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JNTRODUCTIOK 

^^^9 9 WWW *^;^>%v^v^ 

In presenting the public with the first numbor of the 
Agricultural Museum, without having previously so* 
licited or obtained a single subscriber, it may be supposed 
that the Editor has calculated too largely on the liberality 
df his friends and fellow citizens* It may be so. Stilly 
however, he would not be discouraged. This has not 
been the principal source on which he has relied for sup- 
port His dependance is rather on the advantages which 
such a Publication promises to the community than oa 
their liberality. ! 

For some time past considerable exertion has becii 
made throughout the United States, to promote the 
improvement of Agriculture, and to encourage and 
extend Domestic Manufactures. Nor has the cxer. 
tion been without effect — In many parts of the country 
the success has equalled the most sanguine expectation. 
By the adoption of proper modes of culture the produce 
- of whole districts has been more than dbubled«*--thou6ands 
of acres of waste and worn out lands have been clothed 
with a rich abundance— the desert has been literallj' 
changed into a fruitful fielij— large and profitable Ma- 
nufactories of various kinds have been established, and 
families have found it by no means impracticable, not only, 
*o feed, but to clothe themselves from the produce of theit 
OWQ farms. Such a; stftte df things may well be conrf* 
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dered as t h&ppy presage of lasting ^catuoss sind 
prosperity to ourCotintlryj andas laying a solid basiV of 
real Independence. Yet much still remains to be done-. 
The mass of the common Farmers. are slow in changing 
their mode ^ of agricolture-*To dissipate thei? prejudices^ 
they want information, as well as the successful exam- 
pie of their more enlightened neighbours. The iustitu?. 
tion of Agricultural Societies, and the distfibution of 
Premiums for proper objects maybe highly useful. When 
under suitable regulations and restrictions tliey may be 
expected to produce, ultimately, the most important re- 
sults. But, without a free contmunication of ideas — with. 
out the nlcans of diffusing correct principles — tlv^ir ope- 
ration must necessarily be retarded, and their iotiuenca 
on the community be ,circumscribed within narrow limits-. 
The man of Science may have access to the books, of 
other countries — he may be able to derive important in- 

. struction from them, by a pjoper selection of such articles 
as are applicable to the soil and climate of his own coun.. 
try. But such books s^re not within the reach of every 
one; and if they were, a judicious and profitable use of 
them could not be expected. — The common Newspapers 
are so engrossed by politics, and ,so devoted to party- 
purposed as, in a great measure, to preclude then* utility 

/ in tliis respect The Magazines, Museums and other pc'- 
riodical Works, which have heretofore been published in 
this country, have embraced so wide a range, and been 
eo appropriated to other sciences and pursuits, as lo rea« 
der tbem of little service to the Agriculturalist. I 

Similar observations might be made in regard to Mi^ 
2)ufacture^» It has therefore beeu supposed that a Peri- 
odical Paper, devoted, almost exclusively, to theJnterests 
of Agricultui*e and Domestic Manufactures^ must be use* 
ful, and can scarcely fail ol^ support The design of the 
Editor is to make the Agigultubal Museum, a reposi,, 
trry of valuable idformatioo to the Farmer and Manufac*- 
turer^ and the mean of a (roe cpmaiumc^ion 9f sentiment^ 
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imd general in%rchaDge of ideas on the important ^Iv 
jects of their occupations. In this view, it will be a conve* 
nient appendage to the Columbian Agricultural Socittyk 
The Constitution and proceedings of that Institution, and 
espeeially the Premiums pr<^sed and awarded at its ge» 
neral meetings, will be prominent articles. The proceed- 
ings of other similar Societies in the United States^ and 
^Isewhere^ will be noticed. Pains will be taken to make 
the best selections from the most approved Authors, Jour* 
nalists and Periodical Works, Original Essays and 
other communications on Agriculture on Domestic Ma« 
nufacturef, on the Arts, and on tlie productions and re- 
sources of our country in general, will be received with 
gratitude and attention* And whilst the in tere^ts^ growth 
;»nd improvenient of this District, and of the adjacent 
States, shall not be neglected, the objects and mode of 
Culture, the Manufacture^j the Growth, the Improve* 
ments, the Roads, the Rivers, and Canals of every state 
and district in the Union, will be occasionally brought in* 
to view, as far as correct information can be obtained. 

Nor are the benefits to be derived from such a publi- 
cation, confined to the Farmer and Manufacturer alone. 
They will extend to ^xevy class of the community---In a 
country such as ours. Commerce must draw her resources 
and wealth from Agi'Icultore. llie great body of the 
population of all flourishing Towns and Cities are Ma* 
nufacturers and Artisans, The citizen therefore, as well 
as the countryman, will see it his interest to give every 
aid to a measure, which, if properly supported, promises 
most, important advantages, both to individuals and to 

the n^^tion in general 

D. W» 

Extracts from tlic Introduction to the 2d Voii. rf tha 

Bath Papers. 

A late ingenious Writer has justly remarked^ that^Ifh- 
^ provements in Tillage ari$e, in general^ from the ^loxt 
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^^ q>eratioti of douVting experience B,mo^ men who cl^ 
*^tain their bread by the sweat of their brows, whose 
^ minds are not sufficiently enlarged to adopt, but with re* 
** luctance, any deviation from the practice of their fore- 
^'fatheirs, and who are fea«ful of risking the moderate 
<' certainty they possess for the prospect of greater gainft' 
*' whiqh are yet unknown.'* 

The truth of this observation is evident ; and shews the 
ijtility of Gentlemen's forming themselves into societies, 
and .offering premiums for the introduction of experi- 
meQts, which will secure the practical farmer from loss in 
case of their failure. And many Members of such Socie- 
ties being men of considerable landed property, have a 
sufficient influence to propagate the resulting advantages 
in their respective neighbourhoods ; and have it also in 
their power to make experiments, which it would perhaps 
be imprudent for common farmers to make at their own 
risk. 

Such Gentlemen, therefore, as patronize establishments, 
of this kind, do themselves greater honoiu* than their mo- 
desty wiU permit tht5m to see in its full lustre ; and re. 
][peeoIiarly entitled to the thanks of their country. At a 
very trlfiing expence they become the primary means of 
increasing the wealth and happiness of the community^ 
who feel, through every rank and order, the beneficial 
^ifects of every improvement that tends to increase the 
yalue and the produce of pur lands^ 

Extract from the Address of Enoch Ebwafbs, Esq. 
to the Philadelphia County Society j or the Promotion of 
Agriculture and Domestic MANuyACTURi;s, Feb. 
, 2d, 1789. 

From Carey^s American 
Agriculture is a profession truly honourable : vene- 
rable from its great antiquity, and dignifie4 by the exten- 
sive and universal blessings it daily administers to man- 
kittdi It appears; from the sacred writings, to have bc^a 
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in some measuraiunderstood in the first ages, and is almost 
co-eval with our knowledge of the world. But the won- 
derfal and incredible advantages we receive from it, are 
what we have tiie most reason to admire, '< The art of 
agrteulture by a regular connection and consequence^ 
introdnced and established the idea of a more perma- 
nent property in the soil, than had hitherto been rccei- 
Ted and adopted. It was clear that the earth would 
not produce hef fruits in sn^Ecient quantities witb^ 
out tiie as^ stance of tillage ; but who would be at the 
pains of tilling it, if another might watch an opportunity 
to seize upon, and enjoy the product of his industry, art, 
and labour? Had not, therefore, a separate property in 
ands as well as moveables been vested in ntme individo- 
als, the world must have continued a for^t, and men 
have been mere animals of prey, which, according to 
some, is the genuine state of nature. Whereas (so gra- 
ciously has providence interwoven our duty and our hap- 
piness together) tlie result of this very necesHty has been 
tlie ennobling of the human species, by giving it oppor- 
tunities of improving its rational faculties, as well as ex- 
erting its natural — Neoessity begat property, and in or. 
der to insure that property, recourse was had to civil so- 
ciety, which brought along with it a long train of insq>a- 
rable concomitants ; states, governments, laws, punish- 
nienCs, and the public ei^crcise of religious duties. Thus 
connected together, it was found, that a part only of so- 
ciety were sufficient to provide by their manual labour 
for the necessi^ry si^bsist&nce of all ; and leisure wasg^- 
ven to others to cultivate the human mind, to invent useful 
arts, and to lay the foundation of science.^ 

Agriculture is that profession which promotes morality 
and religion. The man who labours in the field, has 'k 
constant opportunity for serious reflection ; his mind cn^. 
joys a sweet and innocent repose, out of the Way of diffi- 
cult and dangerous temptations — ^he views in every rou- 
tine of business, and in every day*8 employment, the xS* 
vine dispensations of providence, and is led, as it wcrof- 
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by his calling, unless he shuts his eyes aafftinst the %lit of 
day to feel and express his gratitude for all the boundless 
mercies of heaven. He lives by fair gain, and makes no 
prey of others, by outwitting the unguarded; but re* 
joices to see his neighbours prosper. His comfort is in* 
creased with theirs, and in the midst of his rural and do^ 
mesticeBJoymentb, bis pleasing and lasting resources for 
bappineas, are the rewards of his pwn industry, and the 
gracious liberality of bis beneficent Creator. 

By a successful cultivation af agriculture, innumerable 
are the advantages that are derived to human society. 
Nay, all ranks and species of created beings are affected 
or supported by it. Manufactures are grafted on it, as 
that repleqlAtng stock, which supplies nourishment to 
all tlieir diflferent and extensive branches. It is the lifeof 
industry, and it is the soul of economy ; it is that art which 
alone lays the foundation for a plentiful supply to-the va- 
rious necessities of the poor, by aflFording tliem constant 
employment, and exciting their industry, from which must 
result a consequent security to government. Few states > 
•whose poor peaple are constantly employed, well fed, 
clothed, paid, and properly encouraged by kind treatment 
are ever afflicted with discontents, insurrections or rebel- 
lions. But on the other hand, when they arc depressed 
for want of employment, they become idle, lazy, indolent^ 
and necessitous— and it is from the starved part of every 
community, that we may ever look for danger ) their idle- 
ness gives time to invent, and their necessities push them 
forward, with a courage sharpened by despair^ to perpe- 
trate acts of the most daring criminality. 

In short, in whatever comitry agriculture, manufactures^ 
industry, and economy prosperi there riches, peace, mo^ 
rality, and happiness must prevail — They arc those noble 
majestic pillars on which must b^ supported every moral 
and political structure — they are the vitals of commerce, 
the genuine pjirents of wealth, the social friends of yir*^ 
Am, audi the enemies ^nly of vice and imitior^lity. 
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Extracts fromjhe Adrress delivered before " the Soci- 
ety for ihe Promotion of Arts,"' an IVcdnesdayy March 
21, 1810, by the Honourable Robert K, Livingston, jL 
L,D.^c.SfC. 

FEOM THE AUAVT E^CISTEB. 

Agriculture has, till within these few years, com* 
ntanded our greatest and almost exclusive attention ; not 
only as it supplies most of our wants, but as it forms the 
basis of that commerce to which we have hitherto looked, 
not only, for the conveniences, bnt, unhappily, for too ma. 
. rty of the necessaries of life. I trust, however, that the 
* day is at hand when we shall find in our own country, 
without any dependence upon r)reig'n nations, all that \% 
essential to our support, and that you, Gentlemen, will 
contribute, by your personal exertions, to its arrival. No 
nation is truly independent, which looks abroad for actir 
des that are esssential to its existence or its defence ; 
since their arrival may be prevented by wars, commercial 
restrictiorfs and a thousand other obstructions, over which 
^e has no control. Commerce, as the medium of wealth, 
andof enjoyments which add to the happiness of social 
life, merits our warmest support. It stimulates our indud. 
try, by affording a market for our produce, and by giv- 
ing us in exchange commodities that add to our convent'- 
ences, or encrease our enjoyments. But unhappy is the 
nation which is- compelled to rely upon it for articles of 
the first necessity ! Should a country be placed in sudi a 
situation, as to be driven to seek its bread, by traversing 
half the globe, instead of raising it at home, such a country 
could never be secure against famine. War, a failure of 
crops in the state from which they were usually supplied 
0f more advantageous markets, might put their very ex- 
istence at hazard. Clothing is not less essential to us 
than- bread, and yet we rely for it on the precarious issue 
af commerce, instead of manufacturing for ourselves. Ij 
is true that we have hitherto been able to procure it in ex- 
change for the produceof our soil; but are wc sure that 
iiiis will al\f ays be the case ? JMay we not he at war with 
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the nations from whom we receive our supplied? May hot 
our harbours be blockaded ? May not our own crops fail, 
or those of foreign nations be so abundant as not to need ^ 
our supplies ? All these accidents are certainly within the ^ 
compass of probability; JBut grant that none of them 
happen, stUI are we not tributary to the nation by wliom 
we ^•e supplied? — Let it be remembered that in every 
country the manufacturer must be fed, must be clothed, 
and must pay the taxes and burdens imposed by his., go- 
vernment; and that all these expences must be repaid by 
the consumer. But this is not the only evil that results 
from our looking to foreign nations for a supply of neces- 
saries. It debases our national spirit, by exciting a sense 
of dependence. It renders commerce a primary instead 
of a secondary objec^, both with the government and the 
people. It destroys some of the essential advantages that 
we might derive from our distance from the ambitious 
despots of Europe. It involves us in all their disputes. It 
places our hopes and our fears on the side of one or other 
of the contending nations, whose thunders might roll and 
lightenings flash unregarded by us, if our floating proper- 
ty did not make us tremble at the storm, 

THE 

CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

COLUMBIAN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

1st. That the society shall be called, " The Columbian 
Agricultural Society for the promotion of Rural and Do* 
mestic Economy f and be continued for the term of three 
years from the third Wednesday of May next 

2d. That there shall be hereafter, in every year, two ge- ■ 
neral meetings of the society, to be held on the third Wed- 
nesday of May and November, at such public house or 
other;place, in Georgetown,, as may from time to time be 
appointed; at wbiqh meetings the members present diall 
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forma quorum, and be competent to do all business 'wKch 
may properly come before them. 

. M That the officers and a<]^ents of the society shall be % 
President, Vice President, Secretary, and StandiogCom- 
mittee, who shall be appointed at this meeting, and at eve- 
ry general meeting in November hereafter. 

4th. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at 
the general meetings of the Society, and at the meetings 
of the standing committee — to hold correspondence, im« 
mediately, or by means of the Secretary, with the mem « 
bers of the standing committee, and such other members 
of the society, or of other Societies, or such individuals ia 
the United States, or elsewhere, as he may deem proper, 
for the purpose of obtaining and communicating informa- 
tion relative to the objects of the institution, and to be ia 
all respects the organ of the Society and of the Standing 
^ Committee, except as to the collection and , payment of 
money; • 

5th. The Vice President shall be cx-oflScio amcmbcr of 
the Standing Committee, and in case of the absence, death 
or resignation of the President, shall supply his place. 

6th. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to make and 
preserve a record of the transactions of the Society, and 
of the Standing Committee; to collect, preserve, and under 
the direction of the Society or President and Standing 
Committee, pay out all subscription or other monies due 
to them, or subject to their control, and at every meeting 
of the Society, to exhibit such statement of his receipts 
and expenditures, as shall be to them satisfactory — and to 
do and perform sueb other matters and things, as may be 
directed or enjoined by the President, by «tbe Standing 
Committee, or by the Society. 

7. The Standing pominittee shall consist of twenty mem- 
bers, selected from the severe) counties of the District of 
Columbia and of the adjoining States — They shall hold 
their first meeting on this day, and at such other times 
and places as they may appoint, or as they may be' called 
to meet by the President ; the number convened, not less 
thaafivc^ shall form a quorum— It shall be their duty, when 
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M^nvened; to determihe upon, fix and make public^ suc^ 
premiums, under proper restrictions, as they may deem 
inost cooducive to promote the views of the Society ; in the 
absence of the President, Vice President andSecretary, or 
either of them, to make a temporary appointment of a suit* 
able person or persons in his or their place ; and in gene- 
ral to take such measures and do suc^ things, under the 
direction of the Society, as shall to them appear meet — And 
as individuals, it shall be their duty to pay a particular at- 
tention to the state of agriculture in their own neighbor- 
hoods, to the manner of raising and supporting stock, 
^nd to the progress of domestic manufactures ; and in con- 
junction with such members of the Society as may reside 
in their vicinage, to use their endeavors to correct such 
errors and to introduce such improvements, in rural and 
domestic economy, as they may be enabled to discover 
from their own experience and observation, orfromtlieir 
correspondence and connection with the Society. 

8. All premiums shall be adjudged at one of the general 
meetings of the Society, by a board or boards, of five 
members, appointed by the President and Standing Com. 
mittee,from among such disinterested persons as may be 
present. 

9. No person shall be allowed to exhibit .any article for 
premium unless it has been raised, grown, or made in 
some County of this District, or of the adjoining States, in 
which there shall reside at least one member of this Socie*r 
ty, or any article for wbic)i a pablic prejouum shall bavQ 
previously been given. 

10. No premium shall be given for any articles of ma-' 
nufacture^ which have not been either spun or woven itf 
the families from which they may be exhibited, and which 
have not been both spun and woven in this district or thd 

adjoining states. 

11 The Society will lay no claim to any article for whicl^ 
a premium has been awarded, bqt the owner or exhibited 
^ayi immediately after the adjournment of the society fOjg^ 
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tiie day of exIubitioBji r^moTe sudf uiide, and dispose <tf 
it at pleasare, 

12. The subscriptions of the members shall be paid to 
the Secretary^ otk or before the 10th day of April in each 
y^ar. 

>>»»>» i »3>C<CCC€C<C< C< 

The members of tUa tfistftiition alrei^y amoani to up« 
wardsk of one hundred and thirty, and each pay ten dollars 
a y©^, to be expended in premiums. 

The society held their first exhibition, nt their Gene- 
ral Meeting in Qeorgetowh, oh Wednesday the 16th of 
May lasty when Premiums were distributed as follows* 
PREMiP>x 1— ONf; H UNDHED DOU-ARS, 
For the best two toothed Ram l^amb. 

Adjudged tQ Mr. Solomon Cassldy, of Alessandria* 
County, in the District of Colombia: 

. PftBMttJM 2— EIGHT V DOLLARS, 
For the next best two toothed Ram Lamh. 

A^i^dged to JobAC. Scott, Esq. of Strawberry 
Vale,. F^urfax couuty, Virginia. 

Prea^iui^ 3-r^SIX;TY POLLARS^ 
For the. next best two toothed Ram l^omb. 

Adjudged to William Marbury, Esq. of Blue; 
Plains, Washingtoji county. District of Columbia. 

Best (applied to the above articles) as to quality of wool, 
^nd qua^ntity in proportion to carcase. 

PREMIUM 4-^TI?IRTY pQLL^ARS^ 
For the be&t piece of cotton ctoth, proper for men^a 
coat^j, or women'& dre^^s, not less than ten yards. 

Adjudged to. Mrs. Martha P. Graham, of Dum« 
Ik-ies, Prince William County Virginia* 
Premium 5— THIR^PY DOHiARS, 
For the best piece of fancy patterns for vests, not 
less than ten yards. 

Adjiidged to Mrs. Sarah M'Carty Ma^on, of 
Hollin-Hall, Fairfax County, Virginia,, 
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PaEMiUM e—THlftTY DOLLARS, 
Tor the best piece of cotton cloth, suitable for pan- 
talons or small clothes, not less than ten yards. 

Adjudged to Mrs. Anna M. Mason, of Analostaa 
Island, Washington county, District of Columbia/ 

Premhjm 7~TWENTY DOLLARS, 

For the best cotton counterpane, full •size. 

Adjudged to Mrs. Elizabeth Maynadier, of Bel- 
voir,. Ann Arundel county, Maryland. 

Premium 8— TEN DOLLARS, 

For the best pair of cotton stockings, Targe size. 

Adjudged to Miss Catharine Shackelford, of Cul« 
peper county, Virginia. 

Premium 9-THIRTy DOLLARS, 

For the best piece of hempen or flaxen sheeting, at 
(east ten yards. 

Adjudged to Mrs. Safab Chiebester, of Newington, 
Fairfax county, Virginia 

Premium IG^THIRTY DOLLARS, 

For the best piece of hempen, or flaxen shirting, not 
less than ten yards. 

Adjudged to Mrs. GunneU of Fairfax county, 
Virginia 

Pbemium ll^THIRTY DOLLARS, 

For the best piece of hempen or flaxen table linen, 
tiot less than ten yards. 

Adjudged to Mrs. Anna M. Mason, of Analos- 
tan Island, as above. 

Premium 12— TEN DOLLARS. 
For the best pair of hempen or flaxen thread stockings, 
(ull size. 

Adjudged to Mrs. Dennison, of Fairfax CGUEty. 
yirginia. 
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For the best piece o( twilled bagging, of hemp, flazt 
or cotton, at least ten yards. 

Adjudged to Mrs. SarA M^Carty Masoo, of UoDin 
^ Hall, as above. 
Premium 14— TWENTY DOLLARS, 
' For the best piece of bedticking, of hemp, flax, or cot* 
ton, or in part of atl, or either, not less than ten yards. 
Adjudged to Mrs. Sarah M'Cart;^ Mason, aforesaid 

Premium 16-.FIFTEEN DOLLARS, 
For shearing a Sheep in the neatest, safest, and most 
expeditious manner. 

^ Adjudged to Mr. Edward Eoo, of the city of 
Washington. 

For t^ib Agricultural Museum. 

^l999J^w9\KW,\.^^^ 

IPwt Mhudes Reflecilon on Sheep. 

This valuable animal has been much neglected, and litUe 
. understood in our part of the country, Virginia and Ma. 
r jland, wh6re I have only known it. The introduction 
of the Merinosi will, it is to be hoped, do good by, at 
least, awakening the attention of the community to the bet* 
ter care of one of the best stocks we possess.. I do no^ 
mean here to speak of the relative fineness of wool, but 
Co drop a few hints as to the rearing of that estimable ma- 
tertal. This cart only be done by the due cultivation of 
the soil, on which it is propagated-^the b^ck q{ the 
sheep. 

I have been myself, for years, in common with my 
. neighbours, guilty of manifold omissions and neglects on 
this score. Having now, in some measure, corrected the 
procedure on my own farm, I owe it to them to give in my 
experience, i In these States, with but few exceptions, 
9heep have been considered as a stock able to shift for 
itself, to do without care^ and without food, except wha^ 
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it picks from the iSelds, as well in winter as in sntnttier^ 
hence^ every year, poverty and disease arising from po- 
vcrty ; every year a loss of lambs and amiserable pittanee of 
dry wool half fallen oil^ consequent on poverty and dis- 
ease ; and every four or five years^ iRfeetion and deatl| 
by wholesale. 

The followit>^ arc the only three simple rules neces^ 
•ary to be observe^ ta give and to preserve fine l^heep 
and good wool 

Nurse your tanilbs when they first come lata the 
'World. 

Sttpjiorft y<mt sb^^ goodheo^. at all seasons whSe 
they live. 

And do not suffer theiqto fiveloBger thas they ean feci 
with industry and vigor. 

The breeders should he put together so that th^ lamba 
may hegm to drop about the 10th of February ; by thiis 
time the winter is broken^ and every day looks to milder 
weathefv Early lambs ajrc of advantage, ajod with care, 
at this sexton, even nipety fiv^ in an hundred may be sav«» 
ed. Where more than five per cent is lost in lambs^ 
there is neglect With^ the double lambs^ there may be 
readily rais^d^ every year, more lambs than there are 
ewes — To secure this care, let it be remembered that 
^^ the eye of the master is the most sure.*^ At this inter- 
esting period he should see his flocki at least once a day-^ 
and the man who attends his sheepj and who must be 
trusty and lundy, should visit them at short intervals^ 
throughout the day, and particularly earlj^ and late, dur- 
ing the time of yeaning. Let there be prepared a small lot^ 
c>r paddock, near tIiecomn>on pen, and shelters. In thd 
paddock^ let there be a shed or cover of some kind to keep 
off rain and snow, under which fix a parcel of liide pens> 
^ve or six feet square, and three feet high, no matter how 
rdugrh, and in number proportioned to your stock Tert, 
for one hundred ewes will be enough,, for the purpose* 
of confining a ewe and lamb occasionally^ 

A ewe goes twenty one weeks, twoor three daysmbni 
or less. By Having aoted wheti the rams were put into tb6 
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flock, it may be known when to expeet tfae first lambs. 
Let the ewes be narrowly pbserved from this time, and as 
liheir bags spring, and indicate the approach of a birth, 
within two or three days, (to permit which to be easily 
observed, as well as for cleanliness, their tails should be 
all short) let them be pqt into the yeaning paddock — To se* 
parate the ewes about to yean, andio keep them separate 
from the flock for a few days after yeaning, is best at all 
times ; in cold weather, absolutely requisite. 

The sheep is a timid foolish creature ; any one of them 
is with dififiLCuIty restrained from following the flock. If 
the ewes at this season are all left in the common pasture, 
when the flock moves, a ewe that may have just dropped 
a Iamb, and particularly a first Iamb, is very apt to ran 
after them, and leave her young to freeze or to starve 
Again, in the mid^t of a flock, it often happens that a 
ewe, during the first day or two, by the crowding of 
others, and tlie frequent change of position, gets con- 
fused and doubtful as to her own lamb — and presently 
mistakes and disowns it It is surprising to see what 
degree of cold a young lamb will bear, and hovy thrifty 
it becomes, if passed safely through the first forty eight 
hours ; during which time, and most particularly for the 
first twelve hours, they are liable, if exposed to wet ancl 
.cold, and if not licked and caressed by the ewe, to be 
frozen or starved to death. It is in this >v^y, tb^t nme 
tenths of the lambs lost do die. 

|n the yeaning paddock, each ewe need not remain 
more than four or five days after yeaning, and con- 
sequently no more than seven or eight days altogether^ 
if carefully observed and put in at the right time. Thus 
i^ will not be crowded, and those that are there can the 
more readily receive the requisite cpre from the attendant. 
In open weather no care is necessary to the ewes in tbi$ 
paddock, bjat to give them access to the shed, and to feed 
ibem as the flock. If falling weather, or snow on the 
(j^^und, the ewes on the eve of yeaning, should be put 
ea(£ in we gf the peas u^der the sh^di on a liule dry 
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straw, and there kept with the lamb till it is two or tliree 
days o?d. If a ewe should not be fond of her Iamb, or 
not own it, as it is called, confinement with it in oneof 
those pens for a few days, will put all to rights. ParticU. 
lar attention should be paid to the bags of the ewes— and 
if found to swell and harden, as they will sometimes do, 
from a great flow of milk, a little before or after the 
Iamb comes, they should be carefully drawn, once or twicft 
a day, and brought to by a soft hand. It isometimes hap^ 
pens that for want of notice to this simple fact, the lamb 
starves and dies in sight of plenty, wHhout being able to 
touch a single drop/ 

Instances of this have com'e within my own knowledge. 
Care should be taken to keep the tails of the Iambs clean 
at the vent for a few days after birth, as they are apt about 
that time to get corked .there, from the glutinous nature 
of the first excrements — I would recommend that the tails 
of all the lambs, of both sexes, be cut off within two or three 
inches of the root — in all for cleanliness — ^and as to the 
ewes there are additional reasons, one of which has been be* 
fore given. This operation may be performed at eight days 
old, if mild weather, or as soon as the frost is over ; at the 
isame time the mark on the ear maybe put on. As to the 
castration, unless in very cold or very hot weather, it is 
safe at any time, in skilful hands, from the age of eight days 
to three months, and the sooner the more safe — The lambs 
should be weaned at from four to five months old, at that 
age they can shift for themselves; and time should be gi- 
ven to the ewes to recruit, before they are put to propa- 
gate. As the season otherwise suits well, I make my 
lariibs set up for Independence on the 4th July, in remem- 
brance of our great national weaning — My overseer, 
who is an old Soldier of those days, says it brings good 
luck. I do not suffer my ewe lambs to go to the ram 
until they are in their second year. * ^ 

(To be continued.) 
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i^iue Mnutes Reflection mi She^. 
(Concluded from our last) 
AlS to the treatment of the flock in general, the best thing 
to be offered them is good pasturage, in this climate from 
aboutthe20thof April till the lOth of December; a little 
sooner or later according to the season — between which 
periods they must have food from the racks and troughs— * 
Let the racks be well stored with good hay, clover or ti-- 
mOthy in preferedce, for thenl to go to at all tiines. Front 
the troughs give them at the rate of about a gill of IndtalA 
corn ^ day, or its equivalent in oats, peas and the like, 
through the winter, and in hard weather double tbe quan- 
tity. Irish potatoes chopped, or passed through a eideif 
mill, is dii excellent food from the trough, and particularly 
toward spring for the ewes that have lambs.— ^Turnips, 
so much reCommeiided in England, I considei* no object 
here ; Uiere is difficulty too in preserving them either in 
the ground or out of it, through otu* winters ; and as ta 
folding, though I never tried it, I apprehend that it injure^ 
sheep more than is compensated by the manure, or the 
saving of food. Good hay alone, given in plenty, will car- 
ry a flock well through the winter* If your stock is smalt 
and your pastures or meadoWs Cine and extensive, they 
may do tolerably well, but there can be no doubt that 
good feeding in winter is real economy, as much so as 
putting manure and additional labour on a poor field, 
is in Apiculture ; the produce amply pays the additional 
trouble and expence ; the encrease of quantity and quality 
•f the wool,tbifi number of the lambs raised^ and the con^ , 
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dition of the wholeHockv gite a clear profit' on the coii^ 
sumption of the food from the rack and the trough; and 
the great advantage of this system will be found to be» 
that a Farmer may, on the same ground, with a little ad. 
ditional care and attention, support four or five times as 
many sheep as be did on his old plan ; because he thea 
zna()ehis calculations only on what his pastures could da 
foi them in winter— and vrhen be found that if he en- 
creased his flock beyond a given number, they becan^e 
dirty nosed, roach-backed, coughing, losing their wool^ 
he^ considered himself overstocked, and killed or sold off> 
and so he was indeed as to the mere scuffling in winter 
for the little herbage left by the frosts within their reach. 
I'here is iio doubt that one hundred acre» of good pas- 
ture land, will support from the middle of spring till frosty 
four hundred sheep. If it is profitable then to feed in win- 
ter, it is clear, that every Farm may have its stock more 
than quadrupled, because these one hundred acres under 
the present practice, will not carry through the year more 
than sixty or seventy sheep, even where by some tender 
master, a little straw or corn-fodder is thrown them t# 
pick under their feet. Salt should be given, where dis- 
tant from the influence of salt water, in the troughs, or on 
flat stones ranged for the purpose, twice a week winter 
and summer. Green food early in spring is very advan- 
tageous to the ewes and lambs ---Orchard grass, and the 
^ Peruvian grass (so called iii this part of the country) afford 
«arly pasture, but I think the best way is to sow a piece of 
Rye, every fall early on purpose — this will occasionally 
afford a good bite through the winter, and in spring may 
be fed as late as the 20th of April, and then givC; if the 
reason is favorable, a jg^ood crop of grain. 

To feed the flock securely and conveniently in winter^ 
let there be a roomy pen fixed on a piece of dry grouod, 
^ith a thatched shed drooped to the north — open on aJl ^ 
•ides but on the north, long and wide enough to admit the . 
racks and troughs under cover, and to afford room to the ^ 
%c]c tQ Ue dr;« fic^id^ a g«te for tb€ attendant to go 
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^brough, lei Ihere be a pannel open to the height of three 
feet-**tfai« will receiv^e the sheep^ and exdiide other stocky 
^xcqit bogs, which shoold not be suffered to run in th^ 
sheep pasture^n and oat of this pen let them pass at plea* 
sure at all times. After every fall of rain or snow» the !•• 
terior of the pen should be strewed pretty thickly with 
dean dry litter, and the space under the sheds be scraped 
clean, and littered afresh every two weeks ; the manure so 
made will be an object It will be very osefcil to. have 
within tb^ enclosure, a copse of cedars, or pines, to which 
the sheep can have access during the winter to browse 
on; the resinous substance contained in the leaves of these 
trees, are both grateful and salubrious to them — in defttnlt 
of such a copse, if there be any of the trees within conve- 
nient distance, the boughs should be brought and tbrowa 
into the flock twice a week during winter. 

There must be water in the pasture, for although sheep 
do not require drink in summer when at grass, at this season^ 
and when on dry food, it is absolutely requisite to them. 

There is a prevalent opioion, with which I do not bold, 
that sheep do best at all times without confinement or 
shelter ; this is true as to confinement, except occasionally 
at yeaning time, but; not as to shelter; they want no d^* 
fence from mere cold ; nature has sufficiently covered them 
against that, not so as to wet and cold combined. Thehav- 
ing their fleeces drenched with cold rains, the being for 
months on the wet and frozen ground, impairs their con- 
dition, brings oncoaghs, and engenders disease. 

It is certainly true, however, that the standing and lyirtg 
on their own filth, will sooner or later infect 'the flock ; 
but in winter, and with the precautions I have advised, as 
to cleaning out the sheds frequently and littering the pen, 
there is Uttle danger. From the middle of April to the 
middle of December, there is no need for pen or shelter,; 
unless an enclosure to guard against dogs at night, in which 
case it should be sa constructed as to be moved frequent^ 
ly, made six or seven feet high, and the rails or paling 
placed upright, and on the outer side ; indeed at very lit- 
tle expeace a moveable shelter and pe^ for the wiQfer ^ 



tabSsbme&t, if dangcff i« apprehended from feeding tHo 
long ononespot^ might easily be contrived^ and mad^ 
also proof against dogs. 

It is of great importance to have the flock entirely gen. 
tie. The sheep are more readily fed and inspected^ and 
*v^hen it is necessary to handle any of them, as will fre- 
quently be the case in a system of good c^are and good 
feeding, there is no racing or penning, which, beside the 
delay and trouble of the thing to catch a single sheep, an- 
noys Sknd disturbs the whole flock-^and some times acci- 
dents happea It is easily \effected, by making it the par - 
' ticular business af some one sedate careful person to at- 
tend to the flock. Let him by degrees, and particularly in 
^nter^ accustom them to feed while he is in the midst 
of them, and often to take it from his bands<>^and tho^ 
among them that are the most shy, let him, by slow ap- 
proaches and^kind usage particularly attend to-t-^he will 
^oon have the whole flock at his call, at any season of the 
year, and under his band^ he may take hold of any sheep 
be w^itSk A good shepherd should know, and he may 
'Wry soon come to know every individual in bis flock, if 
not a large one, and if very numerous, be shc^uld at least 
know forty or fifty of the most remarkable. 

The principal cause of the decay of flocks, is that the 
dd sheep a^enot removed froQi it in season; any man 
will acknowledge the truth of this remark^ who will be at 
the pains of observing. He will find that, with the same 
treatment,, the young sheep (up to six or seven years old) 
ivill be in good qase, while those older will be thin ; aud 
those yet more advanced miserably poor and apparently 
diseased. It is a shortlived animal, comes soon to matu- 
inty and soon declines ;. ^nd although there are instances 
that a sheep lives and propagates to twelve or fifteen 
years, they are rare ; the rule is otherwise^ The time of 
.i^eanng is the time of general inspection, and of di&posal 
of the flock. Then let the master's eye be scrutinously 
placed on every sheep he owns — to chuse his lambs ta 
^ brosd^rom; to mark; tp ff^ and to dispose of in Uie course 



•f the fall and winter, not only such wethers as are now of 
proper age, bat above all to examine the coats and months 
of his grown breeders, and to set apart for the butcher all 
that have broken mouths or indifferent coats. A sheep at 
birth has his mouth full of lambs teeth, eight on the lower 
jaw (every body knows that he has none at any age on the 
upper jaw) at one year he drops two of these in front and 
acquires in their place two sheep^s teeth — ^the second year 
be gets two more, one on each side of these last— 
the third year he has two additional in the same way, 
and during the fourth year, there come out the two last 
sheep's teeth^ one on each outer side-^-thus at the com- 
mencement of the fifth year, the mouth is full, as it is cal- 
led — ^having now eight sheep's teeth on the lower jaw; 
during the sixth year, the mouth begins to be, what they 
term, broken ; that is, the teeth are wearing away in front ; 
and in the seventh year they have all become smaller, and 
several are worn near to the gums ; the animal is no 
longer able to pick and manage his food, in pasture, at 
the rack or trough with the same facility ; his constitution 
begins to fail; the younger and more vigorous competi- 
tors cull the best grass from him in the field, and shove 
him out of the way of good fare in the pen. It is then fol- 
ly to keep him longer under these disadvantages, and the 
more is the folly, because as a sheep propagates as early 
as a dunghill fowl, and with the requisite care^ such must 
be the encrcase of the flock, that to keep them down to m 
given number^ the only question as to the females will bet 
whether to kill off from the lambs or the ewes — and in 
what proportionate quantity. The rule is, never to shear 
more than si^ fleeces from a sheep, unless as to a particu- 
lar animal which may be preserved on account of uncom- 
mon qualities. 

The best season for shearing, I have found to be.tHe 
middle of May ; there is danger in taking off the coat too 
aarly-^if a cold rain should fall on sheep.soon after they 
are stripped, many will be lost ; so sensible are they, at 
this time; to the changes of the atmosphere; and sbould-s 
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spell of cold rainy weather overtake them within ^ fefr 
days after they are shorn, the only remedy is to house 
them till it is over. 

As any farmer may in a little time renovate his flock, 
bygetting rid of the old subjects and supplying in plenty 
wholesome provender, so m^-y he in a very few years, 
greatly change and ameliorate his wool, as well as increase 
it in quantity, by selecting for his breeders only such 
as have desirable coats ; without having recourse to hew 
breeds. At the shearing season, the fleece is full grown, 
and all its defects or advantages may be seen; at thfs 
time then let the final selection be made among the growii 
;?heep; since however promising a lamb may have been, 
as to size and form, when turned out, its wool can only be 
judged of when he comes to the first shear. Seek for 
wool curled in the' fibre, set close on the pelt, and free from 
stitched hairs as they are called — (hairs interspersed 
throughout the body and principally about the back and 
rump) and without much breeching, (long straight haired 
gpots on the thighs) — a single ram with these defects will 
entail mischief On the flock for many years— and every 
ewe of this description will be reraovmg to a greater dis* 
tance the period of improvement. ^ 

It is an error, but too common, to judge of a sheep from 
the apparent bulk and form given by a coat of long coarse 
hairy wool; it is deceptive and imposes* on a superficial ob" 
.server. Let such a sheep be stripped, and then examine 
his carcase and his fleece, the first will be found to have 
tost all its supposed beauty and advantage, and on inspect* 
ing the fleece, they will not be discovered to have been left 
there ; this will be seen to be too long and too harsh for 
carding, fit pnly to fatigue and vex the good housewife and 
her spinners — and to make, even among coarse fabrics* 
stiff uncomfortable clothing. 

Any person however unaccustomed to examine wool, 
may soon habituate his eye to the relative qualities, soas to 
be a competent judge of any fleece or detached Idck, and 
the speediest way of effecting this, is by frequently drawing 
samples from individuals of one's own flock; and i%i09(rof 
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Ills nei^bbors and comparinj^ theai, taking care to dra^ 
them from the same part of the body , because in most 
sheep there are different qualities of wool on the different 
parts ; half way down the side adjoining the sbdulder is 
the best place to draw from, for qoality and uniformit}'. 
I do not tlunk it is desirable to wash the wool^ as some 
practise on the sheep — It is a disagreeable process to the 
operator and to the sheep, and as I believe endangers 
their health. I would recommend that they be shorn on- 
washed. Let the finest wooled sheep be separated by in- 
spection before shearing, let the fleeces of these be made 
up carefully without breaking ; and when the wool is to be 
washed, let them be opened on a plank floor and stretched 
out with the skin side next (he floor, thus the parts of the 
flaece may be readily distinguished. Take off the breeching 
or hinder part, the most of the belly, and the tags, throw . 
these among the coarse fleeces, and there will be left the 
better parts of the best fleeces, and an easy assortment 
will have been made of the fine from the coarse for family 
purposes. A tolerable selection cannot be made after all 
^he fleeces have been mixed and broken in the process of , 
washing and drying* 

As ix) myself, I have, as yet, been fortunate in knowing 
but few diseases to which sheep are subject, and there- 
fore am not acquainted with many, remedies. The prln. 
eipal disease from which I have suffered, and from which 
I did suffer sorely for several years, after I began to raise 
this stock, my people called the couviry distemper — I. . i 
Imve already described it; dirty noses, coughs, wheezing, 
roached backs, pinched flanks, loss of wool before shear- 
ing time, great mortality in lambs, and frequent deaths 
among the old sheep, so that I bad often to buy in to keep 
my number up; it was thought infectious, and the worst 
wpre separated. In some years they all had it, and th^nl 
had. often thoughts of getting rid of the whole on any 
terms, and procuring a fresh and more healthy stock ; at 
Iciigth it strupk me, on observing a flock at a friend's 
iguse Qja apt Q^cursion ia a neighbouring state, feeding ai 
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tbetirbughd'and racks in wihtet, {hat it was possi'ble ^ach 
medicine might be of service to my own sheep. I applied 
i^ immediatedy on my return home> and in a few week^ 
was gratified to find that it had relieved about two thirds 
ofthefiock---«nexaminiOgthc next spring, those still af^ 
f^cted, I found them fibsdutely without teeth-«-these things ' 
brought mc to my reflections-*! set seriously about there- 
form, and by degrees adopted the system. I Iiave here re- 
commended, with complete success, as tiiay, I am satis* 
fied, any farmer who will be pleased to tfy it. 

A MARYLANDER 

?)»li>^»:»»)?: 4€i4 «€«€ € <«CC 

fOR THE AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM. 

A few days ag^ 1 received the first number of the Agri-' 
cultural Museum. I was really delighted to perceive the' 
beginning of an undertaking which promises so muchuti- 
Kty to the community : and I sincerely wish it all the suc- 
cess and support which it so justly deserves. 

It is acknowledged by all, that this country, on account of 
its great extent, possesses greater advantages and resour-r 
CCS than, perhaps, any other. All we want then, is to be ' 
fiilly acquainted with those resources ; and in my o pinion j 
notiiing can be so coifiducive to the attainment of that 
knowledge, as such a periodical work, in which the ex- 
perience of one man may be instantly communicated io 
thousands; so that by reciprocal communication, alf 
may be benefited. 

Already has a new spirit of enterprize displayed itself 
among'st us; The quantity of domestic manufactures now 
made in almost all parts of the country, far exceeds the 
expectations of the most sanguine. Perseverance will 
make us truly independent 

It«s pleasing to every real American, to observe the 
ardor which now prevails in this country, to promote the 
progress of manufactures. Eiwry day we hear of new 
machines, in all parts of the union, for carding, spinning: 
and weaving. Already have wc seen patterns of cloth 



nianuiaetaft*eci by our citizens, which ought vie^ for fine- 
iiess and elegance^ with those ixianufactored in L ondon 
j Sedan^ or Eibeuf. to this H^istrict, several inai.ufactoriet 
have lately been established. A machine for carding^ 
roving and spinning cotton, wbrking ninety six spindles^ 
is now in full Operation at the Four^mile-run ; besides a 
Cannon FoMndary and Paper Mill near Georgletown, a t 
Class Housts and Nail Factory in the City of Washing- 
ton, and several Other establishments of less importance / 

I had, not long ago, the cilrlosity to ascertaip the nam« 
ber of weavers in this Town ; and after a diligent enqui- 
ry, found that there were twenty one looms ; sixteen b€ 
which were constantly employed, and had then on hand 
to the amount of one thousand four hundred and ^ixty 
yards of different kinds of cloth for family Use. Thejp 
^ach weave from three to six yards a day, making ta an 
average seventy two yards a day altogether, and allovv* 
ing three hundred working days in the year, twenty one 
thousand six hundred yards a year. 

Here it is proper to observe, that these looms are all it¥ 
private families, and all but one worked by wjomen, and 
that, with one exception only, they use the common shut- 
'tie. Several of them informed me that they intended to 
. adopt the fly shuttle ; and there can be no doubt, but.*' 
when once adopted, it will immediately gain a decided' 
preference over the other, on account of the ease and 
celerity with which it can be worked. I am informed 
that? besides the public factories of cloihin Washington^ 
and Alexandria, there are many private looms in both those 
places, abundantly supplied with work. I would recom. 
ipend it to such as may be friendly disposed towards do^ 
mestic manufactures, to ascertain their number, and, as I 
have done, publish the result of such^nquiries as it may be 
deemed proper to mak«. I am persuaded that it will be, 
found that, at least, not a less quantity of cloth is woven in 
each of those places, than there is in Georgetown— Yet^ 
however great the whole quantity may be, it is a certain, 
fact, that, for tti& w Wit of proper artists, much yarn is sent 
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dut of the Distriefc, and even to the distance of many miles 
for the purpose of being manufactured. Stocking weav- 
ers, djers and fullers are much wanted--rShould industri- 
ous men, well versed in any of the above branches, come 
and reside amongst us, any where in 6r near to the 
Districi, they certainly would find as much encouragement 

as they could wish. 

J. 

Georgetown, July 11, 1810. 

JPy^om the Aurora. 
In April, 1809, a manufactory of woollen cloth w'a« 
begun in the vicinity of Newport, Delaware, and there 
were put in motion one carding machine, two hundred 
spindles, five broad looms^ and one fulling mill, &c.; The . 
last year they made seven thousand yards of cloth, whicb 
afforded a profit of 25 per cent, on the capital employed — 
which, including the fixed capital for buildings, amounted 
to nine thousand dollars — they employ about twenty . 
, hand?, onehalfof them boys and children — they have ex- 
perienced no difiiculty in procuring common woo'l — but 
fine' wool is scarce. The introduction of the Merinos, into 
the neighbourhood, promises very soon io remove 
any difficulty on that score. The proprietors expect 
that by increasing the machinery, and employing anUm. 
"ber of couritry looms, the present year they can manu- 
facture from fifteen to twenty thousand yards of cloth^ 
cassimeres, and cassihets, which will be a sufiicient quanti. 
ty to make a coat for every taxable inhabitant in New 
Castle county, This for the village of Newport and state 
of Delaware, you will say is honorable, but it is not all ; 
in addition to these, in two weeks they will have at the 
/ same place in operation 240 spindles, impelled by water, 
employed in the cotton spinning— in the two establish- 
ments there will be employed about thirty five hands-^ 
otie half of whieh are children under fourteen years of 
age — with which they can perform as much labor as 
, would refjuir^ 600 persons io the eommoa way» Con&e^ 
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qoently the high price of labor cannot affect any such 
manufactaring establishments, where so much is done by 
machinery. pedestrian observer. 

COLUMBIAN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee of Uie CoIumbL 
an Agricultural Soeiety, held at Georgetown on Wod- 
nesday the 13tb day of June, A* D. 1810, it was determin- 
ed that the following Premiums be given at the General 
Meeting of the Society to be beld on Wednesday the 18th 
day of November, viz: 

Premium 1— SIXTY DOLLARS, 
For the best bull as tQ form ^nd sjze, age consideied? 
not les^ than one year, nor more than four grasses ol^ 
Premium 3— SIXTY DOLLARS, 
For the best cow with her first calf^ not exceeding foot 
grasses old 

Premium a^FIFTY DOLLARS, 
For the best fat bullock or spayed heifer, for beef. 

Premium 4— FORTY DOLL ARS, 
For the best piece of fulled and dressed woollen clotb> 
of any width, containing not less than seven square yarda* 

Premium 5— THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of woollen kerseymere, not lei^ 
than ten yards in length. 

Premium 6— THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of cloth, cotton warp, filled with wqoI 
to shew the wool on one side, not less, than ten yards. 
Premium 7— THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of fancy patterns for vests, of wool 
&ad cotton, not less than ten yards. 

Premiums— THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of flannel, all wool, not less than 
ten yards. 

Premium 9— TWENTY DOLLARS, 
, For the best piece of flannel, part cotton, part woo^, 
not less than ten yards. 



Pijip^liov XO --T^N DQU- ARS, 

Fqif ^e best pair of fiae woollei^ knit stoi^kings^ of 
full si^^ 

Prbmium 11— Tflja^jpQl-I^ARS. 
For the t^st pair ofOpfi lyoalien woven sto^ddngs, tvi^ 

l^EMUM 12-rTHTRTYne^LARS, 

For tte best psirr of fine wooHen blankets, large siae 

PtoMiuM 13— TwipjNTY Collars, 

For tbe best'pair of fine co^oh blankets, largisize. 

' PREMitTM Ulr^yiFT^^ 
For the best p^r of stc^ut coa^^e bjaDkeis, for labaurers 
full size- 

Premium l^FtFTipEN POI^I^^A^ 
For the best parcel of flaxen or hempen seiy^ng thread 
^ade up of ib;*ef qualities, q( at lea^t half 9 pqiund eacb«, 

yiz. s " ^" 

One of strong brawn^ %nd white brown, two sizes. 

One ofco^ured^ of one size, V^arious colours; size ao^d 
cobiirs as cbmmoii^y mei for fs^mily purposes- 

And oue white, of various sizes^ from cb^rs^ to fine. 
Premium IGr^FORTY DOLLARS^ 

For the best woollen carpet, or carpeting, in, ^be pieces 
containing not less than thirty square yards. 
' Prei^um 17-^IFTEEN DOLLARS, 

For the best woollen hearth rug. 
PreiKMum 18— TWENTY FIVE DOLLARS, 

For the best specimen of durable dye, with the recipe?, 
iprmed of the productions^ of the country-^^best as to 
^^edgih and b^eauty of colour, and as ^^pplicable to most 
iBubsfanceSc 

Reaso^ableproiof will b^ required pf compliance with/ 
^he rules of the Society.* 

The premiums will be paid in cash, or in plate of eqtiflil 
value, with su\tabl^ d^v^c^s at the option of tb^ fortunate, 
^mpetitors. 

f S^e Qoi^stitutionTr'ArticIes 9> 9^ 10; 11^ JSp. 1 page 1^ 



Oremiums to the ^moant of at least. five bundled ^dlfra 
will be given at the Spring Meeting^ of the Society (9f 
$faeep, and manufactures of cottan, flax and hemp, ^^c. 

The Society^ their last meeting have ordered^ . 

Ist. That-#ie Standing Oommittee be directed to give at 
least two pren^iums, at the qext spring me^eting for sheep { 
one for the best two toothed ram of i\\t fine Mrooled breed, 
fnd aqotlier fqr the best two tootlied cam of the .lonjf 
woole^ breed. In the ^rst cate, ihe qaafity cf wool k 
the pi:incipal object, in the other, the qaantitj of wool; 
bat inlbtoth cases the judges will take into view every qom. 
Hty which the ai^imals m^y possess, tl^^t reader tbeni va^ 
Jaable tujis pf theif respective breeds. 

2d. That atleasl two^ thirds of the ^modnt of Premmmt 
to be given for sl^epyshall be for the long wooled hreed« 
Qj order of the Sts^nding Committee. 

DAVip WliiKY, Sec'qr. 

^aoe la 

From a London Paper, May & 

jyferino iSAccp— On Thursday Ijist, a ^lendid company 
^f JV^crioo amateurs attended tlie sale at Uenbury, near 
^iristol, of part qf Mr. Brooke's Spanish flock of sheep. 

Amongst the buyers were Lord Don^raile^ LocdLesKef 
Lord Qucie^ Sir J. JMacdoi^ald, Sir J, nash.wood, Colonela 
Conyngh^me, l^ington and.Serle; Messrs. R. Bright^ 
Sheppard,Joyee;( Lut^as^ IJaU, Far^uarh^rson, and otb^r 
amatcMr breeders. The average prices were higher than 
atthe sale at his m^esty's flock ;^ the finest ram was 
bougiit by J- ^. Licas, esq. at lOT guineas, a ewe an^ 
Jamb, by G. W- HalJ, esq. at 54 guineas ; and «pme of the 
finest aiogle ewes at from 30 to 4fy guineas. 

Lord Somerville's second day> ^ale of his Merino flock 
was on Thursday. The following was the rcstBt of tiie 
two day's sale:— 228 Merinos sold for no less than 
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' fl2> jiarfieuLTURAt arcikuA 

We haVe isefen a model of a Brick Machine, <*otistrnctfe J 
*n d new (Principle, invented by Mr. Daniel Freach, me- 
cbanist and engineer, of this city, find so contrived as to 
mamifa^^ture bricks of all kinds wilh the greatest facility, 
^t will produce 3000 bricks in an hour, if supplied with 
cfay, smd itiay be extended to product any number re^ 
quired in the safme tioie. The clay is applied without any 
previous preparation. It requires only the natural mois- 
ture. Of it is commonly found a few inches below the sutr* 
face of the earth. In this state it is applied to the machine 
and the bricks are produced in the neatest manner, ready 
to be piled away ; saving the trouble of carrying to and 
from the yard, and of tending while drying, as is done in 
the common way. More than two thirds of the usual ex> 
pence is saved in producing the bricks ready to burii.-^ 
The bricks nanufactured by the machine are much more 
compact and impenetrable to water, than brick manufac- 
tured by, hand; as a br'ick of the same size will weigh 
nearly one fifth more than those made in the common way- 
Specimens of the brick produced in this way, from se- 
veral kinds of clay, have been burned, and the ,result 
lias proved beyond all doubt, that the machine will answer 
the purpose intended JNfewyork Evening Post 

^^^^^ ^ ^ y V V*!% % V^ V 

From the Richmond Enquirer. 
James Miver Canal ^c. — We inform the people of th^ 
Upper Country, that a contract has been made by the 
James River Company with Captain Ariel Cuoley, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, with a view of communicat* 
ing the basin with tide water— 13 locks^ inclusive of the, 
water lock, are to be put up— ijjf 50|000 are to be given for 
the work, of which 10,000 have been already paid-in part 
of the contract The whole is to be completed by May> 

J812. .. V 
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Vol I.] Geargetoumj Ca. AugUMt 1^ 18ia [No. a 

rOR THE A6RICULTUSAE MUMUtf. 

It is believed that wheo the centut now taldog, if 
completed^ the population of the City of WathingtoOt 
and ths two towns in the District of Colaoibia, will b9 
found to have doubled in the last ten yeari> anpropitiotii 
as these j^ears have been^ to the growth of towns de* 
pending for their prosperity on that kind oftrade, which 
has for its basift^ the prodopt^ of our own eoontry >-«and 
whieh are too remote from the sea, to rival towns on 
the sea-board, in what Is called, the carrying trade. 

If insach times the increase of population has been 
ao great, what may not be expected, in the next ten 
years to come, in which, and perhaps in all fatore times, 
for at least half a century, it seems more than probable, 
'from the st^te 6f the world, we most content ourselves 
with that trade only, which depends upon our own re* 
ionrces ? And it will, I doubt not; be a happy circum- 
stance for the country, if we ean bring ourselves to 
so much moderation, as to aim at no more^ndeed, this 
properly cultivated, will be enough for all our activity, 
and all our enterprize. In such a state of things, the pro* 
gress of Washington, and the other towns in the Dii»~ 
Irict, wi^l bear some proportion to the magnitude of thd 
back-country with which nature his connected them. 

It is well known, that the country west, and north 
and south west o^the District, watered by streams tri* 
butary to tha^HKiaiak, and affording, for some months 
in the yeftr,ii^ia^; navigation foe several hundred miles, 
is eertaiQly attii9»f stthe most fertile on the eastern wa^, - 
(ers i and may he justly denominsted tb^B^raid country 

a • 
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of the AtlanticlS^lites. Ex:travagant as it may seem, li 
is nevertheiess true, that even at this moment, an equal 
market price ftfr flaur, and grain of all kinds, would at- 
tract to the District, ftiore abundant sirj^plies than any 
one town in the United States annually receives — and for 
this* there is the plainest reason in the worjd-r-because 
the growers of the article in the largest and finest 
grain country, would be subjected to less expense iit 
transporting it to (fie"District,than in carrying it to any 
other market accessible to sea vessels — and this adyan- 
itage in favor of the district, will become* more decisive 
,every succeeding year, as the inland navigation of Pa- 
jtomak> ^nd its diiTerent branches, becomes more per^ 
feet 

My present object, however, is not to point out the 
commercial advantages of the situation of the District o€ 
jColumbiar— but rattier to call the attention of the Propri- 
jetons of the lands in the vicinity, to the importance of 
making due efforts for their improvement, with a vie>^ 
io the supply of the growing market at their door — parti- 
cularly, with those articles which either will tiot bear the 
(Carriage, or which vfrom other circumstances^ cannot be 
^o well supplied, from a distance. 

• The kind of land which more fmmediately calls for 
improvement, and which will best reward the labour of 
the juiicious improver, is thai, whichis now but little bet- 
ter than an incumbrance to the owner, but which i^ capa^ 
ble of being converted into meadow, at an expenee tr?- 
^ing indeed, in comparison with the annual profits it 
will be sure to yield. Meadow ground, under proper 
Cultivation, is no where so valuable as in the neighbor*. 
Irood of the Dislrict---iii no other place, is there so great 
A demand for gras$, and aill the artiebs depending on 
grass ;'--4ience it is, that these articles, so essentialto the 
daily consumption of towns, constantly command priced 
from 20 to 50 per cent higher in the District, than in tb6 
great markets of Philadelphia and Baltimore^^ahd it 
need not be apprehended, that the improvement of sticfa\ 
Uad can be tp0 gt^eral«»or toarapid^^io efforts icfthh 
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]pbwer of the proprietors to make, can keep pace witk 
the still more rapid increase in the popalation of the Dis^ 
trict. 

E^ach otvtier of^such land' will be able to'cakalate for 
Mmseif the expcnce of laying it down in gras^ — th* 
profits will pifobably€5fcee* any idea he may be able trf 
form on the subject, without some knowledge of the v a 
Ide of such lands near Otb^r markets. In the'neighbour* 
lit^od' of Philadelphia, I am inform^* the annual rent of 
land 'of this description is irom 25 to 30 dollars per acre-^ 
the price for the fee, three hundred to fonr hundred doI« 
lars-i-ui the vicinity of New York the priees'are not less 
teonsiderable, affd around Baltimofe, hot kittle inferior.--^ 
Surely this should be sufficient to exche the Ppoprittors 
of low lands^ 4iear the District; to the mo^t adihiated 
exerticuis for their improvem'ent-^Many himdreds of acreff 
are so situated as to he capable of being copverted into 
the most valuable ipeadow, at an expence pier acre lest' 
ihm annuat renU near Fbiladelpbia^ 

A FARMER.* 
»» »»»> » >C€<€CC€CC«C 

On the 15th May the sheep shearing of his Merino 
flock was celebrated by the Hon. R. K> Livingston, af 
bis mansion in Clermontj amidst a l(tige concourse of' 
his fellow citizens^ 

Farmers from the difibrent dlstrlqts of^ the iState aften.' 
ded on this occasion. In addition to those who came' 
from the other counties, several gentleman from Albany^ 
and New York were present, and connoiseurs fronl"^ 
different States of the Voioni were observed among the 
company. 

' More than usual interest was attached to this exhib^* 
iion, from the consideration that Mt/ Livingston ia 
the pei^on to whom' we are indebted for the first in- • 
trodnf[H;ion of the Meriiio sheep into the country, and* 
€o*tiie*rsfr public «beuring in the Nortliem l^tlitfes. Thi.' 



itodc which he origtnall/- imported from the nsiiafittt 
Aoek of KainbomUety in Franee, has multiplied msny 
fold lince its introdactionin 1801. It is now aseertained 
hy expari^Dty that this race of sheep will thrive well ia 
ow climate. Through a series of generations there is 
iioi the least indreatkm of degeneracy ; on the otfaef 
handy the late cold Nortfieast stormi durifig the present 
]iloat|]| has afforded reason to oooelade ibat they are 
nore hardy than our comUMn sheep. The wool re« 
taim its exquisite fineness, with an increase of qaantity^i 
and the excellent broad doths and kerseymeres whteb^ 
have been manufactured from it, have completely esta« 
Uished its character. Henceforward may we look to 
our domestic supplies of wool for clothing. There id 
nothing extravagant in the belief, that in a few. years the, 
wool of the Northern States will equal the cotton of the 
Southern : and the foundation is already laid for the en« 
^re independence of our citizens ^a the woollen fabrics 
«f every foreign market 

To encourage the growing spirit of internal enterpriae, 
Mr. Livingston had given an extensive invitation to his 
fellow cttiaftns. The numerous and respectable body 
^vho collected evinced the lively curiosity which wtis 
excited. The shearing of the full blooded Merinos^ 
.with their different grades, mixtures and crosses, af- 
iorded a novel and engaging spectacle. The day was 
remi^kably fine. The shearing was performed in th^ 
presence of the spectators, who examined the fleeces^ 
one by one, as they were taken off. And the fairest 
^opportunity was i^Tcu^ded of inspecting, as well the 
size and figure of the animals, as the weight and fineness 
of their fleeces. 

The results of the shearidg were highly satisfactory^. 
Among the facts disckised during the day's work, the 
following were more particularly noticed : 

The fleeces of the old ram from Rambouillet, and of a 
young fnll.blooded ram rising two years old, weighed 
each nine pounds : the fleece of a yoiuig ram rising one 
jrear Old weighed upwards pf elaveo pounds s aootiier 



/teTtfiryeirs old| affol^ded t Afteee of taren' f ^QiiAlr 
and more. Tbe ewes of the whole Moodi as wett M 
both rums and eia^es of the lS-lj6, 7S> 9 4 and 1-3 bloods 
ed, afforiled fleeces which were traiy ^r(miisiB|; and ea^ 
coura^ng. 

After the mornhtgexereites were ended, flie eom|Mi^ 
fi^ iiartook of a sumptQous dinner, which the geoeraoa 
entertainer bad prepared for faki guests. The walUaad 
eidumns of the grand r sakion, m^bere tbe tables wei'a 
vpread^ were adorned with festoons and wreaths df ar* 
bor vitss iaterspersed with flowers. In these elegant 
ornamentf.the red and the white rosea, were bafqiity 
Ignited. Over tbe head of (he table. ^^ placed a con^ct . 
likeness^ by Mons« Bauduy, of tbe twoynr <9ldril^ 
called Clermont, represented as standing at pastorel: 
over tbe middle of the table was inscribed ^^ Success to 
Agriculture," and at the other end ^^ Snceess to Manu- 
factures.'' Plenty and convivi^ty difiiised a smile 
over every countenance^ 

It wais Ughly gratifying to obsiirve many of the gea*- 
demen clothed in elegant suits of Merino wool 

Various samj^les of cloths, made from the same arli« 
de, were e:(hibited in tbe piece, proving the skill already 
acquired in spinning, failing, dying, shearing, and the 
other branches of manufacture. 

Many of the citizens present ^e^Qiade tteir selee*. 
tipns from the stock, pursuant to previous contracts, and 
tpok their sheep away. Great emulation preyiuled in 
tbe es^rcise of their choi<?e ; and it was observed that 
farmers^who had never before listesaedio the reports in 
favor of tbe Merino breed, were now convinced of 
their superior value, and immediately became porcba* 
sers, or gave orders for sheep to |>e delivered to tbeoi 
on a future day. 

The Charleston Bridgc,,tbe partial completiou of wbicb 
was celebrated on the SOth of June, was commence 
about the beginniog of February, when tbe first pile was 
driven by Mr< Mills, a gentleman of ^ostoOj who erected 
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*lic hriSge at Washiiigton. It is built opdti 98 s^frtionirj 
each consisting of five |rile«, is 2187 feet long, and S3 feet 
wide. The piles are defended from the worm, most of 
them by lead, and some by copper* There are two side 
walks, which are to be lighted by forty lamps Th<j 
causeway at the extremity of the bridge in St Philip's 
Farisfa is 130O feet long, at the extremity in St Andrews^ 
1800. The last pile was driven on the 38th June^ and 
it is expects thai in less than a m^cmtb from ibis time the 
bridge will be o^en to travellers. It is the first work of 
Ae kind ever attempted in the Southern States, and ban 
beenperfomed with unprecedented seal and rapidity^ 
reflecting much honor on the enterprise of those con-^ 
cerned' Charleston Times, 

AMSnilCAN MILLSTOKE MANtlFACTORY. 

An extensive bed of Stone has lately been discovered 
by Mr.- Joseph Sigfried, in Alien Township^ of a quality^ 
superior to the French bur stone. 

Two enterprising millstone Manufactarers, Messrs^. 
Spong and Christian of Heading, Berks coanty, came to 
view the <stone in March last, and prepared and trans- 
ported to* Reading, as many as completed two pair of 
Mill stones which on trial surpasses even their most san« 
guine expectation — They have since, at a moderate rate* 
secured' for a tfsrrn of years the valuable part of the bcd^ 
and arc now working it to great advantage — upwards 
of sixty pair of these millstones have already been spa* 
kenfdr^ Northampton Farmer. 

PttTSBURGH, (pa.) JUKE 22. 

Two hundred Merino sheep arrived at the farm of^ 
firintnal RoU>insyone mile from this place, on Wednes^' 
day last, from Col, Humphrey's flock in Connecticut' 
They are offered for sale, or in exchange for cattle or 
flour, Pol, Sp Com. Regisier.^ 

The brig Commerce, Bartlett, has arrived at an eas^* 
era port fiH)m Spain; ^vitb HO Merino sbee p. ' ' 



THE nESSlAV FLT. 

* T have noticed in some of our late papers, that th^ 
Hessian Fly has acrain made its appear^ce in the'Dni- 
Ifed States ; and that not only in Virginia and some 
ether 'southern States, but also in some parts Af thiS 
«tate, melancholy proofs of the ravagesx)f this devouring 
insect have been discoveMid ; I have myself also ob- 
iierved, that in the county of Washington, in which I rei 
side^ the fly is again desolating the fields of wheat 

" I hope so potent anenemy will not be treated with 
unconcern and neglect by the friends of agriculture, but 
that they will unite their experience with their energy ' 
to repel and counteract his insidious and baneful influ- 
ence, and if possible arrest his progress ip his first onset 

"The result of my observations respecting the Hes* 
fian Fly, when he before ravajred this country, and the 
plan adopted for destroying him, which appeared to me 
most eflcctual, I here subjoin, with a request you will 
give the same a place in your paper, 

*^ The fly deposits its eggs. in the new wheat soon af- 
ter its springing up in autumn, and before there are any- 
severe frosts ; propagates in the spring, remains in a 
torpid state till sometime after reaping; is invariably 
found in the first or second joint of the stalk, and taktt^ 
wings in the course of A sgust Cut yoyr wheat high, 
remove it immediately from off the land, and without 
delay burn the stubbie; this destroys the insect while in 
its torpid state, and if the burning be effectual, cuts off 
the Hessian Fly root and branch in one season. 

** I think I naay safely pledge myself to you, that if 
this plan of cutting the wheat and burning the stubble i$ 
universally adopted, we shall hear no more of the Hes- 
sian Fly ; and that in addition thereto we shall have 
larger crops of grain, as the burning greatly enriches the 
land, and has nearly the same effect as a coat of good 
Jjaauure;'* 

iJUbany Gazette, of June, 1799. 
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MUt^S OF MRKTQMSK. 

lit may be sat!^factQry to many readers to be infornk* 
td of the mineral pn|da«tioQs of Perkjomen. At first 
one ore only ww fo^nd ; at pref ent, however, they ara 
iiuineroa$. Theibllowing^ catalogue will furnish a pret- 
ty accurate aocouat o( the orea^ Mones^ &e. which bav^ 
been found 

1. cop^ca OBB. c. Carbonate of lead. 

a. Yellow copper ore. ^ Phospfiate pflead, 

b. Peacocktail copper-pre. «• Murio-carbonate of lead^ 
c Phosphate of copper. 3. zmc ore. 

d. Malachite. a. Yellow blende, 

e Grey copper ore. b. Black blende. 

/. MduntainUue copper ore. c. Calamine. 
g. Oxid of copper, &c. 4 ^^^ ^^^ 

2. lAad orb. a. Iron pyrites. 

a. Cubic galena. b. Oxid of iron&c. 

A. Steel grained lead ore. 

The stony prodactioni are numerous; of these we 
may reckon the foUowing ; 

1. Quartz, crystalized and amorphous. — The crystals 
are either pyramids, or prists with the ends jiyramidaL 

3. Limestone (primitive) 

3 Argillite. 

4 Barytes^ combined with sulphuric acid forming ba- 
roselenite 

Coal has been discovered in tlie vicinity of the mine^ 
In strata of argillaceous schist 

Aurora. 

MINERAL BL4CS:. 

. Al black mineral substance, discovered near Nazareth, 
(Penn.) in very large quantities, proves to be the most 
valuable and most permanent black paint of any luther- 
to known. It is prepared in the same manner as other 
paint ; no rains or weather affects it ; age increases its 
permanency ,^ and roofs and boards that were painted 
with it six years ago are become so hardened as to be 
bored with great difficulty. For ships, boats, &c. it must 
bey«ry setyiceabie. ^ Boston (Uvtmdk 



KitLEntLAtttnX AT HC7MPHR£T8ntLSZ 

Onf the 4tfi of July, the citbens of New listen W«f6 
gratifed vrith an ejdiibilioii, whieb for nordiy^otifity and 
^triotism, probably stands unrivalled in the reconls ol 
all preceding festivals on tlus memorable day. 

The farmers, shepherds, mechamcs aadmannfiietQrer* 
in CoL Humphreys' employ, having beforehand solidted 
to be usefolly oecopied on this day, be pl^posed a ploof^ 
ing match, tec and had them assembled at his farm ia 
Vorkshii^ qaarter, about three quarters of a mile from 
flfe state-boose. Their emulatioa was manlfeited by thei 
early hour of tbeir appearance on the ground* 

At the dawn of the day, in a field of eighteen aeres^ 
marked out into lands of one acre each, fourteen ploughs 
Parted, each in itjl own land, aecording to its num« 
ber, each being drawn by one pair of horses^ oxen on 
mules. The other four lands were ploughed by teama 
promiscuously, as they finished their own. The anunair/ 
bred principally at the Humphreysville estaUiAment, 
consisting of horses, oxen, and mides, were generallj^ 
admired for their beauty, in particular four grey colta 
from the stock of Col. H's elegant Arabian horse Ran* 
ger. The land No. 7, wbs finished ploughing before 9 
o'clock. t — The teams passing and re-passing each other 
in quick succession, presented the most animated picture 
6f the kind we ever witnessed. Whilst this was per* 
forming in one fleld> tfie axe-men and earpenteni were 

•The colonel (as is his usual custom) rose very early, 
ind upon conUng to the field, was astonished to find 
them all upon the ground, and very pleasantly observed 
flistt although he was an old soldier, they had this morn* 
ing stolen a march of Iiim. 

t This land was alkrtted to a respectable farmer, be* 
tween 50 and 60 years of age, who had walked threes 
iniles to his work, and was ploughed by a fine pair of 
ted oxen^ the handseme!it in the field, 

e 
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fcllinjf, hei^'og, ^nd framing. timber in another, for a 
shepherd's iodge, uh ch was ready to be raised before 
D>ofi. His clothiers, paper makers, cloth and stocking 
weavers^ had, during this process^ prepared the boards 
and other cover ng, which was put on by the appropri. 
ate artificers .with great dispatdh, the painters instantly 
following them with their brushes. 

At given signals the work people ceased from their 
labours, and refreshed themselves from a neighbouring 
booth, erected. and furnished for the purpose. In the 
vicinity of the booth, a spot was cleared by the surplus 
hands for a sheep walk, (to protect them again$;t winter 
storms) of aBout 100 feet in length — under this bow^r a 
table was laid for 152 persons. The dinner was princi- 
pally pi epared hot on the ground, by meaLs of a poi table 
Rumford kitchen.| What added much to the beauty of 
the general scenery, was the appearance of nui!nerous 
Merino and other sheep, interspersed among the plough* 
men. This ilopk had been brought from Humpheysi* 
ville to. eat the grass before it was destroyed by the 
ploughs. About 40 apprentices of the Humphreysville 
factory, dressed in neat and comely uniform, were em- 
ployed in collecting materials for manure and other agri^ 
cultural operations. It ought to be remembred, that, 
although many of those children belong to respectable 
families, yet %ome of them have been rescued from the 
most unfortunate situations. All were busy without 
bustle ; each at his station, co-operating without noise as 
if animated with the same spirit Be tore half past three 
o'clock, all the processes of ploughing, building, paintirg 
&c wct*e completed — the ploughing had been finished 
in a very skilful manner, two hours before this time. At 
the sound of the born^ the work people and a number 



:*; The utility of the portable Rumford had not proba* 
Wy been experienced in the field on anj pievious occa- 
sion in New £ngland. Five large [luddings, various 
kinds of both meat and vegetables, were cooked iatbe 
boilers aad steamers at the same time. 
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of'vcry respectable farmers re-assemblcdat the booths 
and refreshed themselves with a varefy of excellent dis* 
tilled and fermented liquors. From thence they were in- 
vited to sit at the table, which was well famished with 
tnerfi^o mutton, beef, hams, poultry, pudJing^s, &c. the 
products of his farms. The proprietor did the honors 
of the tabfe ; and the following sentiment alone was giv- 
en after dinner: — 

^* Independence. Deed^ — not Words — Let those 
who wish to appear to love the> Country, prdve it 
by Actions rather thau by Toasts and Declamatiohs." 

After dinner the concourse dispersed, much pleased 
with this new and rational mode of celebratiig the An- 
niversary of Independence, and highly del'ghted with 
tile perfect propriety of conduct of all present ' 

ADDI^ESa 
V Tte coinirrT«9 ov t^e unkeak socibtt op ftafja^mmMA, to ram 

CITISBVS OF TSB tJVITBD tTATEi^ 

Olf TOE. SUBJECT OP THE NATURAL PRODUCTIONS 
SMPfiOXBO IH TBE AJUtn AVB XAVWACTVBSt. 

Ta every nation^ it ought to be an obfoct of the first 
Impjrtance, that it should poSses^ whliin its limits, the 
nataral productions essential* to ms^nuHietures and the 
arts. 

A nation which depends on another for the sttpfly of 
its necessary wants, or the materials for its labour, can- 
not be entirely free. It is placed under such disadvan* 
tages, that seldom will it dare to maintain its rights 
against the aggressions of the government^ w bicfa com« 
tnands its supplies. 

* A large portion of it» citizens, accustomed to consider 
a foreign nation as the immediate instrument of support, 
- of acquiring wealth, or yielding the enjoyments and 
coQveniencies of life, contract foreign partialities and 
foreign prejudices. Tliey are more connected and 
more attached by i&tereft to the government^ ^boa^ 



^ade maintains, whose manufactures clothes^ and whos6 
luxuries enervate them, than to that, which gave them 
birth, gave them independence, gave them freedonu 
The short suspension of our commerce taught the Ame^ 
ficanpeople these truths. - It exhibited the inconvenir 
ffaee ; it did mwe, it exposed the destructive evils of a de* 
pendance on a foreign government for goods of daily 
and domestic use. It proved, that to be free, a people 
should possess not a government and laws of their own 
9nl7; but, that they must have lli^ir own workshopa* 
It shewed that freedom consists not in a mere exemptioi^ 
^om political subjection, but also from moral servitude. 
. la viewing the present sieal for the establishment and 
promotion of manufactures, every patriot's breast musir 
glow with virtuous feeling. The contention, for so it, 
may be termed; the contention for their establishment, 
is a strife for the independence of the country. The 
battles of the revolution broke our chains asunder, but 
^ey still cling around us ; the spirit of manufactures, is' 
now ta C4st them from us fore ver« 

To lend their feeble aid in this important ondeavor> Is 
the amirition of Ifaa Philadelphia Linnean Sodety ; and 
they believe they can the better accomplish this object, 
bjr directing Aeir researches to the discovery, in this 
country, of those subjects, which, coming' under their, 
notice as a society of natural knowledge, are the objects 
of commerce and the materials of manufacture. 

The list of articles of the Materia Medica of the IJni* ' 
ted States, is already extensive and important Many 
H^its contents supersede in the practice of our physi- 
cians, the drugs of Europe and Asia.* By research- 
and experiments, it no doubt could be greatly enlarged. 
and iiiiproved to the advwtage of the nation, and bene. 
£t of individuals. 

Our forests yield some plants, which, as dies, for bril- 
liancy apd permanency of cotoring, are not surpassed 

!^SoeB»rtM'6 Cdiection towards « Afateria Medica. 



by any tf Sonib America or Inda ; tiie mmiber U, hovr. 
ever, small^ aad the range of boea cMifined. 

Oor country is prolific of some metala-»Yet antimony 
and mercury are unknown as its productions Anenie» 
cobalt^ copper, aod the predoos metals, have been f oond 
.jn sach small qnantiiies or peculiar states, as to render 
them little valaaUe or useful 

There can be no reason ^y all these metals sbookl 
not exist abundantly in this country. There is evory 
probability tbcy. da The rocks, which are tbeir gaiw 
gnes in other .countries, in oar own are generally diffii* 
'sed It is indeed, no stretch of creduUty^to believe that 
dieir oreB are every day trodden under foot, turned up 
by the plough or the spade, and thrown away or re«» 
guarded as useless, from ignorance of their value Simi4 
lar cases have been known ; of which the following nsay* 
be cited : 

Blackjack, an ore of zinc, now largely emplbyed in' 
the making of brass, a few years past was used in 
Wales, for mending the roads; and the cobalt ores of 
Hesse, wWeh now yield a neat profit of li^OOO pounds 
sterling per annum, were fmnmerly employed fbr the^ 
same purpose.f 

If ignorance should have caused, in Europe, at a late 
period, such a misappKeation of valuable" and prodoc* 
tive ores, bow very probaUe is it, that, in this country^ 
inhere hardly one in a thousand has a seperficial ac- 
<)uaintanee even with their appearance, ibey may be 
in the hands of hundreds; may be used for common^ 
purposes constantly, and their importance never sus^< 
pected , 

It has happened, that valuable ores have remained un« 
MTorked^ to. national and individual injury, from a just dif- 
fidence in the proprietors of ejqaendiog their mimey* 
^ fruitlessly, as they could not obtain a knowledge of their 
np^iore , and richness* 



+ Watson's Cbymical- Essays, vol 1st, page 48.- 
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' Others again, rfeccivecf by appearances or the fatse 
representations of designing menr, have disbursed con^ 
siderable sums, and wasted much time, in the useless 
search for metah, when a metallurgist would at once 
have pronountced that ho ore existed^ or that it was one 
too poor to be profitable: 

'To assist, therefore, in obfamFng^ a full Rnowlege of 
the medical and dying drugs indigenous to our soil ; ta 
expedite the discovery of useful metals ; to aid the ma- 
nufactures of their country, as far as they are connected 
therewith; and to remove the inconveniences and disad'- 
vantages of ind viduals not possessing an acquaintance 
V^fth naturalknowlege, theLinnean Society of Phila- 
delphia has directed the undersfgned committee to give 
this public notice, that any plants, ores, or any mineral 
substance whatever, which shaM be forwarded to any 
member of the committee, shall be examined by the bo^ 
tanical and mineralogcal departments of the society. 
The result of the examinatian shall be communicated, a^ 
soon as completed, to the person transmitting such spe* 
cimens, togethier with such other information reliative ta 
its nature and uses, which the society can impart 

SAMUEL JACKSON,! 

JAMES CUTBUSH, V Committee. 

SAMUEL BENEZfiT, 3 

AurorcL 

KENTUCKY MANUFAGTUEE5. 

Exirdct of a letter from a gentleman in Lepsingion, jften, 

to his friend in Charleston, S. C date/i May 1, 1810. 
. " Hemp is becoming the grand staple of Kentucky. 
' In iMs town there are no\V at work 9 rope walks ; each 
consumes annually one hundretl tons of hemp ; 4 cotton 
bfiggiog. factories, consumption 50 tons of hemp each; 
one factory of sail cloth; in the whole about 1200 tons. 
of hemp, prime cost 1S0,000 dollars, employing 400 
hands, principally men and boys^ and producing to the 
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nanufactarers grr*at profits The «ai] cloth factnry ig 
now under engagement to deliver £00 pieces to tbego^ 
vernme:jt 

^* Four factories for carding and spinning cotton; the 
sliest established here, 200 spindles; the next, one mole 
of 160 spindles; another one a throstle^ with 43 spindles; 
and the last i^; now commenced to spin, and is establish* 
ed on the | rinciple of ^he New-England factories, the pro- 
prietor calculating npon putting in motion 1,000 spindles^ 
and has now at u 01 k a thro^tIe with 1C8 spindles; in 
the course of next month he starts a mule of 204 spindles. 
The establishment has already cost upwards of 20,600 
dollars in lots, buildings, machinery, &e. and will pro- 
gress gradually, as the machinery can be made till 1^000 
spindles are in m.otion. The machinery is all made here ; 
the cotton yarns are sold to the country, except what is 
manufactured in town, into bedtickings, cords, jeans^ 
chambrays, and plain goods. 

^ Thore* are three wool carding machines and one 
for spinning. We supply a part of Tenessee, Ohio and 
upper Louiiana, with hats, hoots, and shoes, and manu- 
factured cotton and linen ; we have excellent white and 
black smiths, cabinet makers (our cherry tree furniture 
far surpasses in beauty the mahogany) fancy and wind* 
sor chair maker's, fancy chairs as liigh as seven dollars 
each, .three carriage makei*'s shops, with numerous 
others of the dilTeient employments. Our buildings are ' 
of good coloured brick, put up in good style ; plenty of 
the most beautiful white and variegated marble ; foot« 
ways neatly paved with brick, and the middle of the 
atreet with solid stone, firmly bedded. 

^'Our exports are hemp, bale ropes, henrrpen yarns, 
%winiif fishing lines, seine twine, cables, tarred ropes, 
white work generally, cotton bagging, sail cloth, manu- 
factured tobacco, salt-pet. e, gun powder, crop tobacco, 
about S/KH) liogsheads yearly out of tli»,* Kentucky ri« 
ver ; beef, pork, lard, taliow, candles, whiskey, 200,000 
g^^loOdSeat down the river yearly; flour, beaos^ pota* 
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toes, hones, bacon hams, &a We fcaire two small 
baoks, tbatdo considerable btidiness ; the insurance of. 
ficc, capital 100,000 dollars, solely employed in disconnt^- 
mg and dealing in exchange to the eastivard, cfirides ten 
per cent per annum for tbe last fi\'e ydars ; (he otfier a 
branch of the Kentucky bank, capital 70>00a doUaiv 
makes ten per cent per annum<* 

lVLANO^J[|>iPBOV£M£NTS. . 

The foHowing gentlemen, to wit, Govcmcur Morris^ 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, De Witt Clinton, Simeon De 
Witt, William North, Thomas Eddy/ and Peter B. Por* 
ter, appointed by the JLegislatnre of the State of New* 
York> at ita last session, to explore the most practicable 
i:oute f^r improving the Inland Navigation from Hud^ 
aon's river to Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, have already 
entered upon the duties of their appointment ; an ap- 
pointment, which in its result, promises the highest and 
most important advantages to the community. 

if.Y^ Paper. 



• KEENE, (k. H.) JULY 14 

The Season From all quarters we have the most 

flattering prospects of a goodly crop the ensuing har« 
vest We have been seldom favored with such a con- 
stant succession of sunshine and showers. Indian corn, 
in general never had a better appearance. The crops of 
bay will be at least middling, in addition to which is a 
considerable supply of old hay on hand. In some places 
elover and English grain have been winter killed ; but 
on the whole, the tillers of the soil have much cause to 
rejoice and be glad. 
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Vol. I. j JBmrgeiown, Ca. Augiist IB, 18ia [No. 4 

. "The CoZofii'^iaYi AffrkuUwrtd Sotkb/ lmT« received 
from the Honorable^ Mr. Smith, Secretary of State, % 
late and entai*ged eiiiiioo of Ltird SonsmYitLB^s E$m$ffi 
on Husbandrff, presented in the name of the Aoihor. 

This very taJdable book treats at large of Sfteq» and 
WooU--^ Qi^ velvXive mttiU o{ t)raiiighi Ca^kf aod of 
lny b me trfj of Htuhanidiry^^wxkA cotitaiiia a Record of 
Lard 9amerviUe's celebrated Catilt Show^hom their 
orifin ia 1802> to and including the year 1809* 
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Roads and Maud Nantgofum^ 
Amoiig the numerous majestic rivers of the United 
States, the Potomak holds oo inferior rank. It takes 
its rise in that great chain of moantaios which separates 
the Western Waters from those that flow more directljr 
into the Atlantic ; and, after having marked the bouada* 
tj between Virginia and Maryland for above 800 
miles, ifiseharges itself into the Chesapeake by a mouth 
more th^o seven mHes in width It has tide water suf* 
icient for sea vessels nearly half its whole length ; and 
js navigiible for boats to ^esterHport, within a short 
distance of its source. TV little or lower faife are in 
Ae District of Colombia. Merchant ships q£ the largest 
siae, can come up, without difficulty,^ to the city of Wash- 
iii^on-x-a point tar^ber into t^ mainland, and more dis* 
tantfrom the Oceaq^ than any other ic^ the United State s» 
to whict| ships of such burden can navigate with es^se. 
Ko streatns of comidcraUe magaitade unite with it, be« 

7 
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anj towns on its bitik^, ivorthy of uoUte, below AUt* 
andria. Its wfiole foi^eigrt commeree is, and must cbn- 
tinue U$ be^ carried oii through die Ports of the District*-** 
th&jr can have no rival in this respect-^tftey occupy, not 
i)fily,the moi^t adva|itaf eous M^s^^botthe only otleaoaits 
nargii^ at all convenient ibr inHurcourse with any con* 
f iderabte portion of the country* It is true, the towns in 
the District hav^ stood too much in tb^ aitlitide of rivals 
to each other~ Although, taken (ogethfer, they have nof 
Iheretpfore, been capable of fortoing a suflScient centre 
^of attraction^ if the expression iiiay be used, and of af- 
fording sufficient capital, to command all the internal com* 
tnerce to %\hich their situation hath giveti them an incoor 
testible claim ; yet, instead of uniting in tbdr exertions to 
open and secure the means of intercoui^se with that vast 
extent of country to the North and West, whieh wooM 
have afforded to them the most ample resources for 
trade and commercfBl ei^rpriae, they have stood i^ 
aloof from each other— they have indulged uiireasonabic 
jealousies arid wasted thehr powers fit tinavailing at- 
tempts to draw for each other, that conHparttively, speak- 
ing, pittance of commerce and country (Mrodnce, to whiA 
nature in her riidest stale has given them aeeesa^Ths 
jgreut rnteresto of the whole have been too much sacrift. 
ced to tho petty qimrrds of the parts. When jusl 
Views of things ought to have diefated #ie adoption M 
every measure calculated to draw closer the bonds of 
union and thus g^ve triple efficacy to their exertioiia^ 
their policy, it woidd appear, has been to divida tii* 
ttiree-fbld cord^to disctsam comieelio* with eadi otiiert 
iftnd« if possible, to preclode all interMnraa by impnaat^ 
bie bari it?rs. * 

Rcre!it!y,horwever,they generaffybe|fin to discover the 
true source of their real and substantial interests izxid t# 
see, what a few men of more enlarged and liberal mindi 
a*wa*'s saw, that to promote those iiiterests most effeGr« 
ioallyj they must abandon Uiair idle dlsputer^ anil mttte 



^ their enertions to JM^tete and e^itend oommanicatio^ 
^irith every |>arl of the country aromid ; and especially 
mih those vast fertile tracta which are watered by th^ 
widely sytreadiof brap<^s of the uf^er Potomack^ whos^ 
iadastriofis and wealthy fonnert ma^t ever look <O0 
the Ports of Colombia jai their natorai EiDporiuin«^AiHl 
Aet Oftly tliese,r^he people of the whole western ^ooii* 
try, oh the Ofaio^ oa the Mississippi^ and, eveo^ on th^ 
.ftlissouri and the liakes,^ have their eyea directed to the 
navigabfe waters of thePotomak, as likely lo affor4 
^lem the moat easy and cKreet avenoe for intercoarso 
^ith the Atlaptio. Kew Orleans^ without doubt^ will be 
the {Treat Depot for most of the heavy and bulky pro- 
ducts of all that vast region; but wlien i'te United States' 
jroad from Cumberland to Wheeling, and others to diffiec* 
,eat points on the Ohio, are opened and made, and wlico 
the improvements now contemplated^ on the boat^blo 
waters of the Potomak, are fully effeoted^ many arti- 
cles of tbf lighter native products. of ;liat country, would 
find a more certain and more profitable market ia 
the District of Columbia, were even her present 
means brought to act in concert; and almost the whole 
su|)ply of foreign merchandize requisite for ilie rapidly 
increasing popolatioa of all that immense territory^ 
which lies to the North of a line of latitude, d4*awn 
through the month of the Ohio, would be horse to them 
from the Potomak, with more expedttioa and loss ex* 
pence than by any other channel. 

In bis jio^9 on Viiiiniar Mr. Jefhr^on observes, ^i 
^ the Western Waters have three principal connexions 

< with the Atlantic^ the Hudson's river, the Potomak^ 
:^ and the Mississippi itselfl^ Down the |a«t will pais 

^ all heavy commodities. But the navigation through 

* In the appendix (A) two others arc noted; one from 

Presque Isle on Lake Erie to Le Bopuf, dov^nthe^AN 

. legany to Kiskiminitas, then up tlic Kiskiminitas, aed 

'^fi^m' thence, by a smaU porttij^ to Junlatai wbiob 
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"f file |riil|4i nf Mexteo is co dai^geroos^ andfha^op^ 
^ the Mii«is«l|iiii *o dttecdt ^d tedions^thai it is ihoQgHfc 
^ probable^ Ihat &lIropH^n1lltlercballdiae will notreturii 
.^ throogh Uiat chaasel. It is mMt likely thatFtour, 
^ limber and Qther bttvy articles WHi be floated o«i 
"^ rafts, ^hioh will' tfaemselvet be an article for sale, aft 
^ weU as the^ loading, tfie nai^gatars retarning by 
'^ land or in light batteaox. There wilt l^refor^ be a 
'^ epmpe^tioi^ |)etwe^n the Hadson atid Potonii^ ri- 

* versy for th^^ residue of the cofl|imeree of a& theeotoi^ 
^ try westward of £iake |#rie, oa the waters tof the 
'< Lakesj) pftheO^q atidqpper parts af the Mitsis^pi* 
; * The Pqtqmak offers itself under the foBovvi«ig cir- 
i cumsti^ceir For the ^rade of the Lakes «nd the wa- 
^ ters westvrai!^ of Lake Erie ; when it shall hs^ve en- 
'^ tered that IsU^e ^t i^u^t ooa«t along its &outhera shore, 
^-on account of the number au^d exeelience of its bar» 
f bors;. the northern^ though shortest, having few bat*- 
'^ bors and those unsafe. Having reached €ayaboga, 

* to proceed on tQ New-Yorkj^ it will have $26, ^iles and 
^ five portages;^ whereas, it is hut 426: tp/A^lexandria, 
^ its Empqiriimi op the Potom^, if it turns into the Cay. 
'^ ahoga, iemd passes tbro^ that, B^ Beaver, Ohio, Yohd« 
^' gany* (or Mononga^elaand ^heat) and Botbfnak j^ and 
< there are but two porteges ; the first of which, be- 
'<tween Oayaho|;a and Beav^i^j, ^lay be removed by 
^ uniting the tources of these waters, which arc iakes in 
''the neighbourhood of e^cb other, and ia a champaiga 
/ country; ^ otb^ frond the paters of OMo to Poto 

f maky ^ill lt>.e from Iff to 4Q mites^ accordiiig to, the troH. 

t^ble which shall fc^iakep to ap{u*oach thf two naviga- 

. Itions^t F^r Oifi tra^ of tl^e ^^t 9V that which shall 



falls into the Susquehannah ; the other from Lake Oa. 

tario to the east branch of the D^^aw^re, and down iha( 
rto Philadelphia. Both are said to be yery practicable. 
" tOn the lin^of the new road1fi*tei Cumberland to 

Wheeling, the navigable water; of JMoDOTigabda {i^ 

Pqtomak are di$t%nt ♦bout 70 mifc^; 



« eome 'into it from its o#n waters or the Mtsshtippii 
i it 18 iieafier thMi^l^ the Poiomak ta Aleximdivai tiuis 
< to Neir-York, by SBOmukB, and iti»imemipted by 
^ offe portftge oqlji. Vtit it alK^ obscrvsdjr tot the raiA 
Iby Fotomak is less liaUe ta ifiterrtiptian by ice, or bjE 
wars with owr neighboitrBj^ the AngJorAniertcaiis^ or 
the l^adiaas) tfiao that to New-.¥orky which is oar fnm 
tiep oa the north through almost its whole length. 
• Ihese abseirvatiofis derive additiqiial weight fud irn* 
portaqce from die circuihstiincet that goods are^ at this 
time, ii^ tl^ pre^en^ s^^ qf tl^ river and roads, fre* 
qaeatly boated ap frocq the Qistrict of Columbia ,to 
Cifiqtierland, ;^qd t^ep fr^m thence ^o the Westeru 
Water$, at ^ lo^er ra^e tl^s^n they could be taken tb^rc 
from any pther sea-port Cpi l^y <Wi, a rgembier of Cjon^ 
^ess, for several seasons |fas^> has t^ken large quantv 
tie^ by that roptto tb.e\yestern Cou^itry-rGoods have, 
last sumniefy be^n ^eot by . Qen^4 al Mi^qiift t^^ Super* 
/ntndant of Indian T''?^^' ^^^^ Georgetown to St 
Louis oja. the Missis^igp^ near the oiAPth of Missoari, '^ot 
a less price tha^. they 9ould he takc^ by waggops froia 
Philadelphia to ^ittsburgli-9;ai^d fura and Peltry have 
jjpcen brought fj'9m ikcnc^ to Qeqrgetqw^i to greater 
advantage, than if the^ h^d been ^k^en tp marl^et b^ 
way of New Olrleans;, enveloped in the moist atmos* 
nhere pf the JMississippi and the Gulph of Mexipa. 

Thesis a^e fact^ of m trifliiig mo^^n(-^t}^y i^ffprd 
the sttrongest ioduceipei^tg to. the f^ople of tib^ Ulisi^ict^ 
fLod to th^e farmers an4 folders. p( re^I )>rpperty o^ or 
near to the w^ter^ pf Potpmak, and on or n^ ar to the 
.roads leading fro;p those vv^tcrs to the \Vcstern Cpuq*- 
try, tP unite ir\ thei^ exertions to ^x^epd and com* 
plete the avenues p,f intercourse;! which promise sudi 
important results, Roads^ canals ^nd navigable rivers, 
;are the arteries and veins that give life and vigour fe 
jjndustry. They are of the utmost utility both to the mer* 
,(^hant and to the farmer ; but especially to the farmer ; a^s 
l^e inroducf oi the co uiitry wUScb is carried f o mai-kct|, 
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i» gcaertlfy of much greater balk mud weight ibsit tba 
IMrchmdifte which ^a l^^a hiiek 19 retorn. From ju#k 
Ykurt of their true interestiv m tlM«^ref peot^ the Eastera 
aod Northern Stat^ii haven f^V oi^jr years past^ beea 
mkiogthe greateit efforts to improve the navigatioii 
of their riwrs^ anit by canuls ^nd turnpike roads, to af« 
Card to every part of thecountryy the oio^t compleUl 
means of eommunieaitioii with their conmereial lowns^ 
Kotwitbs^ilding hsr distant position i^nd the embar^ 
irassDseoti of her rout. New* Vork hts preoccofwed % 
very considerahlo portion of that internal commerce 
Which has itci itatural course ftlong the W9ters oi the Po* 
tomak, and a yery r^speetab^e exploring party of bet 
eitizeiis is now out, to devise the meap-f of ei^ten<|M9g 
))er grasp. Nor has Fennsylv«ai^ bi^en ^n idle spect»> 
lor. By mei^nt <^her turnpike ro^dsj, which #he ispasbi* 
jng on even to the Ohio^ she h^s engrossed a still 
greater share of the Western Trade- lodepeadently of 
the commercial advuntagea wbi^b have i*esaited fron^ 
such public spirited and well directed measures, 
other important cotisequences have resulted. The foeo 
of the country b^t been improved and beautified— the 
J30pulation has been vastly increased-^and the value oIt 
ireal property been greatly enb^ncect. 
/ It is pleasing to observe that some thing of the same 
spirit has recently been gradually^ though slowly, pra» 
gressfngtQtbe South and West, 'fhe legislature of Msk 
rylaiid have lately manifested a just discernnieut of the 
true interests of that importaot state— The city of Bat« 
iimorc is making eflforts wcvthy of her rapid increase 
in wealth and population- The advantages ac<iruing 
to the farmers ia the country, from the turnpike roada 
^hich she is extending, in various dirctioust towards tho 
'Korth and West, are daily dissipating the prejudices 
Svhich had been imbibed by clowni$h ignorance, and 
*were fostered by sordid rapacity./ Experience is teach*^ 
'ing them that what they had dreaded, as bringitog itM 
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W ih^ fr^rij^% hm$f net Qdy, r^ndwtA ibe trMtpor- 
iation of their )[))^bdiieif te tfinl yreat aadgfoii^ing Empa% 
rmin ef contfU^i^d^t macb more OMy aod le^s^ ej|pe«^ 
«jve than formerly^ but Mas conUtbQted greai^ to thf 
iraiue of tbeir landa. ^ 

Shetoo hath put in her daim to participate In the trade of 
the West'^and her claim will be heard The resoarcet^ 
the liberality, the enterprise^ of her citiaens will ensurO 
iti^ validity. Nor is there any reasonable groand of jea^ 
loasy between the ports in the Diitrici and Baltimore^ 
Her interests, as iar as they relate to the Westerrt 
Country, are intimately connected with theirs. Indeed 
the greater part of the Western Trade^ of all the ports oa 
the waters of the Chesapeake, if not ultimately of the 
Delaware also, mast concentre at Cumberland on the 
Potomak. From thence it mu^t proceed by the same 
routs in its progress to the waters of the West Prom 
that point westward, the opening and improving of the 
publick highways, will result from the united effortk 
of the whole, aided by the powerful co- operation of the 
Western States. What, principaliyi remains to be effeq* 
tedby the citisens of the District, and the people resident, 
on the Potomak and its waters, in order to enjoy a 
Very great share of this valuable trade is, to complete the 
navig'ation of their own river, and to cultivate among 
themselves the most perfect harmony imd co operation 
ui aU' their commercial speculations ; especially in those 
directed to the Wesk 'The towiii in the District mo^t 
aet as a whole, not as distinct parts- having separate 
views^or their great and all important interests are 
the same. They should cling together and mutually aid 
-and aupport eaeh other, tfnton will give energy and 
-^ffeot *to all dieir operations, l^or this purpose every 
Avenue of tntercourse with each other, should be rcn- 
^dered as easy and as eomplete as possibe, that Ihey may 
ht ableto eommuniclEite With facility and expedition and 
'draw f^otti each other, whenever reefoisite tho^e snpplies 
•litet mAy^ be necessary f« their several cudtomersw 



§ 
- Th6 »<I><!fettt niattos stiH eofitini^ their ^fikYttihU'^^i 
gard^They hjtve not yet wilhllrawn their fosteriag 
Itaod'i^Tbey had, heretofore, incorporated a Compasiy 
With extensive po^«er8> to iknprove the navigation of 
the npper Potomak and its brancbes«^they bad subf* 
fcrtbed and contributed, largely to the sirocic of tfiat 
Company**— and^ during the la$t winter, the Legisbiture 
lof Maryland^ with a truly laudable iiberality^ have au- 
thorised the raising of 300,000 Dollars by Lottery, to be 
expended, under th(f direction. of that Institution in more 
completely effecting the objects of their association.*-^ 
Still it remains with the people themselves, to determine 
whether they will profit by a boon so bountifully be** 
ctowed. If lotteries, which it must be acknowledged 
have become too comnian, are in any case admissible^ 
it most be to effect an object so imiiortant-^It cannot 
therefore but be confidently hoped, that the good peo- 
ple» whose estates are to be increased in value by the 
expenditure of so large a fund, and whose produce is 
to be borne to market on the Potomak and its branches^ 
the Monocacy, the Shenandoah, the Cooocpcheague, tliQ 
South Branch and their numerous tributary streams, wiH 
manifest a knowledge of their own interest, a liberality 
and a public spirit, not tnierior to those manifested by.^ 
their brethren of Peonsylvaniay Nciv York and ibe 
Eastern States. 

VIATOIL 

To {ktEdOorof Ac Agricultural Museum. 
SIR, 

Being a Member of the Columbian Agricnttural 
Society, and having received the two first Numbers of 
your periodical Paper, the Agridiltural Museum, witb 
Which I am pleased, as I think every genuine American 
ought to be, having for its object the promotion of A- 
merican manufactures, I take this opportunity of sta- 
ting to you my first attempt at making cloth for my own 
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Ipersonal ine^ and my guccesf in (hat imdertakiiig^ in 
my own family. 

I commenced by taking ten pomids from my stock of 
wool, after washing. A difficalty ocem^red of which I 
was not aware^ in assorting the proper wool for the bet* 
terkind of cloth; and which I have since learned to 
avoid, from yoor *^ Five minutes reflections on Sheep,'* 
which states^ that the wool ooght to be assorted, whilo 
in the fleece, and before it is washed ; but, being then a 
noviice in the art of manufacturing, I had every thing to 
learn. A coat, however^ I must have. 

The wool being assorted, it was pot into the hands of 
negro women to spin> who, I have no doubt, did their 
best; but, when done, it did not look weU, on account 
of the difference in the wool; some fine, some coarse; 
lome from young sheep, and some from old : but, 
having taken great precaution in breaking and card* 
ing, to mix the different kinds' of wool thoroi^Uy, so' as 
to prevent its drawing op after weaving, which is the 
ease generally with country made cloth, We had succeed* 
cd better than was at first supposed ; as no signs of puck- 
ering appeared in the cloth. The yam being ready for 
the loom, I had it wove by a young woman, in the neigh* 
borhood [Miss Edwards,} having then no weaver of my 
own. Some difiiculties arose on account of its width, 
five quarters. However it was woven of this width, 
and well done, considering it was her first attempt at 
cloth for fulling. The lOlbs. of wool turned out 31 1-3 
yards. It resembled from the loom, coarse flannel. I 
then hastened it to the faller^s, [Mr. Jacob Divenhoven] 
near Fredericktown in Maryland. He fuUed, dressed, 
and dyed it a Navy Blue. The 31 1 2 yards turned out 
when finished' 21 1-3 yards, having shrunk about oqe 
third in length, and from 54 to 34 in width, as maybe 
seen at my Taylor's shop in Georgetown [Mr. Calder} 
who has )iad some offers for it, to purchase ; btit not 
^iog for 8ale> a remna,nt of it stiU remains there. I 

8 
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fave fioij twtt coatir and my son cne out ofthfeSl IS 
yards. I ticver wore a more pleasant cloth, nor any cloth 
Wth robrc cre^iii li bavmi; generally passed on me as 
iritbh c\0ihy the only mortifying circumstance, in tlio 
case, its I wisbed it to be recogniited Hfftm^^pWh as wel) 
M (trcoont of Hs manufacturei as its cost 

The followlnct i^ the exact accUHint of the tkw ftiate- 
rialsaad labour had thereon, With the pt*ices annexed* 

fOIbs. of common wool, ht4() cents^ ^ 4.0C 

*^ Bpinriing Idlbs (common price) at 20 dents, 2*0© 

Weaving lOlbs. of yarn into S-4 clolh Is Ma- 
ryland flieney , 31 yards, 4 . 2iO 

FilUiJ9f « Dressing and Pyipg ^i ]i yards na* 

^y Wup, fisyia 



#15.^1^ 



And $ 15.57 1 ^ divided into 311 2 parts makes thsi 
doth stand xne in T2 cents per yard, for which f$. 
per yard could have been obtained. 1 have worn scarcely 
any other doth coats for the;se two years past^^-it wear^ 
well, and retaia^ its colour unfadingly. From my sdc^ 
cess in this piece of cloth, as you may Inlagine, ibavf 
done giving 8 and jjf 10 per yard for foreign cloths, aiKl 
fondly hope my countrymen will follow this laudably 
ftrtempt at independence. Thjus, may the whole body 
pfour militia b^ Mniformiy clad iti homespun for iivt 
llolUrs per man, and much less too, with the Hid of wrtM 
and 8 weethcarta. 

RINAMW? 4QHN»0{f. 

^qM^aff Md. Jply aOtb, IftQ. 

PenmyhMmm T)iimpiki RdUdg. 
•Hie friends tor th^ prosperity of Pblladoi|ih!a, mirsl 
be much gratified with observing tliat we are Hi lengfb 
awakening from the apathy in which, withotrt an effbiV 
to counteract thi^m, we have hitherto permitted ^tbe Yery 
iaudabl^j>pint of emulation on the part of oar fellow ss* 



lindns of >f^\v York, Jersey and Baltlrnqr^, tQ fifxsh 
|arnpik09 iiPio thjS B^Gis.t fertile parts of our state^ ao^ 
draw of( ^ur ow9 prod^ice £91* tbo ^ggr^ndizexncni f^f 
their respective Capitals, and witkii^ the attachment 9i 
(]^ qit«$eas^ to tlie nv;^tv;fe^.t . inj a/^ of 9ur poLitical bar- 

sw^- ; . 

A nuRiber'Af f^c^ ftr^ s*f^cd in ypiur pfper ^f SsiHfCt 
A^Yf Hrkki^ Ah^w tk:^.t e^ejrijo^s^^ pr<^i»ing to be effd:,- 
^Niftl^ ai;< ma|k^« to keep tb^ Pfo.^^iee in the peighbymni 
iieiod of ftbe Qo|8in/^figo'FalU,to it^ aiooit^oiiiQd (^slin^ 
^on ai PI^^Aelphi^ instesid,Qf taking U;^^ . Hf w *^oji^te ouj^ 
«ieightK>«#s 4^BfiU'mov^ it^v^O pref#red fpf ^> 

it rs ^aiiif^e^ory iobM «bte lofiitaftv fw^ iiio, wkcft 
^hevV; tKftt eii;e>itioio$ are makh^ m »a9Mier qiijartery It 
»rr<^0l tko proditoe of tbct^astand^fl faraaehos, tmnicih 
4i^t0ly »t t)m Itead eif the diffic^vjltteflfio tha auaqntehftom 
|iai^%ationr Md lo o%j^€di the teetstily, oC deso^mbnf 

' tti^a fiiti^ tffat a; fompikc^ is i^oi^ v/tidt koui ^ttmba^ 
fy lo Bleading, except Ibe tpace of iixteea tfyiles, wfairfi 
trill be «€mplefled thjltf }^^^ar^ the ifSMdsi hemg alt poro^dooL 

It ig a f^etytimt a ttrrnpikeh^s lon^ iy^enmade ttorA 
.Philadelphia to[ Perkiomert^T*and h therefore n^ces«ai<f^ 
redqlts a$ a; falct, that there rem^fisf only the sfpa^e from 
'Perkiomen to R^fRng,to eg^^ftpi^te a-fornpikefnom Vtik 
adpphia to Sanbury, i\ disitauce of one'ittiri^lired airf 
^flirty mi^s, m thifr da*i!et'diagQjrial: aod ipona.equetitly 
#horie«t rfm4k2 lip B^re9<{iie isle on Lake Ettiev i^iid^^at i| 
'^iiey^d^ tlvo eaiiecrt practknLl;)Ie rou^toPiittabiirg. , 

It i$ 2^sO a fz^ct^ that an acrt p^afssdd the l^isfatupefe^ 
session, to incorporate a ConVpany to^ Ibr npike the in^ 
ter vd from Pei-kiomct^ to Reiliifg, and that fr'^e Coti^ 
ttiissloners are now exei^tingtheniirfVes^o eofn^plete tft'6 
sohscfiption for the ^toek"^ ao as <o efmtbfe the €)oiii)plU 
ny to make their contr3i?t» this fatt, thfat ndatei'kls i^Wf 
tie prepared through the Winter fbi* Cfi^tiitticttigii^ 
waric withspiMtinthe^l^rpg. ' ? 



While we are on this subject it may be well to state 
acmie of the peculiar advantages of this undertaking, both 
M it respects the public benefit^ and the interest of the 
Stockholders individually. 

As has been before observed, it is on the grand diago- 
nal shortest possible route from Philadelphia to Lake 
Erie, intersecting the Susquehanna below the conflu- 
ience of the east and west branches, and is believed to af- 
ford the easiest practicable route to Pittsburg. It there* 
fore will accommodate, more eifectually. than any other 
can do, the whole of our State Territory, drawing to it- 
aelf, by branches, northeastward, and by the eastern 
btanchoflfaeSusquehanna, most of the produce which 
our brethren of New York and Jersey have, by antici- 
pation, already appropriated to their own use, from the 
counties of Wayne and Luzerne, and the Deigbbourinf 
partsof New York State; in its direct route, progres- 
sively to the Lakes, and by the west branch, accommck 
dating Northumberland, .Lycoming^ Tyoga, Butler^ 
. Iif*Kean, Warren, Erie, Crawford, Jefferson, Clearfie]4 
and Centra counties^ and by a branch sputhwestwardly 
to Pittsburg, which i» contemplated through Aarons* 
burg, drawing the trade from the southwest corner of 
the state,, from the sphere of Baltimorean influence, and 
fixing it with its ancient aud be^t friends on the banks of 
the Delaware^ 

Thus much respecting the general effect ot complet- 
ing this grand chain of communication, tins Bond of State 
harmbny and prosperity : As respects the interest of the 
€tockhol4ers>in the small^onnectinglink now proposed 
from Perkiomen to Reading, an actual experiment has 
been made by a Toll Bridge aver the Manatawny, 
which, on an average of three years, neated a sum a- 
moonting to more than six per cent on the averajje cost 
of any five miles of the road,, taking at one third more 
Ithan^ the actual cost of the Downingston and Eupbrata 
Turnpike.— Judges who have a knowledge of both routes 
think it will not cost so much. 



The fobfcriptionfi t6 ibis object, in its ooAMqaenoer 
compared with the cost, perbftps the most impoitaiil 
oC itf Q^tore that WQ be proposed to the dtiaena of 
Phiiadelphia, are now progressing^ so as to justify aa 
oxpectatton that a considerable party if not the whole of 
the road from Perkioinen to^ Reading, may be com- 
pleted the eosaing season, which will then give a con- 
nected liae of 130 mites to Sanbury. 

American Daily Hdveriiser. 

POMESTIC MAlffUFACTURES* 

^Te have seen with pleasure a Report from the Com* 
mitiee of the << Maryland Association for the encourage- 
ment of Domestic Manufaotures^'V^Tlns association, 
says the Whig, is a Society formed in Baltimore city 
and 4!ounty, for encom*aging domestic manofactorett 
particularly those of cotton, linen and woollen;— tbo 
members, near 2000 in number, having svbscrAed arti» 
des of agreement not to wear foreign cloths, or oso 
other foreign articles ; provided good substitutes could 
be produced at home. — The facts detailed in ibis Report 
are of the most auspicious cbaraoter. 

Various institutions tar the spinning and weaving 
of cotton, are on* foot, near Baltimore. The Union 
Mannfact^ry on Patapsco, has a capital of one mil- 
lion dollars; &nd will have from 6 to 8 thousand spin- 
dles, 800 of which are now at work. Tlie Company 
prepare all their own machineryi 

E. & L Levering and Go's, factory, on Gwynn's FaUa, 
has a capital of 200,000 dollars ; and will have 5,000 
spindles in operation in August next It will go exten- 
sively into the corduroy, thickset, and velveteen wares. 

TTie " Washington Cotton Company,** on Jones's falls^ 
have a capita! of 8Q00 dollars, and 1000 spindles in mo. 
twn f with which they spin 3000 hanks of yarn per week» 
from No. 8 to 30. They have a dye house, and 7 looms 



tor cords, IfipiltSi tlripeK^ chsimtoaysy glaghiim% ^bret^ 
tog • Mui sMrtiogfi* 

There h li' Calico prifrtirtg and dying factorr, 6H 
Cwynu*& Ptilb-ijtnd a mamffafetorv of Hats and Bqt^ 
UCfts, belonging to tt Mr. Cartee, of tliiei town of Baltimorei^ 

Besides these larger establishments, there are mere 
than 50 looms in and near the tovvn^ employed on sum* 
wer cotton }V^^^' 

^ The woollen manufactory on Jones's Falls, is greatly 
enlarged and improved. 

The Domestic Warehouse &nd other stores in Ba!ti«< 
snore, have now for sale the following wearing articles 
tf h4tM mtottfadnr^, drawn from varioiis parts of ^he 
VtMtk ; vie Flaxen and tow liHen ; cotton sheeting and 
sihirtifig; priotdd dalicoes, shawls and handkcjrcbie^ 
liotton and llnsey stfines ; ebiimbr«ya ; Virginia c^oth; 
ted4ickiag and coverlids; cotton yarn and tlirea^ qf 
kartells kiatds knd colours; sewiiig silk and cottojo,! 
<)Mtiisgi, coarse and fine cloths; cysimeres and cassi* 
fi«lsj| mortedo bats and caps ; bij^^kskin breeches, pan- 
|al«ons and gloves ; hosiery yai^a and shoe thread ; cotr 
ton abd thread hose ; ladies' hats and borinets^ &c. 

Exolnsive of the foregojng manufacti^ies, there aro 
Htliers, Ivhi^li have attained eonsiderabla perfection at 
Baltimore* There is one paper mill, which has a capital 
Df 1^40^00$; tvhieh makes 12,000 reams per annum — 
in^fher, wifh 9, capital of #^0,000, n;»akes 40^)9 
MMui. Two gan^powder mill^ whose capital is ;^ 16C|, 
000, that make 62 quarter casks a day. A spade, shovel, 
and bOe i^anafactory, who<ie capital isi ^ 8 000 ; that is 
Mid to make ^ doa. of Spades and shovels per diem. Tli^ 
glassworks of Mr. Frieze, capital j!^46,000ji annually 
producing a,4Q0 boxes of glass, each containing lOOi 
.square feet The type foundery of S. Sowers & Ca. ca- 
.pital ^ IQfiOO, that casts from 12 to 14,000 pounds of 
type per annnm«-*Not to speak of the paper hanging 
U^otwry 9( Xbomas ^ud Caldcleogh— or of tbci sU|r 



tfn^fron^rotlingfand ti&II fudory of Ellieott IcCa MtiiT 
Patapsco, with a capital of ^50yOOOL 

From thes^ facts^ the Committee do not hesitate to io^ 
fer, "" that the Report of the SecreUry of the T reasvry 
must fail far short of the real progress made, and of the 
capital embarked U\ domestic maaufacturesihrou^tte 

Union.'* 

^Wc in Virginia, are behind our siattf d^f of tW 
sorth-*i-iQ this patriotic career. But the good work hat 
commenced. Spinning machines on a small scaiey ar« 
u indtng their way kito tho eoonties^ to the South and 
West of us. The " Swift Creek Cotton Factory,* 
within a few miles of Petersburg, haa SOO spindlet i« 
molion, and in a few weeks wiU have 300 raore««*exdii» 
aive of some preparatory madiMcry^ on an improved 

plan.^ Enqimrer. 
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ExfiraelM from Lord SomtndUc^s Estug on Sheep. 

With a Tiew to the improvement ^f pur 6hoit-waa| 
§heep, a -d those more particularly belonging to our 
mountainous districts^hilberto neglected, I liav# tboQght 
it a duty incumbent on mc \o call tho attention of my 
countrymen to this point, and have therefore ventured t» 
puUisb 9 short essay on a subject, which ^y^tj man, %t 
all acquainted with rural or pplitical econoniy,.i|iust ad^ 
out to be of the utoiQst importance. 

< The breeds of sheep in this kingdom may be arran- 
ged into two classes ; those fvhich shear the short, or 
elothtngt and those which shear the long, or combing 
trool; of the foimer we have specimens m the South 
]);iwn, Hereford and Norfolk breeds ; and of the latter 
in the Lifrcoln and Leicester. The quantity of flesh in 
each class, follows the character of the wool; tlie short 
WKoolled dbeep being close in the grain as to flesh, con- 
sequently heavy in the scale, and hi;^h flavoured as to the 
taste; tlic polled long woolled sheep, more open aud 



loose in the graio, larger in size> '^ manufacturer's mut* 
ton,'' fit for such markets as supply collieries and It5hip* 
ping; but by no means> generally speaking, of such rea* 
iy sale. 

Notwithstanding the great Importance of the short* 
woolled sheep to the nation, the whple attention, both of 
farmers and breeders has, for the«e thirty years past been 
absorbed in carrying to a degree of perfection hardly cre« 
dible, the heavy long woolled sheep ; such as Lincoln, 
Cotswoold, Romney Mars^b, and new Leicester, but 
more particularly the last . 

Td such extreme perfection has the frame of this ani* 
sial been cariried, that one is lost in admiration at the 
skill and good fortune of those who worked out such an 
alteration. It should seem, as if they had chalked out 
0n a wall, a form perfect in itself, and then had given it 
ejustence. Nay, fresh technical terms have arisen to 
express points in those sheep, thirty years ago un- 
knowu ; such as the ^* fore flank,'' and the ^^ cushion/' 
terms universally admitted 

Such is the animal now : almost the reverse of what it 
was ; and from whatever source it originated, whether 
from the care and nice observation of breeders, or from 
crosses with Ry eland or Dorset flocks, is immaterial. 
Wherever land is deep and strong enough to bear long* 
woolled sheep, there let them be bred; but let them not 
be foisted by false arguments on land unable to maintain 
them ; by doing so the public is most essentially injur* 
ed. Our combing and coarse woof manufactures niust be 
supplied, and therefore our str6ng land should be allot*, 
ted to carry coarse, heavy sheep ; but if on the same 
false principle, one is to be pushed every where, to the 
exclusion of the other, I, for one, am old fashioned 
enough to prefer clothes to carpets, a necessary to & 
luxury. To he contihued 
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Extrods from Lord SomervUU^s Essay an Shuf. 

Continued from page 61. 

No desire of change, or love of innoTatlon, led 
me to abandon the long woolled sheep of my own neigh- 
bourhood^ the Bampton breed dashed with the new Leices- 
ter ; an undoubted improvement was visibL; from the intro- 
duction of the new Leicester; but there was a prejudice 
so strong' among our butchers against the latter breeds 
that we were compelled to look to Bristol market for 
purchasers, at the distance of fifty miles from home. This 
stock continued to decrease in si^e considerably, in spite 
of all attempts, consistent with profit, to maintain itj 

.notwithstanding fresh rams were three times brought 

. from Leicestershire in the twelve years these sheep were 
in my possession ; the loss of size in each four years, 
amounted nearly to five pounds per quarter* It will 
naturally be asked what sort of poor hungry soil this 
must have been, which could not maintain such sheep? 
It was the vale of Taunton, proverbially known to 
be one of the most fertile spots in this kingdom, and 
much of the grass land, in which these sheep were de- 
pastured, was equal in strength to any in the vale. 
A man must be blind who could withstand such ev> 

, dence as this. Nature pointed out that the stock was 
too. coarse in quality, or our climate unfit, it matters not 
which : the fact was plainly marked, and it was merely 

: an act of common prudence to follow her dictates. 
These sheep were sold ; and the same land, whicji 

^carried forty. fiye breeding ewes wa» immediately 

9 
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stoeketl with one hutiilred and fifty Rye Und» m i\mr 
itead. iHiG neighbours said they would all be star v^ 
ed ; the winter was severe, but the ewes maintained 
themselves moderately Well, and their lambs, al wean^ 
ing time, were in the very best order. The ewes were 
depastured on the high lands, west of the Vale of Taan-* 
ton, duHng the succeeding hummer, at the rate of ten 
per acre, and came back into the Vule in good store 
state. One lot of these t wo«.tooth sheep was boogbl by 
a farmer in the neighbourhood, and puiin turnips; be- 
tween Candlemas and Lady- day they were all killed; 
&tad on an average they turned out more pounds of 
rough fat than they were pounds per quarter. Land of 
the Vale of Taunton might have supportjcd coarse* 
woolled sheep in size, had they been pushed in first 
year's grass, ok* burled in red clover up to their knees, 
and the refuse mown afterwards for hay ;^ but this was 
buying a good thing too dear ; it if not the size of indi« 
vidualsheep, but the quantity of good meat and ^wool 
per acre which must enrich the farmer, and feed the 
publics and we wish to impress him with the convte^ 
tion, that no breeds of ^heep should be carried into dis* 
tricts ill adapted, both as to soil and climate, to receive 
them ; that, in exertion to improve the carcass, he should 
not forget there is such an article as wool ; and that the 
breed of sheep which, on any given quantity of land, oar» 
ries for a continuance die most wool, as well as fleshy 
and both of the highest quality, iisi that breed to be prefer* 
red, of whatever description it may be, or from what* 
ever country it may come. 

It is to be lamented that we have been such slaved to 
size, and that the eye can hardly resist it A medium if 
most desirable ; but, if extremes are to be admitted| 
without a doubt tiie small sheep, fine in its grain, is a more 
inarketable commodity. The rich wUl have it, because its 
quality is superior ; in short because it eats better; the 
poor man will find its joints more adapted to the strength 
of his purse ; and the dearer meat is to be, the more tt»i 
argument applies; for legs and shoulders of mutton aan^ 



aoteonveoientljrbcmitytndrettHedui p]ee«t. There 
remainsy Ibeti, bol the tnannfactarer, the mechaoic^ and 
Ihe middle class of boiHekeepers, to prefer eoara e-gram- 
ed meat Sa we reasoned whco we first sent this Rye* 
land mutton to market; hot these were the very peo- 
ple who greedily bought ft at a penny per pound ad* 
Vance in price, and that too in a manuiacturing-district. 
Bat we are told^ that sailors, ooUiers, and keelmen^ aro 
sure eostomers for- these over-fat joints; so they arei 
and long may they enjoy them !- Fresh meat is fresh meat 
to a man conang from sea ; but if he stays long m bar- 
bom*, aiid were onee to break pale, and get a taste of 
better mutton, perhaps it would be no easy matter to 
bring him bade again. 

We are told,, too, that coarse fat mutton is best for salt* 
Jng; mutton i&not at all well suited to this purpose ; beef 
|nd pork taKe salt better. If men are to be kept on salt 
meat, be it so '^^ \( they are to live on mutton, let th^t b^ 
good in q^ualit^. Qne of ilffi first C()tting butchers in 
London has often been be^d to say^ that be coiild not 
^ord to buy fat coarse-grained sheep ; for that, besides 
tiie loss in sp^ne fat, which he was obliged to cat froni 
roasting joints, there was noijle^tn enough to sapportthe 
l[at, which therefore roi^sted away ; i^nd that so lon^ as 
meat bears a better price than tallow, ^ lo^g he must 
deal in South Downs, and sheep oj that description. 

In pursuance of tlie object stated in the commence* 
laent of this Essay, the improvem/entof the fleece of on](^ 
Short- Woolled Sh^ep, the author, in the spring of 1809^ 
made a voyage to Spain, for the purpose of bringing 
bome a flock of Spanish sheep. This attempt is not easily 
accomplished 9jk %ny time, but {9 mo.re than cotnmooljr 
dUBcult in a time of wan It was an abject, not only to 
fttain the sheep tt^mselves, but the whole sysjkemof 
jjnAoagement adopted by those who had the care of these 
fipcks in Spain. In bo^ these particulars, the author 
ba,s befen fortunate enough to succeed. The sheep wer^ 
leleciedl from a Trasbumante^ or travelling Merin.a 
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floek, of ondottbted high bloody The rams^ twelv^^n 
number, were picked fram a flock of two hundred ; fori . 
except the Manso, or bell-wether, the males are left en- 
tire, on a iH*esumplion that they carry more wool than 
wethers, and equally fine. The couples (ewes ancl 
lambs) were selected from a number proportionably 
large. Of the high blood and qoaiity of this flock, the 
admiration of those shepherds, through who»e flocks, 
twenty- two in number, they passed in the course of 
their journey, about the end of March, wa& sufficiently 
indicative, if not otherwise established. Of their pro- 
|>erties as to carcass, and, which is equally materia^ 
their power of living hard, so as to carry much wool 
and flesh on a small surface of land, it will be as well to 
draw a conclusion from fact, rather than^from assertion. 
That must not be deemed a bad breed of sheep, which, 
after a trial of some centuries, can maintain its high qua^ 
:-^ lity of wool, making two immense annual journeys, and 
/ in a less space of time than could well be supposed, more 
.y especially when we recollect that the first journey com- 
mences when lambs are four months old, or even less. 
There are few breeds in this country that could support 
such periodical marches for any length of time, and not 
suffer materially in the form as well as quality of tho 
carcass, for both are inseparable, being, as before ob- 
, served, fed from the same sources. 
To be continuecL 

% The Hock* beartng fin* Wool in BpsiB, are distinguiahed by tbe ^ppellaMen of TnsbvinaDtc ; 
and 10 called from travelKng from one end of the kingdom to the other ; wintered in Estramadun^ 
and other warm proWncea; during the soziuner montha they graie on the mountains of Castillo, 
Xieon, and Aaturiaa. On the contrary, thoae flocka wlilch are afwajrh itationary, are, for that reaV 
son, called Estaate, and helong to the proTincaa of Eatrami^va, M(oUna, Co^r*, fc otlier districU . 

»»w>»»<cc<c<cccccc 

QX THE PaOVEB KIMB OF SEED WHEAT Aim THE CAUfES OF SMUT AKD OTHES 
DIftOKDBBS TO WHICH ^HAT GBAIir IS LIABLE. 

By «r folmSlBcUir, Bait; FraaideDC of Iho Boai« «f Agiievltun. / 

There is reason to believe, that the praotic6 of using 
young seed, instead of old seed has greatly contributed 
to occasion the smut, and the othei* disorders to which 
that grain is liable. Any thing that weakens the plant 
must sooner or later be the. parent of the disease. Nbw„ 
young seed germinates irnxuedlately^ and the flower it 
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eontaitis is not so thoroughly ripened ; hence fbeyomf 
plant must be weaker ; Wliereas, old seed liei a consi- 
derable space of time tn^the ground before it germinates ;. 
takes a stronger bold of it: the flower bj which the. 
young plant is at first sustained is in more perfect state; 
and the plant itself being stronger is consequently less 
liable to disease. In men and other animaJs, gradual 
growth is a great sign of health and longevity ; and 
why should not the same principle extend to vegetables? 
li is observed, that the fine thin skmned Americaii 
wheat, is very apt to suffer by the mildew, owing it i# 
supposed, to the same circumstances, of early or toorapid 
germination. 

It is. probable,, that the practice of using* young seed, 
might be introduced in times of scarcity, when tijc high 
price tempted the farmer to dispose of the whole of iiia 
old stock. Its speedily appearing above ground, might 
be an argument in its favor adverting to the after «onse» 
quences, which might not be observed at the time> or at- 
tributed to other causes. I am informed, that a Mr. 
French of Ballirica, ,who farms in the hundreds of Es- 
sex, constantly uses old wheat ; in that respect imitating. 
tlie example of his father, who was led to the practice 
by finding that old seed was in general cheaper than new. 
It is said, neither he, nor his son, ever had smutted 
wheat; and their crops have always been remarkably 
good. In their practice, provided the seed was sound 
and sweet, size or bulk was not much rcj^arded; age 
being the principal object attended to. 

These observations are made for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of farmers to so interesting a subject of 
inquiry. It is to be hoped, that many experiments will 
be tried, in various parts of the country, for the purpose 
of ascertaining" an important fact, whether new or old 
seed ought to be preferred, and the grounds thereof. 

It would be of great Qse to ascertain, 1st Whcdicr 
the wheat should be preserved in straw or in sacks. 
8d. Whether young seed if it must be used, might not be 
improved,, by being gently kiln dried so as not to huit 
the germ; by this practice, the gi-ain might be consoli- 
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dated, and the flowei^ on which the plant must at firart 
be maintained, more fMy ripened. 3d. Whether the 
amnty wbtdi must possess animal or vegetable life, is not 
destroyed, or at least weakened, by the wheat being* 
kept for a year. 4th. Whether steeping is as necessa- 
ry for old wheat, as for new. And fiih. . Whether it i$^ 
not owing to the weakness of the plant and; not to blights 
or other aerial infloences, that it is liable to smut, and 
ether disorders. It is singular, tiiat sprinj; wheat isless^ 
liable to milldew and other disorders than winter wheat ; 
vvhich perhaps may be partly owing to the circom* 
stance, that it never can be sown till several months a£> 
ter it is produced. 

}t is to be hoped, that many expei iments will be tgitd 
in the coarse of the season, and that the result thereof 
vi^iH be transmitted to the board of agricoiture, to whom 
audi information must be particularly acceptable. In» 
deed, those who communicate experiments upoq this 
subject, will be well entitled to the thanks of the board,, 
andof the country. 

This paper having been transmitted to Mr Arthur 
Yoang, he returned it with the following remark. 

^' The advantage of sowing old seed has been Ion|; 
known in Gloucestershire, and generally practised on the 
Cotteswold Hills, where they sow so early, that they 
cannot use new seed ; and there they do not steep 'on 
that account. In my report for Norfolk, p. 298, you 
wiH find trials and practice. See also Bannister'is Sy- 
nopsis, p. 84. [have sown old seed repeatedly, and ne- 
ver knew it smutted. See Essex Report, Vol. Lp. 302.'^ 

Farmer^s Magazine. 

ON tHS G ULTU8C OF POTATOES. 

Of all the roots produced in our fields and gardens^ 
Hone appears to be of so much consequence as the pota* 
toe. As food for the poor, they are certainly to be pre- 
ferred to turnips ; and might be rendered equally useful 
for otitic. As a fajlow crop^ they tend j;reatly to melU 



pndA the toil i beings- in this respect equal to iunupt 3 
and,iq general^ pay the owner of the land moeh better.. 

Some persons have objected to the general coltivatioa 
of potatoes, from the apprehension of Planting a mar- 
ket ; bat while they are retailed out at two sbilltofs and 
six pence, or even at two shillings a bushel, (and it is ve- 
ry rarely that we can purchase them lower) this appro» 
bension will be groundless. 

Add to this, that potatoes maybe very profitably used 
as food for cattle and bogs. No food is better for rear- 
ing arid fattening the latter. Cows and oxen will also 
eat them freely, and they are more easily preserved 
from frost than turnips ; hence they would prove an ex- 
cellent succedaneum at the season when spring food is 
most wanted. 

If potatoes were introduced regularly in the farmer'a 
course of crops, on light good soib, great advantages 
would ensue. He need not be at the trouble and ex- 
pence of having them dug up clean. Let h!m only tajca 
up the best part, and then turn his swine in : they wiK 
gather and fatten on the rest, and repay their value in 
the manure they leave behind them. 

Potatoes grow best in a soil that is loose and deep, 
where'tfae swelling of the roots meet the least pbstruc- 
tion,and where '^ they draw the greatest nourishment 
most easily. On this account, where the quantity in- 
tended to be raised is Small, digging is preferable to 
ploughing. But if the land be ploughed deep, and well 
pulverized, success need not be doubted They ought 
to be planted in lines, eighteen inches apart, and at 
twelve or fpurteen inches distance in each line or row. 
This will give opportunity for earthing them up with the 
horse-hoe while young, which will greatly promote their 
fertility. If the hotse-hoe is not intended to be used, 
plant them a foot square, and earth them up with hand- 
hoes several times, which, alUiougb more expensive, wilt 
repay the cost 

Care should, however, be taken, in the latter hoerngs 
o^ecially^ not (0 go too near the plants^ lest you cut the 
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roots. You need only, after they are weeded by han^^ 
to draw up the earth from the centre round each plant. 
Vast quantities may be obtained by a little additional 
labour in keeping them clean, and the land will be left 
in excellent order for succeeding crops. It is necessary 
to observe, that the same kinds ought never to be plant- 
ed twice together on the same land ; nor the same land 
set with potatoes more than two years at the longest 
When raised from the seed, great varieties, and some 
excellent new kinds, will be obtained. £cUh Papers* 

LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The Rev. James Hall, has, for several months past, 
been usefully engaged in experiments for procuring flax 
from broom. This is done by the following process r-^- 
Steep the twigs,of the formeryear's branches, preferring 
the most vigorous shoots, for two or three weeks, more 
or less according to the heat of the season, in stagnant 
water, or boil them for an hour, in water. This done, 
the flax separates freely from the twigs ; and where 
there is not machinery for the purpose, it may be easily 
stripped off by children, or others, at any time, when not 
qcnte dry ; as hemp is pulled from the stalks. What adds 
to the value of this discovery is, that on being cleared of 
the flax, and steeped for some time in' boiling water, 
the twigs, or wood, become tough and beautifuliy^white, 
and are worth, at a medium, from a shilling to eight 
pence a pound, for making carpet brooms, &c. ^^Thea 
stripped from the twigs, the flax requires only to be well 
washed in cold water, then wrung, and shaken well, 
and hung out to dry, previously to its being sent off to 
the paper manufacturers, &c. Professor Dot^ has 
bleached some of it for Mr. Hall, who has also seen it 
spun. The same gentleman also observes, that the 
fibres of all kinds of mallows are particularly beautiful, 
especially the malva sylvestris. They are finer than ca- 
mel's hair, which they somewhat resemble, and there is 
no difficulty in procuring them. 
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Mi3raci bfa Letter fhm tte mum Ucn&&Adn, dp Fegc^ 
*a5fe Jtfd^cHo/* /or ikakihg Pbpfn 

For ^dftie time past, aihon^ otber pursuits, during my 
leisure^iioul-s, I have tried a variety of experim^ots re- 
specting tUe various and least exjpiensiye articles from 
which paper can Be made ; aiU, partly TritH a vie iv to this, 
1 liaye travelled throiigh the greater part of Scotland^ 
finglahd dncl Ireland. THe result of my experiment!! 
and obscrVatiotis is, ttidt by far the cheapest and inost 
ready sirtlcles front which paper can be made are reffusei 
of h.^mpi iihd fliik ; lind the hempen particles of the hemp 
and beari plant 

. It is a iicti ihit sthoiit thd geueraiity o^ mills for beat- 
ing ami dressing Iiemp and flax, a large portion; in somo 
inland places, amoiunling tb nearly one half what is car- 
ried thither, isekher left there to roft under the name of 
refuse, or thrown away as of no use;- becs(use too rough 
and short fdr being spun or converted ioto cloth.* Now^ 
from the eirpefiment I have tiied, I have unirbnniy 
f^und, tb^t though too rough and short for being con- 
verted i»ld elothr, even of the coarsest kind^ the refuse o£ 
bernp and fla^, on being beat and shakenf so as t6 sqia- 
pate Hit' strawy from the rough stringy particles, which 
0an be done ra a few minutes by af mill driven by wind, 
li^ater, steam, or even by anf 6kl blind h<!n-se, bec6me& 
thereby as pliarble aff^ as useful for making paper, as 
the longest aad what is reckoned the most valuable parir 
oftheplantyafterit has been converted into cloth a«(£ 
worn for ye^rs» 

; In its natural state, it is ti'ue, the refuse of hemp and. 
flax is generally of a brown ahd somewhat dark eol'dur. 
But what oftb^t? By the application of a little oil of 
titriol and other cheapingredients well known to cviry 
l^eacher, such refuse, without hei^g in the least injured 
$pr making paper, ean in a few hcurs, if necessary, be 
Vade as. white as ^he , finest cambric. . By being beat 
l^h|?q, wet by a mill or otherwise^ it also acqiures a CQiu 
filterable dpgree of whiteness^ ; .^ , ., .^ W . . , 



. Nitt^irttm 93Ht f&A^Untor^s^W of b^«Mhilrii 
din excellent hemp for ifttaking clotb, cativas, ropes, ca- 
br^s Md a thousand other articles ; also the Very best 
inateriali fdif* making all kinflls of paper. Artd it is a 
fact, that Were even one half of Ihe bihe of the hops 
l^aisediO the eo'^nties of Kerit, Sussex arttt Worcester) 
liisteac) of being thrown away after the hops aire picked^ 
oV burnt, as is corttnohiy doiie, steeped for fiVe or six 
tjays in Watei'> and beat in the saiYie way as is done with 
K^mp and flax (independent t^f what mi|^ht be got from 
Bcarlet runners, nettles^ the haum of potatoe8> &c.) there 
^oa d be foand annually inateHals eYiough for three 
times the paper used in the British dominions. 

While wt admire the rapid progress tiiat is makitog in 
ifiairtting^ seutptUre, engraving, architectuiriEi, coacli boiid^ 
ing, andthe elegant aVis in general, one cant)othf;Ip be<i 
ing astonished at the slow progress that is making ia 
discoveries of the usefa) kind in various departments* 
Though it has not been attended to, nor, so far as f 
know, has ever been nientioned by any one^ yet it is cer- 
tun that according to size, every bean plant contains^ 
JGrom 20 to 35 filaments rimning up on the outside, under 
£ thin membrane, from the root to the very top, alt 
round; the one at each of the four corners beihg thicker 
and stronger than the rest It is also certain that next' 
to Chinese seagrass, in other words the material wiib 
ivhich hooks are sometimes fixed to the ends of fisbinj^* 
lines, the filaments of the bean plant are the strongest 
and most durable yet discovered. — These, with a little 
beating, rujbbing and shaking, are easily cfeparated fr^an 
the strawy part, when the plant has been a few day a 
steeped in water, or is damp, and in a state approaehiog^ 
to fermentation, or #hat is commonly called rottiogi; 

From carefully examimng the medium namber of 
stalks or bean plants, in a square foot, in a variety oi^ 
fields, and multiplying these by 4840, the square feet iii 
an acre> and then weighing the hemp or tiliments of aT 
AnmJberofstaiks^ 1 hnd that there are, at a m'ediiim^ 
about 2cwu of i^emp wu tacoe fflaaitiitr» ia aa acro^'Ad* 



mir^My cateoIa^4 tor bdiof ^Ms^«ited iato . e«avM| ca- 
bles, cordai^ anda^thpusand other things where streogth 
Ibnd durabiiitjr areof importanee, as weU a^, with a little 
preparation, uicatMipeir of allkio^ii, even that pf the most 
detic^t^ texture Now, ^9 lii«ie are> a^ least, aOOfiOQ 
^l^f. horse and oOer beaos, «i Gfei^ Britaia «pd Ire«- 
land; ae^d siiie% wbef e the^ is ii«| mi^ol^Qery for thf 
Iiai!p09,e, the poor ^f eacl^ work boos e^ vk4. others both 
young and o(d^ males as well as females^ Q^JSht (hemp 
bavtog ri&ieQ lat^Ijr from 60 to IQO pounds per ton) be 
i^dvautageoasly employed^ ^nd gaia soniietbpng hand* 
soo^ ftlir themselves, in peeling or oldierm^ separating 
(heiilan^epts fironK the strawy piirtQf the. be^o plaja^ af; 
ter the^b^ps «re.tbcesbed out,. Voars^ &c; 

. f AMES HALU 

B0TA3SY. . . 

It af^iearsibat in theprin.cipal tvorks of botany, thjereare 
described 5KM6 genera, and 19,8Q3 species of plants, of 
"wluch 683 genera, have bat one species, 90$ but two, 
)74 but thr^e, 124 but foor. This ^titeeration is, how- 
ever^ only an approximation to- the trutli, as the works 
ipeferredtAare defective,^and we may call the number 
^fdescrib/ed plants 22,000.. The first edi^onof Lin^ 
-QaeasV Species Pbmtarwn coatained only 7,800. 

(Lajn4oi\ AJojithly Magazine for JaoMary^ ISQSt) 

Mr. Qmm, JtHkoksi^r, at TmrtMf is abomt n!plMisil^ 
i^g in a duodecinu) votufne in boards, at 60 cents, Cbao* 
cellor Livingston^ celebrated •< essay on sheep.* l*his 
^treatise has beeti cotisideredof «l6h utility and tmpor« 
tance in the state of New Yorki, that iiia legislatnrt of 
that state has ord^ed l(50&copieSy^f it to be distribiifeNt at 
. thepubKc expeii/QOv We trust ii^ividual patronage wiU 
render any farther legislative provision unnecessary. 
If we would arrive at real indepehaence of other natiotis^ 
we mu^t cherish the means wmch alone can make ot #a 
<^and of these meaan sheep are an importaat asdipdisa^ 
ip^nsable part^ 
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The Company, t^t br«akfo$t, repaired to the slaugh** 
ier hbuse^ near Woblirn Abbey, {o view t|ie cai dasse^ 
^f the fat well^n^ die wn ^li^e yestei^dayi a3 ^Up w-rr * 

lb. oz. ' ' lb. qz- 

i;::arcas$ *. 92 SCarcass . . . . .... 102 8t 

lioose fit .... . . 10 14 Loose Pat. . - . . . . 10 4 

^pieece. . . - . . . . . . 7 ^Fleece . . . . . . .; . . 6 11 

Mb*Runcxmak. Mr. Clayton* 

lb. oz. Vx 0z. 

Carca9s S2 7Carcass 130 $. 

I^ose Fat 13 15 Loose Fat ...... 12 Q 

lloftce ......... 4 ^Fleece ......... 8 S 

Mr. PfATT. Air. Ta^svon. 

lb. oz, jb. oz. 

Carcass. ••..,., 112 12 Carcass 85 12 

|.opseF«tt. . .... .13 7LoQse Fat ... . , \ 11 12 

* Fleece . . . . . . . . .' 4 

, The company next f«|iaired to the pi^rk, whem wer^ 
exhibited aq experiment witl; |^2pi^l)ert*9 mple C^psta^ii 
4raiiiins[ Plpagbrrthe prize Sl^eep sheariqg-^a chptce 
collection of $peds| of grasses aiid othe^ agricultural 
plantv^tbe prQCCM of building a >\all pf |»^e) or cooi^ 
|>res8ed eardi«r-various implements of husbandry-*-^ se- 
cond ihew of South QoWn Taps~ailct seVe^ral Hereford 
^d ikvpn Cattle. 

.. About tbrpe oVdock the company repaired to the Park 
'.Farmi andjsat downto lui elegant dinner, his Grace (the 
^dhike of Bedford) in the chair. Aft^r which^ and several 
appf opriate- toasts^ his Grace rp$e| and proceede(| to re^d 
the adjudication of the several Judges) for the ^i^Tercat, 
4:lasses of bis Premiums^ as follows^ viz. 
' To Mr. Bitbrey^ a Cup^ for his ^-shear lopg wooled (i\ 
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" To Mr. Jobti Butfield , a Cup, for his 2-shear lonj^ wooU 
(sd fat wethtr^ bred iii Bedfordsliire. 
. Tp ^. Trey^^ri. ^g- » Cup» for bis 2-sbear ibort wook 

. To WngLf E^inciqa^n^ a Cup, for bis ^-sbisar diart wpoU 
e4 f?t wetbert Ired in Bedfprd«bir0«. 

To M]:. BIis8| a Cup, fgr his p$D of |Qpg-woole4. 
flieave^. • 

To Lord Qnglejr^ i|. Cap^ fpr liis pen pf ^bort wooled 
tbeave^. 

To Mr. TrevoTi a Cap, for lus pei| of ^boft woplei) 
ifaeaves, bred in Bedfordshire. 

The jGfdge^ for the Iong>wpoIed sheep, were Lord So- 
merville, Richard Astley , Esq. and Thomas Crook j andi 
for the $borjt-vi poIe(l sb^^cp^ J: Reeves^ John £knan> jon, 
and Hfeiiry Bojs. 

His Grtfce, oh the delivery of these Cups, paid a well . 
merited coihpliment to the general' excellence of the 
^eep exhihited/and of thgs^ in partic(ilaf| (o wbicbi 
prizes bad been adjudged. 

A Cup was awarded and delivered to Wm. Ronciman^ 
for the best boar under two years old. - * 

There were awiudedand delivered to John Bollard, of 
Lidlington, jS guineas. George Arnold, of Aspley 4 giii«t 
seas. Jan&es Martin of Nor^iill, 3 guineas. J<^ Ar- 
nold, of Crawley, 2 guineas. Richard Coaens, of Lid* 
lingtQo, I |^uiufa,fQr tbeic itrapec^rp inerita in abeep^ 
shearing. » 

Twenty guineas weroafUodg^^ to Mr* Rob^t Salmon^ 
lor bis Planting-jdough and Drag ; an implement which 
^a^ much and very j ustly commended. . • ' 

The Cup for the best plough yvas adjudged to Andrew 
'\yilspn, his Grace's b«|ilitf af; the Par)c Fanii ; apd two 
guineas to John Gre^n the bolder of it. 

Thirty guineas were delivered to Mr. William Runcii 
ipanrof Birchmoor Farm, for the most satisfactory com^ 
parispns of the drill and broad-cast culture of corn, ox^ 

\^ acfcs of. land. • 

^ ^wc lambs of tb« first ^^e^r^ 
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The premiums to ctreftil shepherds w«re next ^istri« 
fcuted, as follow t^ vi«. 
5 gs. to J. Sherwood) for raishig2K2lambt from 209,ewfs^' 

4g,. to Ctark y ■ ■ » ■ 8 6 8 . ». » ^836 -.**-* 

8 gs. to J- Holland,— —V-78R ^ t — i,.. ii i mg ia — -^ 
a gs. tO"-~Not^ngham, » ■ < ■■ ■ gat ..n-i «i> «i 681^- — ^ 

I g to — ■ a tt . l i i L .i u^ta as^^ 

His Grace then Iamented/thy9>it%thM year bad elaiv^ 
sed| without his having reoei?^«f)3r claims. Cor the fifty 
guineas be had offered/ for t:ift^tng (»^q. q^cres, at^tbi^ 
least, of land, in Bedfordshire). iiQlo*!«r«ikeF.me4.dow ; es- 
pecially, as they had only to vi^w, bi^mea^dows here, a4 
Priestley and at Maulden, to he 9<^vil9^P«d oCits imjjEiens^ 
advantages. As they roi^ht als^ bo, by consulting Mr« 
Coke and Mr. Reeves of Norfolk, w.b0» were prosent 
He should, however, coQilJnue %o. Q$er* it for one year 
more^ and should make 90 othec altei^ation io hi& pre- 
miums, for next year, than, omitting tbiij;: foir compiai:4.4v.l| 
trials of drill and broad east bujibandry^'tbe tria|la,bivin§ 
proved in favour of the d,ci)l uniformly. 
, The- pnnta^ . conditioQifi ctf preoiiums for next year„ 
were then distnbutad te the oemfany, as also a statement 
af drilled and broi^l-cast husbandry, by Messrs. Batchel* 
doiVy of LidisngtoD, ip Bedfordshire. 

Hi»Graeecoiieluded>by reinarking^ thai; his ebjectc 
in these Meetings were general improvement, and thai 
of fiedfordslure Husbandry in. particular ; which he la< 
mented much to si|y, was stm di«gracefuily beUnd that 
pf mainy otter oomrties^ a di^race whioK he earnestly 
exhorted the coB^spy presentjt to do-dwir best to wipe 
away, as speedily as possible. His grace then gave^ 

"< Mr. Coke, and Norfolk Husbaodry.'' 
' Mr. Coke rose and said, that called on as he was to 
acknowledge the complime&t paid tobim, and to Norfolk 
Farming; he lamented that he could QOt sit down witb^ 
out joining in the charge brought by their Noble Hosl^ 
against much of the husbandry of Bedfordshire, where 
little impcpyeni^ot f^as certainly itisibte. (M'tea ais Ite 



\k^A Y^peaite<^h}» iiiTitatioii h that rMm, to tie fiedrord-' 
shir^ farmers, ti> conl6 dowii to Holkham, and view the 
syfttem ;here attdootte f^rms of bis tenants^ few bad 
availed themsehreso^ it He was proud to state, that 
i6me of bii^ tenants, who were formerly as baekward aa 
Ibemselves, aild as prejadiced hi favour of old praelieea 
as thenisifelves, Mr. Reeves in parHeoliU*, who 'Was pre- 
sent, were now bri j^t earamples of good matiagetnent 
Norfolk sheep, dontinoed Mr. Coke, have given plae^ to 
Mr. Elman's iittpraved South-down sheep, and drilling 
has become general, without any instances of farmers 
going back fi^dm Downs to Norfolk sheep, or from drill- 
ing to broad-cast corn, and by which practice the ear-*^ 
loek, and other disgraceful weeds of Bedfordshire^ ought 
to be got rid of. .Mr. Coke concluded by observing, that 
Sir Joseph Bahks, by his exertions in favour of Spanish 
sheep, had rendered a most important service to our ma* 
ftufactares ; but do they, said he, want lAattori ? or cad 
we have a tine deece on a fat carcass ? and gave, 
** sir Joseph Banks, and a fine fleece on a fat carcass.^ 
The wordiy Baronet rose, and wil^ much antmatioa 
and good humour, thanked the company, eongfatulatiof 
them that it was at length admitted, that improvement 
in wool had been effected: and said, that if the Merioft 
carcasses were inferior, it was, beeaose their improve* 
meat was but just begum We have, said he, seen New 
Ifcicesters rise from notfiing, and no one knows what 
breed ; and we have seen Downs, fbfrnerjy like rats iii 
^ze, ttd#'rivaHing myhteeid in tl«i kingdom. In Spa- 
dish sheep Ihere is as mifeh eapafailify as in Lincotaishires^ 
which have risen > into fiake#eils, or in little rats of 
South-downs, which have swollen into improved Downa 
This speech was^ nracfa aad long apfkuded 
The^oaspany Ktlmed to thoCarm, aiidA sale of Park 
Farm stock took place, as follows : 
lfrSouthidownTheav€s41 guineas, Rev.— — Simr.* 

- lOditto. 46. , , . • . Mr.Elman. 

JO dittcl^ ^ • . 41 • Mr. Morris. 

10 ditto £wes^(.wa<#haac4Q ...... Mr. Elman. 



. 14> ditta three shear. . .39 guineas ditto; 

. 10 ditto fall mouthed . . 31 . , , j . Mr. J. Moor*. 

"^ ^''v^rr?oM^''^**'^i 201.2 . . . Mr: gtnith 
years old, .... 3 

.' Ditto. ditto. .... . Sie. . . . . . . ditta 

' AHereford Cow, ^-V^i,^^ ^ ^ ^ ^5^^^. 
yenjrears old . y . 3 ' unw. 

Ditto. ditto. . . . , ^ 22. ..; , . . Mr. J. Moored. 

A Devon Bull, a^ed . . 24 . . . ; , ilv. Coke. 
. A Hereford Kull, djtio; . 60 .... . Mr. Smith. 

The com'pamy then began to separate; some repair- 
mg to the Hotkham^an'd oilers to the Beechwood Parb 
jfths, 9Bd Hereford Agricultaral Meeting. 

£3ltnet*4'aftdabrMs«d^frositbe Iioodon cWbJS, •/Job* 22, mo^ 

woot Cardino.. 

ScBopitU) & li^eritfAN have lately erected* a con^- 
j^lete set of Wool Carding Machines at the Adelphii 
Mills, three and a half miles from Bladensburg, Prince^ 
Oeorge's County Maryland* 

/ This mode of Carding Wool intb folb; ly^ generally 
approved, where ever it has been brought into use, tha^ 
there can remwn n^ doubt of its. utility. It s^ves^ 
BRich labor and time, prepares the wool better for cloth,? 
and by miidng it in larger qnaaitities, renders the clotb 
of an evenr texture and uniform quality 1 wopi of difv 
lerent coloorsnmy b^ i^ely mixed^and the expenee i^ 
but to cents per pound. 

Those wbasendiwcol to sQeb machines ought to have 
it assorted and* washed; mmtty ends,' dirty locks' and 
burs must be cutoffs and to every 8 or 10 pounds of 
wool, one pound of soft grease should be sent, together, 
with a sheet sufficiently large to cootatn the roils, which 
may be carried on horseback without injury,; or Jn a cart 
iw waggon. .; 

PBJKTBD yOR AND PUfiLMHED BY DAVID WI LEY. 

JPiHct § ZMforMmty four Numbers, 
To be paid in 0dvance. 
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^ In a number ofthe Counties of Virginia and Marjland, 
considerable attention has beei#paid to Agriculture 
and Domestic Manufactures for several years past 
Societies have been formed for the purpose of promo- 
ting those Important objects— -valuable information has 
been obtained and communicated to each other — and 
great improvements have been made. The Agricul- 
tural Museum now affords them the means of extend- 
ing the sphere of their usefulness, and of communica- 
ting the result of their researches to the community 
at large. . 

AN ACCOIJIVT OF ▲ nStr rAUBTTOP WHEAT DISCOrSEED Hf ▼monilA. GOMMIJU 
KICATED TO THE eVLPCPER SOCIETY FOK THE PEOltOTIOK OF AGKICUIiTUAA 
AHO BOIIBSTIC MAinJPACTUEES, «Y THB BOX. JOftM TAYLOK^ £84. Or GA.EO- 
XSN£. 

The hiitorjr of a forward species of wheat, lately 
discovered in Virginia, is a short -one. A Mr. 1 shell of 
the county of Caroline id that state, about seven years 
past, purchased a quantity of mixed wheat of a merchant^ 
and having sown it, accidently observed when his^ wheat 
was in flower, a single ear almost ripe. Hence be con- 
ceived an idea, that it inigbt be a different species. To 
determine this, he carefully preserved the wheat pro- 
duced by his solitary e^r> which has now multiplied to 
such a degree, as that sevel^al thousand bushels will be 
made at the next harvest ; for k has been distributed int;o 
manyhai^ds. 

But the character of this wheat, deserves greater at* 
tention; and as in all probability, it has not yet entirely 
unfoldedits qualities,^itis.much to be desired, that the best 
informed botanical kaowi^edge^ auil the most accurate 
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agricitftaral e^^perhnents^ were united ia its j-nvestiga- 
tioa ^ 

The following pbservatfons airise from several trials 
vpon different soils, made mth6 two last years ; a term 
so stiort, that it would be daiij;er9i^sto allow tliem an 
onsusj^icicms refiancc. 

This whca:t m ripe from filleert to twenty days before 
any other — Uic straw is shorter by about one third, thau 
that of any other kind, and the siime proportion is main- 
iained in the length of the ear. But the ear always has » 
full and proAiinent appearance. The straw is encum- 
bered with very little fodder. 

The circumstance of its ripening 50 early, produces 
. the following important effects. • 

IsL It is never liable to be destroyed by the rust or 
smut. An effect towards which the nakedness and 
lowness of the straw, by allowing more freely the actiou 
of the sun and air, taust consideraHy contribute. Upon 
this point the experiments appeared to be t^o-nclusive. 
The two last years were singularly unseasonable upon 
wheat in general, after it was in tibe lear, at the place 
where the experiments were made, and most so upon 
this particular species. But this bid defiance to the pes- 
tilence, and weigtied above sixty pounds tcfthe bushel, 
whilst all others suffered a loss of about one third ih 
quantity, and did not in weight exceed an average of fif- 
ty five. The experiments were made id six different 
places. Upon ncw^-old — stiff— light— poor and rich 
ground. The different species of wheat were sown on 
the fame day, contiguous to «ach other, early and late. 

2. Beihg^ripe before cockle has arrived to a vegeta« 
tive state, it is never assailecj by that enemy. And it is ,* 
probable that theseed of the wild onion, may feel a shock 
^from the same cause. As to cheat, it did not niake its 
appearance among this wheat; but it is to be expected, if 
this, like other wbeat^ is liable to degenerate into that 
weed. 

8. If Vegetables extract much of their food from thu 
tftmo^phcrejr as the experiments of Doctor Priestly seedi 



dej^rly to prove; andifmore of. this food is obtained, 
when the atV is eondensed by a degree of moisture, than 
whea it is in a state of rarefaction, it results, that this 
wheat cannot equalljc impoverish the soil with any other 
species. Because it comes to maturity before the heat9 
of summer have driven dowjn vegetables to pasture 
. themselves, ah]M>9t exclusively, upon die ftore of rood ab« 
sorbed by tlse^eartK 

4. Admitting this theoretic ailment to be inconclu* 
^ve,it will not weaken the force of another, which isexi 
perinaentat. * Clover was sown upon fogr of the six lots 
of this wheat, and also upon ojther kinds contiguous to it. 
The clover, and, where there was no clover,^ the weeds 
suaceeding this, wheat, surpassed in growth the clover 
and weeds si^ceeeding other kinds, so greatly, that their 
super^6r luxuri'ancy was distinguishabte, almost as far as 
they could fee discerned And tha^this effect should be 
attributed to the removalef the forward wheat from the, 
ground, earlier ti^n the othec, or to any other cause, 
yet it must be acknowlfedgped, that it will have a preser- 
vative influence upon the fertility of the soil: 

5. Wherever the climate will admit of the cultiva^on 
of artificial grasses, the last observation deserves consi* 
derable attention. And it is aidable by otl^ers directed 
to the same object Before, as well as after the forward 
wheat was ci4,the growth of the clover sown upop it„ 
great^y exceeded that of its neighbours^ And it also 
came up better. Whetlier this is ascribable to the low- 
ness of the wheat, and its ngt being burthened by any 
operative weight of fodder, or to any other cause, it is. 

* yet att eflfect, as reconMnendatory of it to northern cli.- 
' mates, as it3 safety against rust is to southern. The pro- 
duct of the gra^s, bath for hay and pasture, is greater, 
and it also acquh-es a strength of constitution, capable of 
withstandin^the summer heats? There it almost uni- 
versally survived, whilst the contiguous clover, debilita- 
ted by being oppressed; with a greater burthen of straw^ 
and to a later period, perished generally in great quaa- 
flies, and in iBppts, entirely. 
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6. IT Indian corn is coltiys^^d to a consiideirAblc extenlK 
it usually suffers at harvest The harvest of the for* 
ward wheat is aver, wheni the cora is yet yo ma, and 
tjierefore recoverable; whereas it often bappenSj t;hat it 
sustains irretrievable injury, by arriving at an advanced, 
fitate, during the neglect incident to: the latter ha^rve^t 
This aliso produces a pressi^re of time, forcing^ tl^ bus*, 
handman to work his corn in improjxer s.ea^Qns> so asu 
grei^tly to diminish the crojjt. . 

7. When potatoes, or otlier vegetables, which are ga-. 
thered late in the fall, are used ^s a fallow crop, the re- 
pugnancy of this wheat to the rustBfmstbe highly re- 
commendatory ; because ^^te sowings are ever most 
liable to this misfortune, ^ 

With respect to the straw, which, including' the fod- 
der, is inferior in quaptity more than one third, to that ol^ 
other wheat, it occurs^^to observe, 

1. That thit^ circumstance produces a saving oiF a^, 
least one third of the labour, of cutt[ingr^ga^b^ripg up-^ 
<arting-rrstacking— and threshing, 

2. That the wheat never lodges. 

a That it may alm(?st in every ifasta^ce,>e cut by tha^ 
scythe. ^ 

.4 That the straw is mi, liable ^o be diaroag^d by the 
i^ust ^ • 

^ 5. That the grain, before and after the wheat is cut„ 
xs not liable to an equal risque from rain, with the lattei^ 
wheat, because the straw dies faster, ^nd. is gotten in 
sooner. a 

_ It will be objected, tb^Mhrs eircumstance diminishes 
Je great fund for manure, To this it is answered, that 
ti.e straw .s oply an ofty of the crop. Tlw^t no crop caR 
be cuU.vated for the sake of the o flfal T; at the impo. 
Terishment of the soilbj. the growth of straw is pfoba. 
My .reg,ulate4 by the quantity produced. That this ar- 
j^ument unites with the reasons before given, to sustain 
anmference,th»t it will require' the whple surplus of 
straw, produced by the latter wheat, to repair its surplus 
.«i uyury to the soil, beyond the forw^d. Andtb%t. 
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fliaugli it be admited^ that zny given quantify of land, ia 
the latter, will produce more straw, than the same quaiK 
tity in the forward, it does not follow, that the same ef* 
feet would flow, from a given quantity of labour ; be- 
cause the say ipgs^ of labour, being equal to tlie defici- 
ency of straw, may be converted to the increase of the. 
erop, and thus more than compensate for that deficiency. 
Bcsidejs, if tbes^ arguments are just, they exhibit an ar- 
ticle of agricultural economy, of great importance. The 
whole labour of removing the surplus pf straw, produced 
by the latter, beyond the forward wheat—rof converting 
it intpmanure-T-and of restoring it to the soil, is saved, 
and nothing is lost by the soil fromthis saving, because 
the forward wheat does 29ot take this snrplus from the soiL 
The shortness of the ear* is the next object of consi. 
deratiop, as it obviously prognosticates a diminution of 
tfeecrop. 

It is evident, that an ear, one third longer, if well filled^ 
xpust produce the most wheat But it cannot be con- 
eluded from hence, that an equal quantity of land, or of 
labour, wiU proijuce paore latter than forwajr d wheat 
JJccausc,. 

1. A.s to.the land, it may bear bel^ig sown one third 
thickeriq forward vvheat, than in latter, and if so, the 
objection arising from a deficiency of straw, is also re* 
ipov^d. Butif with an cqua^l quantity of seed, the crop 
of grain will be equal, and rhe land can bear a proportioa 
of the forward seed beyond the latter, it follows that tb# 
crop per. acre of the forward wheat wilf be greater* 
whilst it wi|l impoverish ike soil less, by reason of being 
'separated ffQfli it soonest Nor is this improbable, be- 
cause all the exclusive casualties to which the latter 
wheat IS linble^ought to bs taken into the coniputation. 
And because tlu? grain of tlie forward wheat, is. almost* 
invariably be^t (^Ued and heaviest 

% Sl^ould this expectation turn out to be groundIesS|^ 
as to an equal quantity of land, yet it may be safely af.. 
firmed, that an equal quantity of labour, would at least 
produce an equality in the crops, both as to grain and' 
ftraw. More ground might be kept in tillage, becansf 
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ft woald be less impoverished. An improvement in the' 
fertility of the soil, woald be effectuated. ^ And all the 
exclusive calamities to whiph the latter wheat is liab^ 
avoided. 

To form a comparative average of these rival crops,' 
tvouid require a long succession of accurate experi- 
ments^ as the only means by which a just convputation of 
the exclusive calamities, so inimical to the Jatter wheat,' 
could be made. During the two years' experiments be- 
fore mentioned, the forvsrard wheat had the advantage 
of the latter, in every respect, and in all soils. The crop 
w^as greater by the acre — in increase — foe the labour-*-' 
heaviest^— and the straw was the most valuable. But these 
results, though related, are not to be relied upon, to infer' 
another result, in the case of both kind^ arriving^ to a 
state of complete perfectioiK 

, The grain of the forward wliea,t is harder than that of 
any other, with which it has been compared—it is largo 
— plump — white—and produces flour both in<]pantit^' 
and quality, equal to the best latter white wheat. This 
hardness of the grain, conspires with the inferior growth 
of straw and fodder, to lessen the lia^biHty of the ibr- 
ward wheat, to sprout in the field, either before or after 
it is cut. A n effect, to which its ripeiiin|^ in cooler wes^. 
ther, also contributes. 

It is very probable that this species of wheat, would 
be an as^fal acquisition to those countries, which have 
Sfummers so sboi;^> or climate so hurried, as to cause ma* 
ny impediments to the culture of wheat Should it sue* 
cced, labour would be lessened, and the erops rendered. 
rAorc certain. Such a probability suggests the propriety 
of introducing it into Great Britain ; because,, whilst it 
might benefit that country, it might open a temporary 
branch of commerce to this, of considerable importance. 
And if, as is possible, it should be foupdthat ou^soii' 
and climate operated particularly against th^ d^egeneira- 
cy of the wheat, its exportation for seed, might be a trade/ 
ef considerable duration. 

JOHN TAYLOR ._^ 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1794. 
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For iht Agficulfwral Museum.^ 

THE ntpsoTfixzHT OF Msftofea nc TB« vsnsD nAtct. 

JSxtract of a tetter from Chancellor Livingston, to M\ 
Custis of Arlington, dated 29th Juntf 1810L 

My Ibeep shearing thi^year offers the following evf 
rioQs and encouraging facts :— 

The average of the fleeces of my three stock rams, was 
upwards of nine pounds fourteen ounces; and one of them 
weighed 11 lb. 11 oz. which sold at ^ per lb. as it came 
from the sheep's back. 1 believe the United States have 
never before witnessed a floece that sold as this did, 
at more than 5^ 2a —The average of the ewes' fleeces, 
tlie whole number being 196, was equally Interesting, as 
you will see from the following statement: — 

26. oz. lb oz. 
Half bred ewes averaged H I heaviest fleece, 8 

3tl^ do. do. 53 heaviest fleece, 7 9 

^'8 da. do. S C heaviest fleece, 8 4 

Fall .bred, do. 5 13 heaviest fleece, S VZ 

From this ft appears, that the weight of the fleece« is 
proportioned to the purity of the blood, and that in cros* 
sing with these sheep we not only gain in the value of 
the wool, but in its quantity, which [ am told is more an 
object in your state than the quality. If so, cross your 
l6ng wooled ewes with Clermont Merino rams, and I 
am persuaded that you will add to the weight of tlieir 
fleeces. • The next thing worthy of observation is the im^ 
provementon my s^ock since the last year; the average 
of my full bred ewes was then only 51b. 2 oz. this year 
they have gained nine ounces per head,,though the keep 
was exactly the same. I attribute tliis to two causes, 
first to the better selection of rams, which I am no.w able 
to make, adiiiiting none to my flock that are not very finc^ 
and that yield less than^lb. of wool ;— and next, to the 
general improvement occasioned by keeping and cK* 
mate, for it is upon the young e we§ that the gain is most-^ 
file old cues remaijiiog as they Avere last year. A thi^d 
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inference from these facts is, that it willB^ vety pfactica- 
tie to have a flock of ewes, whose fleccfes shall average 
at least 8 lb. — for if some give 8 lb. 12 02. and several 8 1\>. 
there can be no doubt that when I begin to select my 
evi^es as I do my rams, and sell thos« that have the; 
lightest or coarsest fleeces, 1 may bring tMm to 8 Ib.-^ 
which is about the standard of the Rambottillet flock-^- 
andmore than the double of the flock » of Spain. It ie 
by this' mode of proceedure that the flock of Rambouilr 
let is so very superior to the Spanish flocks, both in the 
quantity and the quality of the woo!,— What will be the- . 
state of our manufactures when your farmers, instead of 
a few ragged sheep, keep flocks of 1000 MerinosT, which 
any farm of 1000 acres may conveniently do? And lei . 
me add, what will be the difference in the tircumstances 
of the farmer, who receives 16000 Dollars a year for his 
wool, with 'less expence than it costs him to make 1000 
Dollars by his tobacco ? 

Extract Prom Lord SovfttrvUlt^s J^ssay on Sheep. 
Continued from page 68. • 

The Merino fleece is, in colour, unlike that of any Enk 
glish breed. There is a dark brown tinge on the surface 
of the best fleeces, amounting almost to a black, which is 
formed by dust adhering to the greasy, yolky properties 
of its pile ; and the contrast between it and the rich 
white colour within, as well as that rosy hue of the skin, 
peculiarly denoting high proof or aptitude to fatten, sur- 
prise at first sight The harder the fleece i^, the more it 
resists any outward pressure of the hand, with certain 
exceptions, the more close and fine wiU be the wool 

On their first importation, there was i^ great deficiency 
of milk in the ewes, as well as a tendency to barrenness^ 
which is now ascertained to have arisen from the severe 
journeys to which this race of sheep is twice ini< the ^^ear 
subjected, when^in Spain, and to which their valuably 
properties have beeii blindly attributed They are now 
regular in their time of lambing; their udders arc as full> 
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^tid ihey afe ^s ga^d nurses as any sheep T have ever 
sieen. Ifc was ftot till some years afterthcir arrival in this 
country; when Ihey had beeome inured to the c)in)ate, 
that any instance of doubk lambs occurred, now it is not' 
mi unfrequent occurrence. 

That power to influence tlie character of a dock, which 
id said to exist in the male ratlier than in the female, is 
here apparent; firsts in as mUch as the polled rams of this 
breeds which are occasionally to be found, if descended 
from a polled ram, will produce male stock having a 
tendency to be without horns, or at least to have only 
snaghorns ; and, on the Other hand, the get ot the Meri- 
no ram, on shearling ewes got also by himself, have a 
^rong tendency to horns, almost equally $6 with the We- 
thers of this breed, whicl} resemble very much the small 
original Dorset wether ; for this reason, I judge that a 
cros5 between the best shaped Merino ram, and the old 
Dorset ewe, will be excellent, because the outward cha- 
racter beiug much alike, the want of quantity and quality 
of wool, in the Dorset breed, will be corrected in the 
most striking manner ; this tendency in the Merino 
sheep, to grow wool in abundance, must add materially 
to the health of the flock, by covering the most vital and 
tender parts* of the body, namely, the belly and the breast 
The effect of a Spanish ram on the fleeces of a horned 
flock, such as the Dorset, the Welsh (a sheep of neat 
frame), on the Wiltshire, the Norfolks, the Dartmoor^ 
the Scotch, and indeed the whole race of horned moun- 
taineers, wilt be neither more nor less than a very great 
increase of profit on the fleece, with very little, if any, 
injury whatever to the form of the animal. And when 
we consider, that the fleece makes an annual yeturn, the 
rental as it were, and that a quick return is allowed to 
be the farmer's best object, while the carcass, like the fee, 
can only be once sold, we may express alike our sur- 
pri&e and regret, that such fatal supineness should have 
thus long prevailed, on a subject of the most manifest im- 
|^ortaace> both to the tenant and the landlord 
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Attcntionhas. not been paid, in Spain, to theforili of 
their sheep ; and it must be evident to every judge of 
stock,that a journey from the mountains iaf the north to 
the plains of the south of Spain, cannot be otherwise than 
productive of'^more injury to the franie and constitution 
of the animal, than of benefit to the fleece, which, like the 
frame, is dependent on a^nd nourished by the blood- 
Does it stand to reason, that a long drift of four or five 
liundrtd miles every spring and autumn, and that at the 
rate of eighty or a hundred miles per week, can be bene- 
ficial to sheep ? Undoubtedly not. ^ IJave we a single 
breed which could support it uninjured ? None, which 
tvould not have been hunted into deformity. 

So far from thinking hot climates necessary to fine 
Wool, we know that coarse-fleeced sheep are to be found 
in many parts of Spain ; that in Portugal^ wool, unmixed 
with Merino blood, is, of the coarsest quality. We 
know too, that after shearing, every pile is coarse^ and 
improves, both to the eye and touch, as the autumn ad- 
vances. No race of sheep has ever been seen, even in 
tliis northern climate, to be more impatient of heat, or 
more oppressed by it, than the Merino. By due attenti- 
on to food; by moderation and equality of keep; by- 
shelterin the winter months ; and by those common re- 
gulations which induce health in the animal itself, we shaft 
stand a«j high, as to the produce of wool and meat,*as any 
nation in Europe. One inference may be clearly dedu- 
ced from the long drift andyolky fleece of the Merinos ; 
namely, that they are equal, if not superior, to any breed 
in these kingdoms to work in the fold. We may add, 
that the length and thickness of wool covering their belly 
and hind legs, together with a closeness of pile on the 
back and loins, must of necessity enable them to sup^ 
port more severity of cold and wet than any breed as yefe 
ihtroduced among us ; unless we admit, that length and 
fineness of vvooi are inseparably connected with weak- 
ness of constitution, which evidence from all quarters for* 
ibid$ us to do. With respect to the yolky fleece abdv^ 
noticed; this property alone demonstrates the superiority 
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of this wool to all others, for every purpose of clofhln^ 
inanufactare ; and as it is occasioDally found in other 
breeds of short wool sheep, I ihink it right to enlarge a 
little upon it— By '^ yolk," is meant that yellow sub* 
stance which escapes from the skin, and is to be found in 
the wool of every Merino sheep, \^hen in health and good 
condition. This singular property it is which qualifies 
wool for the milling or felling process, and which, ia 
fact^ makes the difference between good and bad cloth. 
It is the surest symptom of health in sheep; and J can^ 
not help considering it as similar to those wholesome se* 
cretionsin other animals which are the invariable con^ 
comitants of liealtb, ifnot carried to excess: I mean that 
cold dew which vv^e find in tlie no&e of the ox and cow* 
this moisture dried up, is the first and surest sign of fe- 
ver ; so, in, th^ human species, when the nasal discharge 
is regular, health prevails; in fever, it constantly 'disap* 
pears. I may be mistaken in ca,IIing these properties 
analogous; 1 am not in stating that they are severally the 
surest criterion of health and disease. Wlien a sheep 
is fatted, this yolk is thrown out in an increased degree; 
and, in our English breeds, would probably be attended 
with a deterioration of the wool ; but in the Merino race 
of sheep, as far as my practice has gone^ it adds only to 
the length of the pile. I see no deficiency of yolk in Me* 
rino sheep in England, well kept and inured to tlie cl^ 
mate ; and I am decidedly of opinion, that it is the be At 
proof we can have to guide us, that any climate is nott09 
severe, whilst the yolk rises, If it will rise in L^pland^ 
Merino sheep will prosper there. 

In other respects, these sheep are not mOch unlike 
sonae English breeds. The rams, indeed, have a buff 
tinge in their coantenanee ; they may reach 17 lbs. a quar. 
ter, when tolerably fat ; the ewes are not low on their legtf, 
are very fine in bone, and. may reach lllbs. a quarteit 
There are various opinions as to their origin 5 Mr. Toilet 
thinks it may be traced from Asia Minor, and Greece^ 
into Italy; from thence, probably, into Spain. Colu- 
m^llvL, and other writers, call them ^ Tarcntihe sheep^'* 



from the eiiy of TarentaoL We have U reeorded, tlml- 
they originally came from England in the beginning of 
the foarteenth century : be this as it may^ it is high time 
they returnto.it again: for aKIiongh there are different 
opinions astotbeir origin; witbiaa few years there will 
be but one as to their value. [To be fioniinucd. 

^ 9& ttie anMr of BUfcteg VIm fran die Katirtt G|itp«» «ad the advwta««f to Ve derived fro«» 
it»«tttClv«tiOB. Br'OUBVB COOVE»; 0riiew.Jtortey. 

I gaAer Ifte bunches of grapes when fuHy ripe and 
Ay : separate rottett w unripe from the sound amd 
l^od, (the former may be distilled for brandy); For 
making the wrne^ I open the eider er apple mill, so a» 
not to mash the stems or seeds, tbeii< run the grapes 
through it to break all the berries ; le^the mashed fruit 
stand in a tight vessef ten or twelve hours, then lap it in 
dean straw, first made damp* on the cider press floors 
and then press the juice out as cfean as possible. Then 
take the pumice, moisten it with water^ let it stand as 
above, and press it again, add the liquor to tlie othcr>. 
and then add sugar agreeably to the acidity of the grapes 
I have found from haif a pound to one pound per gallon 
ijQ be sufficient, and the white Havanna sugar Ihe best. 

When* the sugar is dissolved, put it in a cask for fer- 
mentation ; fill it night and morrning to* work out the 
iilth. When it discharges a clear white froth, eheck the 
fermentation gradtially by putting the bung in slacks 
tightening it gradually tilt the liquor is in a tranquil state^ 
then rack Ft into a clean cask, or return it into the same 
after having rinsed it well with gravel and water. I 
find it best to put into the cask a pint or pint and half of 
^French or good Appl^ brandy^ to each gallon of the 
cask's contents ; then fill it about one quarter full of the 
wine, burn a sulphur match suspended in the bung bole^ 
,and stop it while burning, after which shake it well to 
incorporate the smoke and liquor ; then fill the cask if 
you have a sufficient quantity, if not fill it with what j^ 
filtered from the lees, which should be done by sus- 
ipendingit in a bag made of linen or flannel, in the form 
^of a cream strainer^ over a broad vessel^ returning it as^t 
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runs 9 till it drops clear : — I'he liquor thus pro.currd frooi 
the lees^ improves the other^ as its flatness assists in traii- 
quilizing it. In about a month it should be racked agam 
and I find letting it dribble or pass slowly through the 
atmosphere into an open ves^el^ assists in giving it tlie 
quality of age. 1 have repeated the racking several 
times and found benefit from it When made in the 
above way it generally fines itself; if not^ it may be fined 
as other wines are. 

Taking into consideration with what ease and expedi* 
tion grape vines may be propagated to advantage, the 
great expence and uncertainty of being supplied from 
foreign countries^ and the base and dangerous practice 
of adulteration by many of the venders of wine, I am 
induced to urge the propagation of grape vines, especi- 
ally in such placid where shades are wanted, as they may 
be placed and trained in such manner as fancy and con- 
venience may direct — Grape Vines are better for shades 
than trees, and if placed on horizontal arbors between the 
first and second stories of houses, wHl not obstruct air or 
prospect. And is the most favorable situation for tho 
production, quality and protection of the fruit 

Experience has convinced me that the best kind of our 
native grapes is the most proper to plant and cultivate 
in our country, as tliey are proof against the sevecest 
winters ; are not so subject to blast or rot on the vines as. 
foreign grapes, placed in situations where they can have 
the full benefit of soil, sun and air. Spread on horizon* 
tal arbors and properly trained every spring, their pro- 
duction and quality will exceed the expectation of any 
wiio have not seen it tried. 

As there are in the United Slates numbers of persons 
from countries where the best of wines are made in 
abundance, many of them must have a thorough know- 
ledge of the business ; I hope some of them will favor 
tlie public with an account of the process ; mine must be 
4mperfect as it is only experimental. 

There hat been made In the town of McBdville, ^eDit. this fear, between TOO aad 800 f alTottf 
M comnt win«» little iaferlor ia flavor, bod,, and appearaacQ to the b««t Sheriy. The aroMf* ^^ 

|ae: eX Uiis wia« will cot e^t^ccii fifty ccbU p«r gallou. 
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THE post-office; establishment. 

• When we look back and see what our country was a 
few years ?igo, and consider what it is now, we cannot 
fail to be astonished at its growth. The old world fur- 
nishes no example of the kind. Indeed, so rapid is the 
advance of improvement, that oar minds a,re scarcely 
tfcle to keep pace with its progress, and we ^re almost 
led to deny the evidence of our senses. — The traveller, 
as he proceeds on his journey, passes a wilderness ; and 
behold! on his return, as if by magic, the wilderness is 
converted into a fruitful g^^rdep, and blossoms with a 
thofisand sweets^* 

One hiuidred years ago, the whole importations into 
North America did not amount to 1^2,000,000 annually. 
Fifty years afterwards, the imports bad increased to 
twenty inillions qf dollars ; and in 1807^ the diUies <;done» 
90 imports into the United States (making no deduotioii 
for drawbacks) e3i;ceeded twenty-six millions of dollars | 
a sum equal to the export trade of Qreat-Bj^itaja to ali 
the world a century ago. 

Should no untoward drcumstanee interrupt the pron^ 
perity of our country, a few years will place us entirely 
independent of the products of Europe, and our physic 
tial strength may bid defiance (o the qnited effort^ pf her 
arms. 

Among the improvements in the United States, there 
IS, perhaps^ no one that has advanced more rapidly, or 
proved more extensively useful, than that of the transpor- 
tation of the mail. There is not a man of literature or 
business in the nation who does not constantly experience 
its benefits. Yet very few give themselves the trouble 
to reflect a moment on its importance. In point of publid 
Utility, it holds a rank but little inferior to printing. Co- 
pies may be multiplied at the press, but, without this cs«^ 
tablishment, how limited must be their distribution ! By 
the extensive and rapid transportations of the mail, thel^ 
transactions of each part of the country are circulated,, 
as if on the wings of the wind, through the whole. Th^ 
merch^nt^ without leaving bis counting hoiisc; learns the 



state of tlie mflrket from Orleans to Maine, and gathers 
ill a fe\v hours, from the arrivals at every port, the cparse 
of trade in Europe : whiie cooimerice derives, from quick 
iind certain intelligence, a new and vigorous impulse. 

Behold yon group of eager politidans waiting the arri«< 
Val of the mail! How frequently they enquire the time t 
A minute has elapsed since it should have arrived, and 
their impatience has become ungovernable. The lively 
interest excited by its delay discovers how much it eon- 
tributes to our interest or our happiness. The lover, 
too, is indebted to this establishment for the favor of bis 
absent mistress. Her letter is brought him, the seal yet 
inoist, and even the kiss it contains has not lost its fra-" 
grance, although an hundred leagues have been passed 
since her rosy lips impressed it 

Benjamin Franklin was the first superintendant of this 
department— Since the period of oiir revolution it has 
been constantly advancing to perfection, under the direc- 
tion df a Pickering, a Habersham, and aGlranger. 

The following table will give a tolerably correct idea 
of the improvements in this department since 1793; and 
while it shews that much was done under other snperin- 
tendants,italso proves, that a great deal has been aC« 
complisbed under the present Post-master, General. It is 
not surprising that there should be some interruptions ia 
transporting the mail which runs five millions of miles in 
ifae year. Nor is it matter of the least wonder, that, 
among two thousand Post-masters, there should be some 
ijaattenlive or disobliging. But, in a business so exten- 
sive, employing so many persons, and in which the least 
failure excites so much sensibility, it is rather singular 
that there is not a greater interruption and more cause 
for complaint. And surely it is neither generous nor 
just, to ascribe, as is too frequently the case, every failure 
to the Post-master General I scorn that narrowness of 
spirit that denies ^o nierit its reward. The liberal mind 
will disdain to be influenced, by the spirit of party to 
v^rithholdthe meed of honest and well deserved praise 
fcom a public officer. In performing the duties of Post-» 
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master General, Mr. Granger has discovered those en- 
larged views, that liberality of sentiment, and that devo* 
tionto the public interest, that will secure to him the ap* 
probation of every man, whose good will is worth pos- 
sessing. ^' 
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1793 


195 


5640 


Itt7 


539 


142S0 


1901 


957 


21840 
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1888 


24458 
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1848 


3l«ie 


1909 


2000 


32500 



8567 
14902 
21490 
80172 
41528 
4S85I 
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Mil«9 


7662 


16229 


IfiTOS 


S1610 


84380 


58879 


8^i'^9 


67100 


45000 


96528 


51^82 


95433 



Miles 
843998 
1799720 
30S78«1| 
8504800 
449945l#$ 
49625161 



^ Mr. Orm^r entcrad ypen the dude* ef Pott master Cenenl in December, 1 80 1 . 

^ Sinee' die Sdef March, 18 ill, tiie pett roadi hare increased 44 8-4 percent. The establish'- 
aentef aall ceaches has increaeed 89 1-2 per cenc wUcfa are ef Incalculable utility to the citif env 
fenerally, independent of the great additional securftjr to the- mails. The daily transportatien by 
jiage haslncieasad M29 miles, and the whole daily traasportaUon has increased S950 miles. 

§ or whichit la canted In stafes2yS80;S52— la sulkiea a&d onhorseliack 2.682,264. 

Fort Folia. 

8BIP CBAimBL TO GE0BGET0W9, 

fhe Oorpontton ofGearsetown hare adopted measures for restoring fbelr^ Ship CSladBel, whieb 
had became obstructed by llata and shoals, a abort distaiuie balow the Towh. Thomas Moore 
aad DarldKewlin hare contracted to put certain Wings and othev worki into the BlTar, so as t9 
conAne the cwicat, aai cause H to sweep along the shore of the Ci^ of Washingtan, where tha 
freuom is soft, and easify moreaUe by an anereased motion of the water. They are to complete 
4ha worlTB this seasea aad to support them for two years^ for 8000 Dollars. If at the end of thai 
tiase there shall be ftfteea feet water, from the Bastera Branch up (a GeerBetewB, they are to xe- 
ceire 2000 Dollars more :— >if there shad not ba fifteen feet water throughout, <hey are to es<« 
pend, from their own funds, a sum not exceeding 3000 Dollars, in additional works and labour to 
attata that obfeet The CorporaUoa of the City ef Washington hsnre eoAcurred in the measure, an4 
sanctioned it by a public Aet. Its sooeess can baldly ha dodbtad, and it is conHdantly expected 
that very important adraotsges will rasult tharefroa, both to the City of Watkingtoa, and to Oeoi|;»w 
town. 
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itllTBBIES ABDSBStn tO TtM XDITOE OT TXft AQMGlWrvmjUL MVIBOM. 

Query L Are yoar Citisens, Planlers aad Parmerf^ 
SBiliciently aware of the importance of saving, makiag 
And using manures ? It may be laid down as a general - 
principle, that every mode of cultivation which does not 
employ these great fertilizers, will ultimately impover« 
ish the land, render the crops smaller and smaller, make 
the cultivator move on the descending scale, and turn his . 
farm into a sinking fund. On the other hand, where ma« 
nures are largely apph'ed, and the lands judiciously cul* 
tivated, they become more and more productive every 
year, and die cultivator goes on increasing his property 
like die fcceumttlations of compound interest la a bad 
mode of cultivation, the crops are eventually diminished, , 
while the expences continue much the same, or are per- 
haps increased, until the latter entirely swallow tqp the 
former, l&vk in an ameliorating culture, the produce 
continually increases, while the capital (that is the quan* 
tity of land) continues the same, the labour and expen* 
ces become less and less in proportion to the produce, 
and the clear gains of course greater and .greater. 
What a contrast between the two ihodes ! How vast the 
difference both to the indivicfual and the country ! 

Query 2. Is the value of Ashes, especially of leached 
ashes, as a manure well understpod ? I have known 8 
Cents a bushel given for drawn ashes, by experienced 
farmers, and they declare it to be at tlMit4>rice a cheap 
manure. It requires but little labour in cartii^ and put* , 
Ung it on the. knd, to what m equalljr 4^£k|bei^ quantity^ 
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of Barn-yard manure does — Its effects are great aKid sin* 
guIaHy darable: It is a|)plied with decisive benefit to 
Indian Corn, Rye, Wheat, Clover and Turnips. A 
eprinklUag of ;asbes over old grcrands of moderate quali- 
ty, will produce targe crops of Turnips of excellent fla- 
vour, 

Quert/ 3. Might not much more orcharding be profita^ 
biy introduced on many farms in your part of tlie coun- 
try? This I should suppose would be .particularly thia 
ease in the county of JVIontgoniery, &c. Our orchard 
grounds in tbe Northern and middle States are exceed- 
ingly valuable. This year in particular the apples on' 
fdrms of from 100 to 300 acres wiH, when simply convey- 
ed to the distilleries^ be worth' from ^ 75 to ^ 250 ; and 
when tbe pro{M*ietors make the cyder themselves, the va- 
lue will be increased. Tliese orchard grounds at the 
aame time afford rich pasturage, a good burthen of hay, 
or a valuable crop of graia The increase of orcharding 
would natarallybring with it an increase of distilleries, 
the business of distilling cyder would be carried on to 
gfj^ater perfection ; and finally tbe liquor thus manu- 
factured would prevent the importation of immense 
quantities offoreign spirits 

A distant Corrtsftmdenlt. 

Extract from Lord SonKrv3k^s EsJluftf on iS&cejo} 
Continued from page 93. 

As to tfistempers, Iknow of none to which this breed 
is peculiarly subject It has been said, that they were 
subject to constant foot rot;. it is infections, if sheep 
ohce affected are suffered to remain long in the ffock.; 
but originates in the corrosive properties at the tiight 
dews and exhalations arising from them, as 1 judge, and^ 
nbt from animalcules^ as some have supposed. In Spain 
the flocks are never let out of the fold to feed/ until the 
departure of the morning dews> which sire deemed pre*^ 



^dicial to shcep^ and may in part occatioD (bat welK 
knawndisorder, the rot in the liver. There is little 
doabty that it is the immediate occasion of the foot roty 
which, in this climate, rarely makes its appearance be* 
fore St Bartholomew's Day (ttie25tfa of August), when 
;tbe dews usually be^n to make their appearance, as is 
«xpressed'by.tbe<ild«dage-^^^ St. Bartholomew brings 
on cold dew.** The remedy, if instantly q>plied, is eer* 
tain ;-^a caustic washj'ubbed in between the hoof, will 
"stopthe stripping of tlie skin, and tlie horn of the hoof 
:toward the toe being cut away (so ts to see the eiear 
transparent Iioro), .leaves no room for tMs fiostid sob- 
stance to get hold of the foot Great care most be taken, 
not to cut away the extreme point «f the hoof called the 
« toe- vein,'* because it deprives the foot of due circulati- 
on qf the blood; in other respects, the foot cannot be 
pared away toe dose: when the corrosive styptic has 
been rubbed in, let the sheep i>ekept in a dry place, to 
allow the remedy to have its due effect; and separate the 
s|]*ip.ped and latDc sheep from the dock for two days, 
and the disease will disappear : if it is to be seen for more 
than forty eiglit -hours in the same animal, it is generally 
the fault of the shepherd. Tb% disease has been suppose 
ed inherent in the land : C am of opinion ihis is dot the 
case, because I know that land, supposed to be deeply 
tainted^ has lost (.lodging from the sheep depastured QVk 
it) alt vestige of the disease, although unbroken, and not 
even manured on the sward, which happened to be very 
eld. On that part of the aul^or^s farixi on which the Me. 
rino sheejp usually depasiau*ed, tlie foot rot prevailed to 
. the greatest degree when occupied forjaeriy by the hea- 
vy l«i>g-wool sheep of. that district; it Jias been cott« 
pjetely subdued for several years. 

They are subject to no constitutional disease, from 
which other breeds arp exempted, after the iambs have 
weathered the first three weeks, and even during that 
period, only from the shortness of the wool when first 
xir^pped, a difficulty to whicJ) all finewoollcd sheep arc 



jtubjeci§ Bat it reqiurei no remedy beyond ihat cma^ 
mon caution practised by all the careful ildelc-masters^of 
South Britain^ namely^ wiHioui shutting up the ewes and 
lambs inclose confined buildings, which are injurious, to 
drhretbem into some sheltered bome^tead^. out of the 
reach of the cutting blasts oi^ wintry wind!^ and drifting 
snowsywhic^e^n in the southern parts o£ oar island, 
make dreadlU havoc where flocks have been left so ex- 
po«ed^ i know of no farmers more attentive to tUs 
substantial good husbandry, than .the farmers of the 
South' Downs. In Spain the sheep are cacefuUy housed 
during the nigh^ or in cold raw weather, for some day« 
.after shearing ; they are sweated a day or two before- 
this operation to make the wool port well from the body,, 
and, perhaps, to add something to the weight If, in one 
uniform temperature of ctiinate^ this treatment is essen- 
tial to the health of sheep, and beyond a dotibt it is so ;. 
howmucb more is it necessary in the variable and un- 
certain climate of Gr^at Britain ? Yet numbers of us 
. have never given a moment's thought, to what we may 
suppote would be self*€vident to men. of any capacity 
'vrhatever; although we cannot command a temperate 
or steady dimate, muck of its severity may be counter- 
acted by cheap and sinaiple means. In the mountainous 
or hilly districts,, essential benefit to the wool may be de« 
. rived from attention to aspect and elevetion^ as well as 
^1 ;and wbere this attention has been paid, wool is of a 
superior quality It is also famili^ to every farmer 
whatever, that the value of the carcass is much influen^ 
eed by an attention to this cireumstance : by stodcing^ 
the higher ground in simimer, where fresh air may be 
found ; and low> well sheltered lands, lying to the souths 



. S Nature geemito b»v« i^arcfecl with peculiar car* tids race, at if conaciouf of tbe ralue oi wbafr 
la her bounty ibe was girins to man ; for, atraage as it may appear, it i4 no Tea a tru«, tb»A whc% 
ikey are Sis* d'oppedtllie 'banbs are ooverad with alonir dowv or hair, whieh, |n ilie period »f a 
M»nth, falU ojr, aadia a aura prag&oitic of the fineit ^ality of wool. Whedier thia extraordinary 
coTsrittg ts thicker, or more frequently found in cold cliaaates than iq warmer ones ; or whether it 
daases them thus next in gradation to tbe Lanui, or those other animals which, under a hairy co- 
▼eriivg, carry tbatdow&y woolto cetebrated in Asia, is » ^uctUoa rirflier for tht Bai(ur4ji«t Uuo tbe 
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:iviien winter advanees; but tiioilgh koown, thk U for 
.ever neglected lo practice. 

Sheep^in some vales, partienlarly of the sotithern and 
western districts,, where inclosures are smaH, and the 
eircalation of fresh air impeded, will pay little or nothing 
daringthe stimmer months, let the keep be ever so^ good, 
owing to the heat and that instinctive terror which thejr 
have of the maggot <Nr blowfly. In the thtee winter 
inontbs'again, all.meo eoi»ider themselves fortunate, If 
their store flock fose nothing in condition. Reasoning 
' on our own knowledge, and. on facts long established, 
need any stronger argument be adduced to show, how, 
attentive we must hereafter be to such a system, if we 
had not at this boar, gbeep iq every part of the kingdom 
dying by thousands, of cold and want of keep ? It b 
' cheaper to feed the outtside than the inside ; yet plain as 
all this seems to be, the practice is rarely, if vny where, 
to be found but in Herefordshire : therefore it 19, that the 
Ryeland is next in qoah'ty to the Spanish wool ; and 
- Spanish writers themselves confess it 

ItmustJiot be supposed, that I am suggesting cost!]^ 
buildings for the purpose of eotting sheep in the nig^ 
time during cold weather; two obfectione arise to them ; 
tiiey are not moveable, and may want fresh air, unless 
high and large, for air and warmth are equally necessary 
to sheep at these seasons. Nothing can be more Mmple 
thad tluitcot or c^overed fold I wish to recommend fw 
general adoptioi> during the cold months.. 

A circular watt 12 feet high, inclosing an area of 40 
yards diameter, and. on the inside of this wall, a shed, tha 
roof of which slopes inward with an easy descent to 6 
feet, will completely shelter a flock of many hundred 
jheep; as may be seen on the: farm at Crawley, near 
NVoburn, the property of his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 
. .Another fold yard for^sheep is to be seen at Betshang* 
er,near Deal, in Kent, composed of the cheapest and 
" rudest materials, situated in a deep chalk-pit The- ex- 
cellence of the South Down flock occupying it, contract- 
^4 with the oecoDQniy of its accopamodaUpB; cannot failta 
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Mdo eredit to iiie good sense and good management of Mr. 
Boys, who farms it Where snow is likely to be drtfled| 

{•uchpits should be protected by a mound or bank round 

.the top; this precaution would be rjcquisite also as a s^- 

.cinity to «tock depasturing near it 

In Herefordshire, corn-stacks are Ifte sheds un- 
der which the Ryeland sheep seek for shelter; Ibis 
also is 41 prpfitfabl^ and ideconomical arrangement, be- 
cadse the ^taddles must be built high enough to keep the 
com out, of the reach of vermin, and the height which is 

,f uffidenttp effect this purpose, is ample for the shelter of 

, |k flock of she^p« 

Two frames, one of them fastened to the back of bar- 

idles, either roudd the fold, or if only half round it, on 
tlmt side whore the wind is, and the other forming a pent- 
house, or «over, towards the inside of the fold, resting on 

.lipokoffpur or five feet in height, with a declivity of 

'iQurtoenmr fifteen inches, to allow the rain to ran off, 

.ymH^give «heq> aU the protection they require, wiM keep 
their fodder dry, and will allow them to seek fresh w 

t-whon they want it These frames may be made of five 
poles, each eight feet long^ aad at fifteen inches distance 

^ Irpm each other ; may be bound with withy or rope yarn, 

. to reeds, foi^ straw, or anjp light substance, which will 
tm^ wind and rain; by the help of a fight dr^ on four 
low wheelsi these and the hurdles may be moved from 

.fplaceto pUee^ and setup again in as Ijjj^tle time as^ with* 
out such a carriage, is.Tcquired to change a common fotjpL 
The convenience and trifling expence of such cotting^ 

-mwt defeat every objection to a system wliich ov^it 
lopg ago to have been in general adoption tbrooghoat the 
island; it is possible that, by a sudden change of wind,. 
wJien blowing hard, tiiese sheltered hurdles may be 

..thrown down occasionally, and sometimes broken ; but 
they may be replaced at a trifling expence. Nd other 
objeetipn worthy .of notice occurs to their genera) use. 
In Scotland, and the northern cqtunties of England, 

. where iqost wanted, it is to be regretted tliat covepili 

JUUs.ane. mely# iitn&f to be fptfnd. 
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Kot a shadow of doubt rests witb me^tbat intte 
course of a few years^ under such maoigementy whde* 
ver the breed of sheep may. be> the wool of the young. 
stock will be much improved in quality, and the caroasa.- 
kept up at a ^educed expence. [To be contumtdL 



For the jigricuUural Museum. 

At a meeting of the Culpeper Society^ for the promo* 
tibnof Agriculture and Domestic Manufactures, held 
at the Court-house on Saturday the 1st of September^ 
ISlO^the following gentlemen were elected officers of. 
that institution : — 

Prcsidtntf Phujp Rootes TnoMfsox. 

Vice-President, BmKCTT Day&vpqrt, 

Treasurer, Johk M'Neals* 

Secretary, David Jamison. 

Assistant Secrtitbrtf^ William AL TBOisPtM>H* / 

Report of a Committee appointed by the President of 
the Cutpeper Society, for the promotion of Agriculture 
and Domestic Manufactures, held at the Court house on 
Saturday the 1st Sleptemfoer, 1810. 

T^ Mrs. Sarah Ann Norris, for ihe nrost approved 
Cotton Counterpane, a premium of Ten Efdlltfrs. 

To Mrs Sdrah Ahn Norris, for the most approved 
t)ottoii and Y am Counterpane, a premium of Ten Dol- 
lars. 

i To Mfos BUMbeth SbdceHbrd, for the most approved 
piece itf Cotton Cloth, for vests and breeches, a premium 
of Ten HbV^H. 

To Miss EIiMbMb Hilton, for the most approved pair 
of Cotton Stockings, a premium of Five Dollars. 

TiireO' otber Cotton Coiintcfirpanes manufactured by 
Mrs* S^rad Woorfville, dthooghnot entitled to a premi- 
uoy, do intthe^opinictfi of the Committee, greUt eriecfit to 

DAvtD JAm^^} 5ccVy.^ 



^^redenj di8Covet*ed that arsenious acid (ivbite arseil^ 
of the sho)3$) when combined with copper in the state of 
dxid; afforded' a greeti' pigme'nit, die'signated by the natnc 
of Scheelc's green ; the process has bfecn eAifployed in 
this city with much advantage (in the manufacture ol some^ 
hundred weight) and sold- undev Hhe name of patenf 

Scheele's grteri' is u§ualfy j^r epat*edf 6y lirixing tvJiitt 
^ arsenic, with a solution of potash, antl ^c^ing thereto '4( 
itpiution of blue' vitriol. The pigment when waarhed,to 
free it of sulphate* of potaish^hich- is formed', is of a beau- 
tiful color, and very durable iiii ail- kihds of painting 
BrunsVvickgreenya paint formerly iti much esteem i» 
Europe, is, it is said, far iilferiOF to ScheeJe's gree«^' ' 
which is also prepared* of ebp per. 

Having stated these few facts, wbieh are connected kv 
gome n^easure with the'subject under consideration, we" 
ffhall proceed to cbnsidei* some circumsta^nces relative to* 
a process of preparing verdigrease in this countrj'^, where' 
the stalk or the refuse master of the grape cannot be ha<^ 
ki sufficient quantity^ 

Copper may either be- corroded by the action of vim- 
gar, and thus form verdigrease, by lon^ boiling atld fre- 
quent exposure to air ; or ife may 6e convertetl into this^^ 
^bstance by exposing it m the same maiiticr, and iiv 
similar circum«tantos,^as'tba^ of corroding plates of kacf 
ih the forming' of white lead For the latter purpose, 
copper pl^es (^id shealhiqg copper, or any old copper)* 
are (&tft rolled' spiraIly,^so that the space* of an inch shall 
ie left Between each cireuttivokltion ; which must be pla- 
ced verticaliy in^ earthen pots of aprpper si^e, containing: 
* ^ood vinegar: 'Fbese copper F0II9 oujght to be support* 
ed in the pol^^^that they may not be in contact with the 
vinegar ; but that the acid^ vapop may circulate freely^- 
Ibotwteii' the circumvolutions. 

^Ke pots are to be covered ^d placed in a bed of dunig. 
'fhe vinegar being thus ^exposed to the constant and uni- 
form temperature of a dung heap, suffers a slow, thougb 
•wUinuja evaporation, aadajAncMs itfelf to the surf^e^ 



0jS Aiese plates^ which is penetrai^ed. The metal ft 
therefore corrode^; and on taking oqt the corroded mat- 
Iter^ (ifnecessary ^o be levigated ^nd washed) the qaan^- 
tf7ofyer4igi^e3seot>tained will far exceed the qt|antity 
^copper eoiplQjed. Shoyld the copper platjes be tO0 
tf ick, the yerdigrease will h^ve to be xemoyed from 
time to time t^ facilitate theproce$s. 

I have 2>een thus f^ore minute in my cxplanntion thaa 
I woaM otfaei^vise^ve been ; htxt knowing thai so im« 
portantabranch of mano^ctare in 4:his country^ mait 
interest oggar attenttfm<^or ihe femons already g^ven) and 
render iii^ cbihpieteTy jndepen4ent of l^uropc inihb arti- 
ele ; the material ^fvri»\f is fo^nd ip so great abondance 
in oar country. The retail pnj^e of verdigrease, at t^ 
Itime, is ^ 2^ 50 to ^^ 3 per lb ..... -Aurora...- #/bo. 

1o ihfi. Editor of the Agriculturai Jfx^eunt 

flaw l/i&m, Frtdarkk Coientt/f Va. 
Pear Sir, Sept^tr l^ ISW. 

"^bout t^o y ear« ^ce« a aociety was formed in this 
county, to encourage Domestic Manufactures, and on* 
prove Qur breed of Sheep./ Before th|s, little attention 
had bee^ paid to either of 4^ose objects, fiome families 
iiad made course clpthlpgytfQd a few of our farmers had 
made some sligbt el^orts tfo imprpve jbbeir ftoeks; but 
the most of us yte^tyedour^rlteep as a stools qf )|ttle va^ 
Jae, and r^n to d^e stores for all pur clotbing« 

The restrictions in^pos/&4 on our ^p^nipierce, by Eng* 
land ax^d Frsjince, opened jour eyes. W^ saysF and £orr 
cibly felt the neeessity*tf#nItivatingourown resaurces^ 
an<f thereby lessening-our hitbef«to .thoughtless depend- 
ence on foreigner^^ for tl|o»e coqsforts and necessaries 
pf life, which were so entirely within fbereachof our ow^i 
fneans. The trial has taught us a lesson a$ valuable and 
^' instructive, as it w^s unexpected* Many pf us have for- 
^et^r banished from oqr use everj' foreign article of cloth" 
^, aa4 are w>wl^ctt€r dressed tbw wp^ver were }»- 



fore, With the proud, consctling recoll^ctionji .that our 
clothes are made pf Aoierican mat^rif^ls^ fftd in our 9W^ 
f4niiiie$. 

The iirst meeting of o^r fio,ciety to award preioijiini^,. 
was held on the 22d Ma\y, 1809, when Mr. Richabp K. 
Meade, was the oply member who. bad a Lamb, th§t h^ 
was not ashamed to sho vy;! He exhibited ppe tlxat weigl v- 
^d on foot 159 Ib^. and produced o^ ^eec^^of 9 lb. /So^. of 
washed wool He is a descendant pf B^^welU thj^t 
took the first of Mr, Custis's pri«|B^. 

Oflthe3lMay,18JlO,diesiec9.nd a,nnu;^^ n^^ting wa? 
][ield, v^he.n the folloi/i^inj; l^o\hs were sbo^i^n : 

W^ht on foot Fleece*' 
Mr. David Wdgeway^ Laii^b;^ 

(Tom Tackle), 

Richard K. Meade's dov 

t)r. Robert J^Iackayfs dp. 

Mr. Philip Nelson'g do. 

d,o. d,o. do. 

. The flejBCiBs from those, Iambs >vere vyeigU^d iq the 
dirt, they were however unusually dean. Mr. Ridge"- 
way, and Dr. Mack ay's lambs are' about quarter blood* 
cd Barbary. The others are, I believe, from Mr. Custis^ 
Bakewell. 

Mr. Ridgewajr weighed a couple of his lambs, not 
long since, at five moiiths old, They are twins. One 
weighed 115 lbs. — the other 116 lbs. They are descend; 
^nts of his prize ram, Tom Tackle, who was permitted 
to go to a few ewes last fall. 

The wool of the Barbary sheep which we hav^ 
amongst us, is vastly superior in point of quality to our 
native^ wool. 

At the last meeting a variety of fine woolen, cotton and 
flaxen cloths were exhibited^ that did honor to our coun- 
try. I will give you an account of them a few mails 
h^ce. ' ' I am, &c. 

Latcrence A. Wushingtotif 
Stc^ry. to the above SQcietif, 
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ARTS AlH) 8CUCVCES. 

The Society for the encouragement of* Arts, Mfli» 
nnfactures and Commeroe, at their aonoai meeting in 
ItfOndon^ in May last, distributed, in rexyards to meritori- 
pQS candidates, 9^ gold medals, H stiver medals, and 2S5 
gQioeas. The Society colisists or 1580 members. The 
imccessfulcandiidates were severally rewarded for hav- 
ing planted dO^OOQ large trees/ dO,(KX) beach, and 10,000 
fir ;--4]aving gisiiae(i524 acres of land from the sea ; fof 
preparing from the fibrea of the common nettle, thread 
and articles resemUtngflax, hernp,'toW and cottonf— for 
1^ screw adjusting.plough-p-fop an improved reaping-hook^ 
for extracting; tw-pentiae from &" oi Englrsh growth^ 
for various paintinga^ai). improved^ threshing machine— ^ 
for amatbethaticai.diyidingexiguie — a machine to ascer* 
tain the velocity ofmachineryT^foF a method of* making 
every ship's boat.a life boat; for con strucling sash win: 
4o\ys so.as.tQ bci cleaned andrepained within the bouse— « 
for a cornpeasatipn f^f nduhim-^or spring crutches — for 
inventing implements, by which persons, who have losi 
tiieir hands, may usefully assist themselves; and other 
iaventtons and improvements. 

MERINO SHEEP, \ 

TIiC5.fc41ov^(ing, facts r^l^tiye.to the recent importatloa 

9f Merino Sheep, at this jjl^ce. and New-York, haya 

been communicatee^ tia.u§ by a geiptleman, whose sour: 

ces of information are^entji^led.to perfect confidence. 

The number of AJer^noSh^e^Jnjpprted fronj Lisbon 
witliin the last month, may be justly consjd^red as mal^ 
ter of astonishmeqit, by tlip^s^e y^hP.i'^collcct the difliculHes 
which wer^ stated to exist in, procuring, tbpse luiimals ; 
it will therefore be gratifying to be informed of the for* 
tunate event, which has been the cause of a much larger 
sypply, than the United Stages cqulic^ have e)^pected» and 
than could ever have been procqred by the greatest ex* 
ertions, if that event had not occurred It will also b^ 
Ijicaeficial tu know wh^t number ma^ be reUcd 95, t^ 
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pre vetit erroneous calcalatbqs^ by those who i^re intec? 
ested in the breeding of that most valuable animal. 

It is generally knqwn^ |bat in eon^^eaqetice of a decrea 
of the Supreme Goyernnteif^t of Spain, we estatfis of Don 
Manuel Go^oy^ the Prince of ^eace, wef e copfiscated^ 
and that on somfs of the^e estates w^re the best ftoeks of 
Merinp Sheep in Spain ; the t\yo pripcipal, that of th^ 
Convent offiaMfar, sold by the Carthusiaii Friars |o the 
Prince in the year 17^, apd that of Jrguim^f raised 
from the Imp^ri^ Flqpks of Cbarlei^ the Vth, ¥vere of 
the best breed, and a large p^oportioii of th^^e have been 
sold by the Supreme Junta ojfUip Province pf £|strema- 
dura,to the British Commissary General, sic\d to the A- 
snericaq Consul, froni whom purchases have been made 
for this coiintry. Mearly all ^Qs^ purchased by the Bri- 
tish Con^issary Geder^, have been s^nt to Sngland^^ 
and the wholes number secured for the. pnited States^ 
4oes n<>teX9ee.d3QjQp, of which 18p0i have already been 
imported. Experience sl^ew$ y.s thqyt uppn q^ average 
)-5th are lost before they are on the lands of the purchas- 
ers in this couatry, (including those lost on the voyage, 
which in many instances has been 10th) there ijirill, there- 
fore remain abqut 2^00 f^r the supply of tlj^e wl^>le of 
the Upited States, to which may be added, perhaps 300, 
of a good brewed procure^from;Cadi2 ^nd its vicinity. 

The reeerit in^ptortations are all acjcorppanied with a 
variety of well authenticated documents, so as to leave 
110 doubt of tti^e breed being as represented, and it is 
much to be feared, that such a brilliant opportunity of 
' benefiting the Woolen A^anuf^cture of the Un'^ed States^ 
y^ittiKyt a^ain offer. Cpmm. Renter. 

J ntv) Mtthod of assaying Copper Ores. 

By George Fordyce, M JP. F. R. S. 

Vsoim the Tit4vaACtio)^ of the Royal Society ot 
LoHDosr. ^ 

^eitess. Take 100 grains of the ore, powder it finely^ 
^t ^ juto « m^ matras? Oj^ a glass phial; pour y|>on U . 
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half an ounce of nitrous acid, of the strength commonly 
sold by the name of ojua /orff5, (that is, the pure acid 
diluted with aboutjbur times its weight of water), and 
half an ounce of mnridtic acid, sold by the nsme of spirit 
of salt Place the vessel iti a saad-faeat ; or, if you havo 
none, an iron pot or fire-shovel, with sand, may be pot 
over a common fire, and the matrass or phial set in it. 
Raise a moderate beat, an effervescence will take place, 
for the most part ; when this Ceases, increase the heat un- 
til it is renewed, tnd so proceed until the liquor boils, 
which is also to be done if no effervescence takes place ; 
boil them together for a quarter of an hour. 

Remove the vessel from the fire, and let it cool, then 
pour into it two ounces of wat(?r, shake them together, 
and let them stand till the liquor is clear ; pour the clear 
liquor into a bason where it may be preserved 

Add to the residuum a fresh half ounce of each of the 
aclds^ and prooeed ^ain in the same manner, mixiug th^ 
«lear liquor with that procured by the iirst process. 

The same operation is to be repeated, until the {hssh 
acids acquire no tinge of blue or green. 

Dissolve half a pound of mild fixed vegetable alkali^ 
commonly sold by the name of salt of tartar, in a quart of 
water. Purify the solution, eitlier by filtration, or by let* 
ting the impurities sfubside and decanting the liquor clear 
Into a glass vessel. Pour the solution of the alkali slow- 
ly into the bason containing the fluid procured by the 
former processes, until the whole matter be precipita* 
led from the acids. 

Add, by a little at a time, as much vitriolic acid, com^ 
monly sold by the name of oil of vitriol, as will re- dissolve 
the whole, or only leave a white powder ; if there should 
be any such powder, which is seidoip the case, it must be 
Separated by filtration. 

Having the liquor in the bason now clear, put into ^ 
apiece of^on, bright and free from rust, and at least an 
ounce in vKei^ht, and leave tb<;m together for twenty 
Ibur hours; the copper will bc^ f9ttnd precipitated, jprin- 
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fcipally oh the surface of the iron, and sometimes in d 
powder at the boUdm of the bason. 

Bpcant the fluid (votn the dopper (ind iron, with gteai 
care, into anotherfoason, $6 that as little as possible, or 
none of the eoj^per bt carried aloog with it. 

W^ash th6 metals ih i p'nt of water ; let them*- subside 
|)erfectly, and poiir this Water into the secohd bason> 
With the same cAr6. 

Repeat tile Washing three tim^s : if any fcbpper be 
found in the second bason, let the washings stand in it far 
half aa hour, so that the Inetal shall subside ; decant the 
fluid carefully off, and return the copper into the iSrst ba- 
son. Poor upon the copper iand iron one ounce of vitri- 
olic acid, and two ounces of Water i let them stand to- 
gether for a quarter of an hour, or until the copper shall 
be easily Separable from the iron. Separate the copper 
from the iron, taking great care that none be lost ; the 
remaining iron may belaid aside. Pour the acid fronr 
the copper, aftbr it has subsided, into the second bason ; 
wash the copper with a pint of water, and repeat the 
washing three times, as before directed. 

Great care is to be taken, in decanting both the acid 
and washings into the second bason, that none of the 
copper goes along with them ; lest any should, they 
ought to stand for half an hour in the second bason, and 
be decanted from it also with care ; and, if any copper 
is found at the bottom, it is to be washed, and aaded to 
the rest 

The copper is now to be dried and weighed^ and gives 
the proportion contained in the ore. 

To be Continued. 
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J neto Method of assaying Copper Ores. 

By Geo. Fordyce, 31 1), F. R. S. 

From the Transactions of the Royal Societt of 
' London. 

Gbservotions on the above Process. 
[Concladed.] 

* It is about twenty years ago that I contrived some 
sietbods of assaying ores, vhich mig:ht avoid tedious and 
tt'oublesome roastings and fusions in great degrees of 
heat^ whrch require a dexterity that is only to be acquir* 
ed by great practice, and which, after all, form a process 
that is often various in the result, and seldom shews the 
substances* contained in the ore, exceptit)g the metal/ 
The principles on which these processes depend^ as far 
as regards copper ores, are, 

First Metals are attracted more strongly by acids 
than by siilphur> with which they are often combined ini 
their ores. In consequence. If a metal be combined 
with sulphur in an ore', it may be separated by applying' 
an acid, which will unite with the metal, and separate 
the sulphur. The metal may generally be separated 
from the acid« in its metaHic form, by means of ^another 
m^tH which attracts the acid more strongly. 

» Secondly. Arseqie unites with vitriolic, nitrous, and 
muriatic acids, ibmnring a corroisioh or compound not 
soluble ID water ; whereas, most other metals may be 
mited with one of these apds, or a mixture of them, sp 
as to form a compound soluble in water : tbereforei if 

15 
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ther^j be arjicnic combined with, a iiiet|ll jnu an J0fc,|f it 
be fU^isOlred in such aciddilutt^d with watery the arsenic 
will fall to the bottodfi in a white pawder> Or in crystails^ 
an(t the^.soluti.pDi being poured off, will coi^tain the nietal^ 
which may bie sepai*ated from the acitt by another mctal^ 
»s before. 

Tliii-iil}^. ilie calces bf nkital^ may l>e ctlssolve^itt 
»cids^ whether they be pure (of ivhich there kre few in- 
stanccis id drfes) or cottibined with gas^ respirabte air, 
<rf othei* vapours : therefore^ if the metal in an ore be in 
the forili of a calx, we may find kn adid which will dis- 
0olye4t, Md \^e may aftetwai'ds precipitate it in its ine- 
tatlic forth^ ds. befd»re. 

Fourthly. Wbc* an bl^eis to b& assayed, it shWdbe 
separated from the quarb, spars, aW otiifer earthy mat- 
ters, with ivhich it is oftfen mixed, as perfectly as possi- 
ble ; hofireverj^ after all our care, there will 6ftenbca 
part of them so intimately mixed ivith the ore, that it 
cannot be entirely deared. ]\Jlany of these earthy mat-: 
ters do not dissolve readily in acids : therefore, if the me- 
tal of an ore be dissolved in an acid, so as to form a com- 
|>ound soluble in water, the solution of tlic metal may be 
poured off^ leaving sucheartl^y matters behind. 

Fifthly, if the earthy matter should di&^olvc in the acid^ 
his seldom to be precipitated 1)y a metal: therefore, if 
both earth and metal be dissolved, on the application of 
another meta^ which attracts the acid n^ore strongly, 
that which was combined with thd acid will be precipita- 
ted, and the earth left in the solutioa 

Sixthly. Acids attract the metals with di^erent pow- 
ers : therefore, if twp metalsbe combined with. an acid, if 
we apply to the solution a niass of that which, attract* 
the acid strongest, th^ other will be precipitated The. 
mass being weighed before and after the precipitation, 
thedi&renee will be the quantity ; of additional metal, 
dissolved : if, therefore, we pour off tl^e liguor frpm the . 
precipitate, and apply another metal, whichattracts the, 
^id still more strongly,the second m^tal will. be. preci-. 
pitated ; which, being weighed, aad the weight lost from 



|be i^t(Ss deduct^d^ S}Y^^ ^^P weight of the secocid metal. 
As this principle is of great use in investigating \]ie ele* 
inetitis of mixed ^netals, we shall give an pxa^ple. Sup* 
pose copper ^n^ silver mixed : dissolve the if|rhole in 
|>are nitrous acid^ properly djjuted witli water ; apply to 
the solutioi) a mass of copper, the silver will be pjecipita- 
ied. Pour off the solution, and w^sh the filvei: and un- 
aissolved copper wi|h Vy^ater ; pour t^e washings into the 
solution, weigh the mas^ of copper kifty and mark l^]^^t 
it has losi^ ; aipply to ^he solution a mass or )rop^ ttm 
whole cbppet will be precipitated. Pour off the 6uig, 
and tv^sh tfieprecipl^te carefully, dry it ai^d weigh it ; 
deduct the weijgfbt lost Irom the 'mass of copper, >vh4t 
I'emaihs is the ^veight of the copper in the mixture ; if 
this Weigl>t, together with thatof tlie sil^^er, be the weighjt 
originally exposed to ^xanfination, there is no reason tq 
^uspect any irnixl^ure of aiiother metal 

If the metals n)ixed are unknown, if we can find an 
acid whieh wi]] dissolve them, w^ may try io make a 
pi-ecipitatjon wiifa the meta) which is lowest but one ill 
the order of elective iattractions, and so proceed to the , 
next above it, until we con[ie to the highest ; and, by this 
meaq% we §hall obtain all the metals iii ^b^ mass. 

'twere are ^er principles on;^fiich t ^avj^ founded va^ 
rious processes for assayifigy bu| these iare •sufficient fo; 
copper ores ; ^11 the different kno^n species of .which I 
bave actually assayed, sjnd therefore have ventured to o£- 
fer the consideratio^i of this {)roces8 to tlie society ; first, , 
as only requiring aq apparatus wtiicji can be b<)ugbt at 
any apothecary 'S orchyi.i9ist^s,.and capable of being per- 
formed by a person totally unacquainted with cbyraistry^ 
so that any proprietor of an estate, or his servant, may 
determiiie if ah ore be of copper, -^nd its valine ; seeondly^ 
as affording an assay master ^ mo^e perfect iiianner pf 
determining the value of a copper ^re j and lastly, as a 
process fay which the naturalist may investigate, npt og- 
]y the copper in an ore, but its various other contents, , 

The^eis but one "known species of copper ore in 
whiclithe copper is nqt capable of bei^gcombped y^}^ 



foqua regia^ that 139 blue vitiiol^ wbichis ^sometioie^ found 
SQiid, but more frequently in mineral waters ; from this 
the copper may be precipitated by iron immediately. . 

We have lately had many opinions puW^shed^ pC, me-' 
tals being found in ipineral waters^^ combined with vari- 
ous substances, I never exs^mined any mineral water 
in which I found, the metals combined with wy sub- 
stance but vitriolic 8icid i and am certain maoy authors 
have been misled, by qot knowing this property of ipetsU- 
He salts, viz, that if we dissolve theii^in a sQiall proporti- 
on of w^ter^ orif ther^ be superfluous acid* the solutio.a 
will remain perfect when exposed to theair> bot^ if the 
licid be perfectly saturated with th^ metal, apd the prp. 
portion of w^ter to the metallic salt be very great, on 
exposure to the air it is (^econ^ose^;^ the metal precipi- 
tating in the form pf a calXj, and th? ^ci4 being lo^t. 
This may easily, be tried^ by t^l^ing cpmoxon green or 
blue vitrol, dissolving an ounc^ in three punc^s of water, 
" by boiling, letting them stand to cop^, an4 filling tt^e 
solution. If this solution b,e exposed to the ^irit wiif re< 
main perfect; but, if we drop a proper two of it into a 
> wineglass full of water^ in a f^w minutes the. transparea- 
cy of the water will begin to be disturbed, and the me- 
tal ii^ a short tioi^e will fall down, in a^ red powder if ^t be 
iron, in s^ blue powder if it be copper. 

An hundred grains of the orf5 is suS^cient to give the 
copper confined,, to one hundredth part; if greater ao- 
curs^cy be required, 1000 grains inay be used- 

I1ie npxtMre of nitrous ai^d mui^iatic ^dd ^s tb^ most 
propef acid niensirut^m for copper ores ; njiuriatic acid 
dissolving most readily the calces of i[netals, and nitrous 
acid when they t^te in their naetallic form ; a metal in ii;s 
snetiilhc forna being ^ compound pf a p\ire palx and a 
substance which has been called inflammable air, but 
which is an oil, found put by Stahl ^o exist in metals, an,i) 
which we wpuld-call the oil of metals. The nitrous ^cid 
decomposes this oil, at the sam^ time that it acts on tjl^e 
ctfx itself, and leaves it also to be acted upon by (he 
myrifttic acid* 



- Wfaeo copper is combined with sulphur id an ore, it 
il& in its metaitic form ; in dissolving in an acid, its oil i i>e8 
In vapour ; or Tapours produced by ihe decomposition of 
this oil occfision ^n e^ervescence. 

All the calcips of copper I have tried are combined 
Vvith gas, respirabie ^ir, of other vapours* exceptiiig one^ 
which is of a light green qoloqr, bnttle, and which breaks 
smoothlikeglass; a 9pecin)en of it is contained in Dr- 
Haqter's museum : this dissolves without eifervcsqenc^, . 
the Qth^rs all effervesce. A boiling-heat is necessary to 
render tl^e solat^oQ complete, of which |B;rc^t care is to 
be tal^eq. 

If there be any sulphqr |n the ore, ^t appears quite 
clear, in Jumps ; a small portion of it, |)owever, is der 
^troycd by the nitrous acid. Earthy matters insoluble 
in acids, ^f an^^ and arsenic, appear iu a powder at the 
bottom. If there be any silver, it is mixed with this pow* 
der, and is to be extracted by melting^ it with black flu3& 
apd lithargte, and cupelling in the common way. If there 
be any goid^ it ma^ U^ ^H^U QV)t of the solution by 
^ther. 

When the copper is copab}ned "Ifvith nitrous and muri^ 
tic adds, it might be thought sulTicient to apply the iron 
in>mediately ; but it is much mqre convenient to precipi- 
tate it from them, and combi^^ ^t with vitriolic acid, on 
l^ccount of the convenieiice of wa^h^ng the precipitate, 
which is in a more compacted mass. 

If there be ^ny calcareous eartl^ dissolved, the vitrt 
olic acid will combi?ie with it, and form a white powder^ 
which will be Ictt after the copper is re- dissolved, and 
be separated carefully from the solution. 

After the precipitation of the copper, it is necessary to 
get rid of the salts perfectly, before we apply the vitrio* 
lie acid ; otherwise part of the copper would be re-dis* 
*' solved. 

Vitriolic acid will not dissolve copper in its metaUie 
form, and maj' be applied to dissolve any iron that may 
be mixed with the precipitate, as well as to loosen copl- 
"^r, which some timCi adheres to the iron. 



til AiG^&ictnj^»j^ liiy sMtfitf 

The wltttidn of the ir-i)!] must be carisfMHjr wa§he5 off 
from the copper. 

There is a criierior^ by which we may judge certainly 
if any of the, chopper be lost. Let all the washings, anfl 
every thing, except the copper, be piil int6 a vessel to- 
gether ;. pour i^nsbldtion of fixed ^Iks^li, nntil no farthei* 
|)rec|pUatiop takes plade ; let the precipitate suteide, anil 
pouir oftihe liquor; apply to the precipitate solution of 
voIat3e alkali^ sold by the name of spirit 6{$ai}aminoniacy 
tihake thein tpgethlsT, and let them stand for an hour : 
if tie solution oj the alkaK acqui^^es a^ purpitsh blue 90- , 
loiir, t|ie procesj} is imperfect, if it does not, it i,s pjerfecfc 

Ifthi procjcs^, be ijftipcrfect, which is always for want 
6.f care in the (fecantatioins, pour in as much vitriolic acid 
as will dissolve the whote precipitate, apply iron to th^ 
solution, the remainiijg <?P|>p,er will be procured. 

Extractfrom Ltyrd SomtryiB^s Essay' qn Sheej^, 

Continued from pa^ge lOa 

Lest it should he surmised, that th^ factsf her^^ statedj^ 
and the conclusions whiich every judge of sheep wiH 
thence foe led tQ draw, should have b^en formed on a scale 
of practice Jbocotifinec^ it IS adyiseable ^o suggest, that 
thefiock consists of 340 breeding ewes, and the whole 
produce a^ two years old, is fatted off, with the excepti- 
on of si^ch draft ewes as may be ^old for stores § ; conse- 
queotly the nuijuber of the sheep is fjom 1000 to 1200 ; ^ 

% It kti lM«it ^fcvic^ <M ^terifti of 4 80<f4 rat profitable breed of ata«ep, to ripen early, her 
C«a>e ^iw» is room to multiply such Mveji, -fa^ l»*f oad ihoat of slower proof. If ^ sbcep caa come 
to market at tiro years old, his fleece will be Vmg enoviipli for oar inanulactures, anfl not sotd at aa 
Inferior pilce as Ain weol ; maeh Before this pexlocrj it would (e unfit. The growth of any hig;b-> 
ipreef ht4u6 dt dieep, is far greater the itrst and seeot^i than ^ (Iiird year ; therefore it may be urged 

4Mt OMte proil eain beJud ^cm tbe aafmd attiiistihiei than at any later period, its growth and 

' ' ' ' ' rf 

fleece considered. If attempts had been made to bring into general use a breed of iheep, w^ose " 

•feces were of value, bntiittapaMe of getting fat, we should be receiving with one hand, what w* 

were thrttiHiig »tr»y Wlttiihh ei^r ; no general beoeflt could result: but when we bring sheep 

-|ieaila]p ivch hefVy fleeeti. And that wool capable of making broad cloths and kerseymeres, of 

quality suiBcii Bt to obtain the BAth Society's premiumj, and of a probf or ^titude to fatten equal 

t», if not exceeding any sbort-woolled sheep we have, the fitlM^fle if. no Iai>|;erto be coAtrorertc^ ; 

iioittft be coBiidat«< • tr#ed 0f extteae rdlttS. 

\ 
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feeble not of th6 iargest^bot stiU large enough with safer^ 
ty to warrant any inference that may be cirawn. Th^ 
lambs are dvopt in the vale of Taunton, ahd cootinue in 
It during^ the first sninmer. iTbe store flock is sutntner^f 
ed a short distao^e from theope, on the hilll bordering^ 
on Exmoor I^brest The cootraMof climate mu^st be re^ 
markable, because there, is. a difference in the time of< 
harvest of a mpnth: our feading sheep, are then grascd. 
in the exposed, but rich martb of Hridgewater, long ce» 
lebrated for its good beef and fat oxen ; or finislied in. 
turnip^ and winter vetches ill the. vale* We had reason 
to fear, in eitheP case, tbi^t tbe strength of keep nugbtt 
open thepilie, andgiyea coarseness to the woo!, as well^ 
flis to the grajp of meat. ; but the event Jias destroyed such^ 
fears, insoQQ^ttchtbajt we bad no scruple in sending some- 
'wether lambs to winter in the marsh, usii^ the precau*- 
tian tocott them during. the severe winter-months ; and) 
althougb thisjandhad the character of being too strong/ 
and of scowring.lambs^ even to the danger of losing' 
them^ we found the mixed breed able to endure i^ and« 
thrive, surprisingly. §;Whetber as an article of food for . 
those, who. are robust^ or those^ who are delicate, even 
at the early agiei of 18 montha, when mutton is usually' 
thought indifferent, it is nutritious and. exquisite in fia- 
vpuF. Tfapre is a, firmness in the spine fut ; a richness i 
^nji. deep Qoloui: in. the gravy; and a£ne texture an4* 
tenderness iQ thegraio> wbicbmust command custom* » 
ers, a(id ensure tOithis breed ihe good wiliof butchers^ 
wher^V/sr th^y may be situated. There are two partiea - 
tf bf ,c<^n^idered, the . seller and the purchaser. We« 
have hac| Oiceasion to note, how essential a ready sale is i 
to every article, of prqduce, and that tliis circumstance, 
iq greatpai*t,;tended taenforce the necessity of a change 
% of.breed. These diversities of soil and climate, unequal* : 
led,,f>rpbably) within the .same space, of grpoiid, enabl«„ 
U9t to. sp^afc with a.coaftdettce, it would ■ be presmnptioti., 
otherwise. to do ; because together they embrace aUt?bose^ 

I ttey dM well until the end of Soccer, whei|« kee^ S'tUaff »«arce> the ^oUQ^s were b«ii^^ ^ 
9gtt9 « Uuk'^ Sa fejirtttrjr. 



fcaditig varl^ttcsj which, some certain spots excepted/ 
are to b^ found in the whole Utiited Kingdom. 
' The quantity ofitoek hereafter stated to runner acre, 
may appear^rcat to many persons : sonve may be dis- 
posed to doubt the facts. Every |>ossibIe precaution to 
ascertain them, has been taken^ and to speak with as 
much accuracy a^ can be, Wher^ We are to reason on an 
average. My wish was not lo deceive myself: I trust it 
18 not in my nature wilfully to deceive others. The Rye- 
land sheep, alluded to, were summered at 2d each per 
week by my own tenant that season ; we know the fact 
to be correct, which he has repeatedly confiimed by de- 
claring, that it was the exact average jper acre. ln,tl*e 
marsh', such a stock, in point of numbers, of fat and store 
sheep, has been carried, as wobld be found almost to ex- 
ceed belief Th8 fatting wether-hogs 'and draft store*- 
ewes, which must be, to make the most of them, kept as ' 
Iiiglj as fat sheep^ amounted to more than four per acre^ * 
during the six summer months ; the store ewes amount- 
ed to more than two per acre, and were large, strong, 
South-down ewes, of Mr, Ellman's blood, in ail more 
than six per acre, besides refuse-lambs, &c &c. and no* - 
thing could exceed their proof. In the winter of 1800; - 
the Vale estate carried^ from the beginning of Septem- 
ber, to the first week in June, 700 store- sheep, about ^0 ' 
lambs included, on one handred acres of pasture land^ 
•f which sixty were indifferent, and forty as good pas-- 
tare land as could be seen: the ground carried more 
st&ck ; probably from the mode of depasturing. Where .' 
aheep^ work in the fold, they must ruii in large lots ; and 
some lo^sper acre in the stocking niay be incurred, ba^ 
cause the profit of the fold is great ; but where folding; 
is not practised, and the country much enclosed, sheep • 
should be stocked in small parcels, thin on the ground, 
and fre<{uentiy dianged : the land thereby is not stained, 
aud one lot follows another in perpetual successioik ' 
Every judge of stock knows the value of change, eveo^ ' 
occasionally, into worse keep. It is our fixed beHef, " 
that w^caa carry six and a half Ry elands, jper acre .on « 



Und (free of any local coosidcration) worth one gmmm 

and a hair jier acre, with the help of some fturaips and. 

peusehaultnin the dead winter moiiths ; and that wHb 

judpnent in ilie manner of stocking, we aball aeitber 

push them beyond their growth, nor make them meat 

lor the butcher^ bnt shall maintain them in heattby store- 

state. On the same land, and under the same cireom* 

stances, we can carry four South downs, or their cross, 

an<l somewhat more per acre. If oar Ryeland ewes wiU 

fatten to twelve pounds per quartcTt oar SoutlMiownSi 

\v\\l reach nearly eighteen ; the rate of stock per acre, 

will, therefore, be' found the ^same to proportioo to the 

size §. The quantity of good mutton and wool per aeroi 

must be the only test of good or bad management : it b 

on the increased stock of South downs, which his estate 

in Nortoik now carries, that Mr. Coke prides himselfl 

A. noted husbandman from Nottinghamshire is said to 

have declared; that be never before saw an estate so 

stocked. 

The Soutli-down stock, which is now reared on a farm 
of the Duke of Bedford, called Maulden, in Bedfordshire^ 
the nature t>f the land considered, will be found to exceed 
that which belongs to myself A very few years ago, 
great pai*t of this estate was wild, uuproductive heath, va* 
lued at 2^. 6c?. per acre. A Norfolk farmer was in vitc<t 
to take it, but declined any engagement, at any pricey 
Four hundred acres of it have been broken up. Its situ* 
ation was such as to preclude all extra manure, there* 
fore the estate is making itself by the sheepfold ; it now 
carries 400 breeding South- down ewes, the stock a* 
mounts to 1200, and the fat sheep finished on the same t 
there remain about 150 acres only ofleath to break' up, 
at which time the estate will carry 1600 sheep. The 
South-down stock is large in size, and of the first-rate 
quality ; (he land cannot no w be valued at more than ten 
sMUingS; and the stock three, per acre, winter and sum* 
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'*'-'■ 
mcr. We sliould rejoice to see any improvement ttiatS 

stibstantial, or more beneficial, than this ; for it its ta^ 
Ve remembered, that, Jn propiOrtioii as the shccp-stoclc^ 
ificpeascs, h<?avier^dkcf better crafis' of dorn vv ill be^ 
grown. The stvcv^ge- ajf S(>uth-cfi)wn sfore stock 6n, 
Mr. Eilman's psisturcs at Gfynde, be assert}^ to be 
fO'ar per acre ; as his .sheep are af the Fargfest size,;^ 
thi^rate ofsto<!kmg win. be found exact h' similar to our 
own. Tie could not afford 16 starte hu 6w n sheep, be- 
cause they are too valuable tajaal$;e the difference offeecJ*/ 
of the sHghtest-jftaaseq^uenc^ [^lo bt cmntimf^clr 

MERINO SHEER 

At a late public sale, in the vicinity of New-York, ^IS, 
Merino sheep sold for 5Z»000 JJollars, averagiiig abputg; 
265 Dollars each; one of.the »rij^ms \v.QrS knoQke4 qff ^Jh^ 
the enormqus price of 940 D.alkki's. 

A Receipt for D^ing Iflack, wl^iout Verdigria. 
For 40 hats, take Ub. Roman or blue Vitriol poundeifi 
and lib. pearl a&h ; disso^Ive thein^ in a small jquantity of. 
water, taking care not to put the whole i^i at aiice, least it 
fihouUl ferment and overflow ; this is to be used as Verdi- 
gris, usually is, thaj.is by pourin;g in the usual quantity of 
Copperas; atid Logwood may be the same as ivben V,er^ 
^igris is used, ' By tliis method a most excellent bpgb^ 
and glossy black may be made,, equal if not superior to 
any noade with Verdigris^ and with considerable saving^ 
of expence^ as verdigris at the present price, (3 dolls. 
' per lb.) vvould cost at least one dollar fifty cents, whereas 
the above articles will not cost fifty ccnts...Pouko2j'5 Pap^ 

eiiy^ICAL MANUFACTURES. 

Nothiog can manifest the zeal in this branch of manu-* 
facture ; in every quarter of the union new establisli- 
ments are daily forn^jng. We learn that near Tbetfocdy 
Vermont, animflfiense bodj^^t^ t^bal mineralogists term 
iron i^yrit.e*(§ulphurefcofkon) is found, whicti ismtett^ 



Ifiicttireti into copp«raks» The establishment is' ne vr, and 
4he quantity already manufactured is sufficient to 8U|iply 
Ihc United StatesE. .Near the sametownaqtiaoiitx of 
galena (snlphuret of lead) has been discovered, atteekeU 
to a brownish substance, which, by the examination of a 
thjTnist of tt^s city, tyas fi^und t^ k^ the carbonated oxid 
'of zinc or caTamUie. 

This mineral, with the coppet which e'xistfi in the 
saiife neighbourhood, wil], if found in abundance, prove 
of the greatest Utility in die manufacture of Brass. The 
-friioesofl^i-kiotncp, however, fiimidi*bbth iiicse mate^'' 
f'ial?.. 

A pccuRar^vat^rPty ftf' Rfifir-stone, 'found in Vermont, 
xvliich may be called a chrj^stalfized carbonate of lim^, 
and which very piiic!) resembles specular gypsum, has 
been employed with success in agriculture, ft was ge- 
nerally taken for* plaster by the farmers ; but, on ex- 
amination, proves not-^o^-a*«ulphatc btrt a Cg-rbonat^ ^ 
Sitne. 

» Wc cotiji^hitate every friend of Amcrtc&n thanofac^ 
tures, who undoubtedly should possess a zeal for so iiii- 
^ort^nt and so u<^cful an institution, if a spark of patri- 
otic fire glows in their breasts, that by a uniform perse- 
verance in the path ajrcady trod, vye may be independent 
'i^f foreign i^tiou^, 

itmrotm, 

KALEIGH, (N. C.) AuGirsrS. 

According to previous arrangement a meeting of fl^ 
citizens of this place was held on Saturday evening la^t, 
'for the purpose of receiving the report of the committee 
appointed on the subject of a contemplated manufactnf- 
ing establishment. It is proposed to raise-, by subscrip- 
tion, the sum of 2a,t)00 dollars, in shares of twenty dot- 
"*lars each Five commissioners have been appointed to 
deceive subscriptions, with power to name gentlemen 
fthroughout the county for a similar purpose ; and a^ 
*^oon as the money raised will justify it, the business-^ 
^o bfep*osec« ted with tbe utmost Tigon *-* 



IBxtract frdfh an Essay on the Culture and Maritrfactiirfe 
of Flax ; read before the Cufpeper Society, for the 
promotion of Agriculture and Domestic Manaiao- 
tores— -by John Stboi»e,'£sq. 

I shall, at the present, confine myself solely to a 
f mall discourse, which is drawn entirely from my own 
experience, on the manner of cultivating and manufac- 
turing that useful article, Flax, and which I will endea- 
Vour for perspicuity, to reduce to separate heads. 

First, Of the kind of soil most favourable to its pro- 
duction, and the manner of preparing it. 

2d. The time of seeding, quality and quantity of seed 
sufficient for an acre of Land. 

8d. Weeding and the proper times of performing it 

4th. Pulling, curing, drying, and taking off the seed 

5th Rotting by water, and by dew. 

6th. Breaking, skutching or cleaning. 

7th. Hackling, combing and preparing for the wheel. 

6th. Statement of the common produce and profit of 
an acre. 

9th. Rehiarks on it comparative value with Hemp and 
Cotton. 

First TTie Soil which I have experienced to be most fa* 
^ourable to its production, is stiff clay or loom, rather low 
land. , or ^nearly flat, and inclining to be moist, which if not 
Daturally very rich and strong, will require a large quan- 
tity of manure, and that to be put on^ and worked in, the 
preceding summer by frequent ploughing and harrowing, 
or other working to prevent the growth of grass and 
vreeds ; for if they are suffered to grow up and seed, that 
seed will vegetate the ensuing season with the crop of 
Flax, and injure it much , bo(h in quantity and quality. 
In preparing the ground, perhaps a crop of 1 obacco. 
Corn or Potatoes, might be advantageously taken oft'; 
the latter I have mostly preferred. Early in the spring 
as soon as the frost is out, and the ground sufficiently 
dry, it should be ploughed up and in a few days crossed 
again, in which state it may remain until the day, or the 



fluy bal; oncy hafme it is seeded j tlien lei it be well pel* 
verized by rxmnmg tire big Iron toothed liarrow three 
^r four tioa^s over it, until it be very fipe^ 

2d. Seedir^, The best season for which» is generally 
from the 30th M^rch, to the 10th of April ; if sooner, it is 
subject to damage from frost ; if later, the lieat of the 
approaching season, especially if attended with drooghi 
is certain to retard and so check its vegetation as to de* 
feat entirely the future bene fit of the most favourable wea- 
ther. The best seed is full, round large grains^ and of 
a bright shining colouip ; three peeks of which is folly suf- 
ficient for an acre ; and ought to be covered in by run- 
ping the light Uarrovv twice Qver it immediately after 
iieediug. 

3d- If^cdiwg^is indispensibly necessary io the perfce- 
tion o.f Flax, and ouglit to be performed when it is about 
three iuehes high. Each person engaged therein, with 
a large strong knife in his hand, taking a given bi-eadtb 
before him, should proceed cautiously, with a watch* 
Jul eye to observe the young weeds, and pull up by hand. 
such as will readily come by the roots ; those which can* 
not be thus eradicated, must be dug up with the knife; 
J'ntc^j days' ortwo weeks, as occasion may require, the 
.weeding may be repeated, very bcneiicially but greater 
care is ihen necessary to be observed, or the Flax may 
be too much trod on, bent d.own and inju^ed. 

4th. PuUing, ought to commeiice immediateTy before 
the seed is ripe; then not one hoar is io be lost; indeed 
it had better be pulled up one or two days before the 
seed appears to be in full perfection, than rt'Tnain neg- 
lected one hour after. As it im pulled, it may be tied id 
small bundles uc sheaves, nearly tlie size of a man's arm, 
and sec up about twelve or fifteen bundles together in a 
small stook — tct cure ; when perfectly dry the seed should 
be threshed or rather beat «ii'>andtlie Flax well secured 
in a good bouse ; or if built in a stack, neatly thatched a1| 
found, with rye straw. Theie is not any article of pro- 
duction in the whole bosksess of husbandry more cub- 
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ject to receive damage from raioi or more difficult -tolbil ^ 
preserved in a stack. 

5tb. Rotting by water may be performed at any timc^^ 
if occasion require, instantly as it is pulled, by steeping^ 
it in a large vat or pool of water ; in the latter case, 
^ome rails or poles, should be put under tlie first layer; 
to keep it from the nUid, and something of the same 
Icind laid on top to sink it rafberlbelOw the'surface of the 
water ; in this state it should remain iintil the hards or 
stem he entirely rofteD, and until the lint o? ski^. appears 
"to the to,uch to be rOlteri Sho> and to an' unexperienced 
person to^ alnios't infirely spoiled ; iti^ti is the proper 
time to taW^t out o'f the ii^ater,. vvhteh,'if in the heat of 
summer^ ijught to. W dofee'iatei in the evening of the day, 
and spread on the grass to dry ; otherwise if spread oui 
inthe'mormnjf; the "Sudden approach of Ileal;, if very vi- 
olent, may Ihucb hijure the strength, rcHcle^it^ when dresfc 
very harsh, and -give it W bad Sun-burnt appearance : 
whereas if it llneets ivhb a'favourable, cold*,- cloudy anc| 
moist time, -at^heHrfrt paVt ofspreadiSg^out, and so tem- 
perately dry by degrees, it will atc^quife great strengtl*^ 
be extremely soft ^nd pliant whea^i^st, and ojFafine. 
silver-like sTiltiing colotir. 

Rotting by dew.^nnofwfell be^dbne dtiring the hot 
%%^!;on ; the latter end of Sfeptembfer, pv begimiing of Oc- 
tober Is the best season for tliat operation ; for which 
the Flax sbooid be carefully sprfeM in rows on smooth 
ground, on sliort grass, or on the late sowed wheat 
field, to which it will ^o no damage, there it may lie for 
Jlwo, three or four ^vccks,iaccording to the moisture of 
the wtather, when it should be carefully turned, by run- 
ning a long smooth stick resembling a pitch fork handle 
under it, and so with great care turning over about three 
or four feet at a. stroke. In about three weeks longer if 
the weather be mobt, it may be sufficiently rotted ; ho w-> 
€ver before we proceed to take it up, trial, of a small* 
quantity is made at the brake ; when we are convincerl 
thct it is sufficiently done, it is taken up by hand, and tie A 
io large bundles with bands of wheat or rye s.truw;,ii| 
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l^ls last operation, great care should b^ taken to keep 
Ij; straight, and all the root ends one wav, and that it be 
Ijoused as dry as possible.. 

6ih. Of Breaking. I^ or this operation the Flax should 
be perfectly dry, and for which purpose we frequently 
air it a little on ^ rack over a gentle fire ; much firing 
Will dania^ge it. Of Flax of good quality, perfectly rot- 
ted and in ^00^, order, Ih^ve bad, upvi^.ards of 100 lb. 
I^roko by one hand^ in ^ day, vvjio ^ th<? next day ha* 
skutched or cleaned it frocnthe bard^^ producing 25 to 
SQ lbs. fit for tlie hankie, or for mark?t. Sometimes con- 
siderably more is done in a day, frequently less according 
to the qualify of the Flax, and the iiianner of preparing it. 
7di Of Hackling ^nd Combing. To persons unac- 
^uaintc^J, this part of the. lysines? may seem a very sim- 
ple operati<}p ; b4f in f^t, it requires as much practice to 
|)e perfect in that art, as any othei* operation in the whoI<$ 
manufacture of IJnen. Two hackles are necessary, a 
coarse and a finer; the teeth of both should be extreme- 
1^ sharp ; and they should he kept bright and well po- 
fished. The mystery of hackling consists chiefly in 
^nowing how to play the Flax on the points of the teeth 
of the hackld, and never sufierin^ it to^ink down among 
the teeth in tiie manner of combing, in which case great 
wa&ic would ensue, an(in»acii of the better part pass off 
among the tow^.bttt by keeping fast hold of the Flax near 
the middle, and cautiously' drawing and working it over 
the points of the teeth, the fibres of the Flax are split and 
rendered fine. The operator ought to hackle but a ve- 
ry small quantity at a time, holding it near the middle 
very firmly. Flax for the stoutest linen ought to be 
pasPsed slightly through the coarse hackle, and about one 
fourth taken ^ut ; and then for linen of finer quality^ 
or for shoe or «evving thread, hackled over on thq finer 
tKM^Ie, taking put nearly another fourth ; to render 
the flax extremely. fine, and to make but a small quan* 
tity of tow will discover the skill of the hackler. Tlie 
tow which .is extracted, from the second hackling be* 
mg of a bettc]: gualiiy, should he kept separate frooi 
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the first ; but each of them may be passed through the toty 
combJ5, something in the manner of combing wool, by 
which the finer parts of the tow are easily extracted and 
readered extremely 30ft and fine, almost equal to the best 
part of tlic Flax, for the purpose of filling on a linen or 
cotton warp, but not so proper for warp, nor will it da 
for shoe thread or any purpose which requires great 
strength; what is left of the tow and cannot be drawn 
through the combs is called backings, and will only do to 
spin into filling for very coarse cloth, such as British 
brown rolls, but rather better in quahty. 

8th. A statement of one acre of good Flax ; a very 
extr^aordinary crop I never yet have had. 

Dr. 
To rent of one acre Land, sufficient- 
ly rich and well fenced in, 

Ploughing 3 times estimated at ^1 

Harrowing 5 times, 

3-4 Bushel best seed, 1 . 

Weeding twice. 

Pulling, tying and setting up, 

B^ating off, and cleaning the seed. 

Watering, spreading and taking Up, &c. 

Breaking and ^kutcliing 23&lb. 

Clear profit for balance^ 

4 4S.m 
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By 5 bushels seed, at .7S 3 . 73 

23B lb. of skutched Flax, . 16 13 39.3^ 

^43.0? 

9tb Beside the above profit of ^ 16 . 30 my flax gromd 

being ploughed the instant the flax is off, comes well iq 

dcr for winter turnips, on which I count a ftlrther advaa* 

iage^ which canaot be made after cotton c^ hemp. 

[To be continued.] 
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Extranet from Lord SomcrviUc^s Essay an Sheep. 
Coatinued from page 122L . 

The principle oil whteh Sir Lawrence Palk coadoeti 
his sheep husbandry, needs only to he recorded; it 
^will speak for itself . P'^t of his estate is rich land^ ink^ 
proved by water (which heretofore ran to waste,) and 
lies low in the vale of Exeter r. the rest borders upoo 
Haldown; Instead of stocking the whole with the hea^ 
vy bodied sheep of the country, which either most hav^ 
heen stocked so thin per acre as to pay nothing, or hire 
dwindled in size, or have been starved, the estate now 
caries 500 breeding ewes ; on the lower, 200 of the 
new Leicester blood, and on the upper part, 300 Rye- 
lands, the produce of which have a large portion of tho 
Merino blood. 

As the winter advances,, and the heavy bodied ^eep 
go int<^ turnips, the Ryelands are brought down to run 
after and elean up the layer, by whidi they get wcH 
wintered ; and as the summer approaches, they return 
to tfie high ]ands> and work in the fold. 

If any man can devise a system, which, under such 
drcumstances, will pay more in good produce|>cracre, 
let him suggest it ; his information will be tb^einkfiiiny 
re^seived. Bat it will be urged,. Why is it that these men 
should do .more than we do ? Why do wc not draw from 
our management as much for. the public supply ? Be- 
cause you are tied down and fettered by old prejudices^ 
adverse to«yo«r interest; and hecaose they, profiting by 
a njere extended education^ reason on a greater scale^ 
md aet on principles more consistent with aatu^e and 
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^ood sense. It is by the neglect of, or by an unremrf* 
ting attention to, this great secret in rural oeconomy; 
and by the adoption of animals for husbandry labor, 
which do not consume our food, but on the contrary, 
add most considerably to it, that the national supply 
will be either scanty or abundant. 

The question having of fate been repeatedly asked, 
what proportion of the Merino blood it would be ad- 
vis^able to bring into the South dovvn breed with atdvan- 
tage? My. answer has been—One quarter only, provi- 
ded the outward resemblance and character of the 
South-down is intended to be preserved; the Ryeland, 
being a white faced sheep, assimilates with the Merino 
more readily, and will bear one half^ or even more. 

-With the strictest regard to truth, it may be said, thai 
the unwearied attention of the Bath and West of Eng- 
land society, and the abilities of many of its leading mem* 
bers, (one of whom is in himself an host, I mean Dr. Par- 
ry) could alone have dispellcd.tbose doubts, which hang 
over the minds of numberless landed proprietors and ma- 
nufacturers, deeply interested in the event, but despair- 
ing of ultimate success. 

Its centrical situation as to the superfine manufactures 
before alluded to, a consequent connexion between the 
landed and commercial interests, naturally pointed it out 
as the centre of suchuntertakings, and induced me to soli-^ 
. cit its aid. Our much lamented President, the late Duke 
^ of Bedford, was decidedly of the same opinion, and ac- 
ted up to it accordingly. His loss, great as it is to the far- 
ming part of our community, would have been irrepara- 
ble, were it not that his successor is bent on promoting 
objects so notoriously beneficial ; an ' intimate know- 
ledge of him enables me to say, that as far as I am com- 
petent to judge, he has ability and knowledge to perfect 
tliem. 

From the foregoing observations, it will appear, that, ia 

its common application to British husbandry, the Span- 

. isb breed of sheep has the power, perf^aps exclusively, to 

maiiitaiAits quality of wool j for, strong keep will length- 
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en, l>at will not open or deteriorate the pile ; that it ba^^ 
withoat question, ameliorated the quality, and, what is 
of more importance, has added considerably to the 
quantity of our native short wool fleeces, whilst, at the 
same time, the proof or aptitude to fatteq has increased 
rather than diminished. Supposing, then, that no great 
improvement in the shape should be obtained, it becomes 
to any man simply a ^ question between his eye and 
his pocket; if he must have beauty, and that, too, of 
an unwieldy description, let him have it ; but if he pre* 
fers profit, which is supposed to be the more substantial 
acquisition of the two, he knows where it may be found. 
A trite but wise adage says,^.^ Handsome is, that^ hand« 
fiome does/' 

He was a boW man, who first ventured to introduce 
i^mong us an Alderney cow ; and he must have had an 
€ye stcdfastly fixed on this adage for consolation ; yet 
the event has justified his hardiness. Just so with tliese 
Merino sheep ; but, as other breeds have been improved^ 
so by careful selection may these ; for the foundation, 
good wool, and good and early proof, are not deficient 
' This race of sheep has retained all its quality of pile 
in Saxony, as weH as in Sweden and Denmark, where 
it has been spreading for 50 years past ; in proof of 
wbich,20&bags of Merino wool, scoured and sorted, 
were imported some year« ago into this country, by one 
person, and the whole of it sold at the primest price of 
Spanish wool : when manufactured into cloth, it worked 
up as well, ^s it looked in sample. The exertions of 
M. Lasteyri^, in his late work (Histeire de Tintroduction 
des Moutons a laine fine d' Espagne, dans les divers 
. Etats de P Europe, et au Cap de Bonne Esperance) must 
not pass unnoticed; his knowledge has obviously been 
obtained in the sheep«fold, and the fluency and correct- 
ness with which he details the various diseases of sheep, 
and their remedies, declare him to possess a shepherdV 
knowledge of a flock. 

In his commencement of the subject, he expresses 
himself thus : **The different governments of Europe had 
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]oA|^ acknowledged the a4vanti9g«s that woald be deri« 
Ted to agriculture and commcsrce^ from the introductioQ 
^f fine wools into. their respective states ; but their viewa 
meeting opposition in the ignorance and prejudice of tbc^ 
times, a considerable number of years elapsed, before they 
f et about realizing an idea, vfhich, at first, seemed chi'* 
merical ; atlepgth there appeared men equally commen- 
dable for their patriotism and for their Icnowledge, wha 
have laboured with zeal and perseverance, to enlighteq 
their fellow-citizens, by producing facts to prove, that na^ 
ture, far from opposing itself to the preservation of fine* 
wool sheep io certain climates, seemed, on the contrary} 
to lend itself complacently to the exertions of indus- 
try, I believe I have demonstrated in my treatise oi| 
Sheep, that the fine wools of Spain depend neither on 
the voyage, nor on the soil, nor the climate, nor the 
pasture ; hut that it depends on other causes, and that it 
is possible to have in France and elsewhere, wool of tho 
. fame quality as that of Spain, My travels in the North 
of £urope have offered facts and observations, which 
bave afresh demonstrated this truth. J have found in tho 
lar greater number of the flocks I have examined, wool, 
which, judging from the eye, or the touch, equals in beau* 
%y and fineness that of Segovia and ]L«eon ; so much so 
that, in my opinion, no doubt can remain, that we can 
fibtain superfine fleeces in every part of £urope, where 
pastures are to be found, and where we can depend on 
IV inter food, on which sheep ean be supported These 
ivools make cloths as fine, as silky, and supple, as those 
pianufactured of Spanish wool, as attempts made in 
France, and other countries prove. But were it true, (hat 
the food, climate, and other local circumstances, had a 
certain inflnence on the intrinsic qualities of wool, such 
as the elasticity, the strength, tl^ softness, && &c. it 
would not be the less proved, that, at all events, cloths^ 
fine and beautiful enough to satisfy persons the most dif^ 
ficult on this point, can be obtained ; and that a nation 
mn easily do without the fine wools of Spain, and feed its 
#^est miauufactures with tbo^e drawn from its own pro- 
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per soil NevertMesn, n$ these truths are 'still held in 
doabt by some persons, and lest these doubts should have 
a eonsiderable-inikience oq our agriculture and our eofn- 
merce, I thought it my doty to publish these facts, which 
must give a new degree of force and certainty. I here' 
present to view the actual state of Merino flocks, natorak 
bed in Europe.'^ 

He says, that a Merino floc^ came into Sweden in 
1723 ; that from the year 1740 t6 the year 1780, a bounty 
of 75 per Cent, was allowed to those who sold fine wool ; 
in 1780, these bounties were reduced to 15, and in 1786, to 
12 per Omi, ; and in 1792, being no longer deemed neces- 
sary to enciourage this breed, they ceased. In 1764, Sweden 
possessed 65,869 Merino Sheep, of the pure blood, and 
^,384 ofthemixedblood; since that period they hava 
constantly increased in number, in spite of the difficulty 
occasioned by the length of winter and severity of the 
climate. That the Merino sheep preserve, in Sweden^ 
their pristine form; that the fleeces have lost nothing of 
their equality of length, their elasticity and 8ne quality of 
pile ; that their weight continues as great as in Spain; 
that he has seen Merino rams whose fleeces weighed thir* 
teen pounds each ; and that, when seasoned to the cli« 
mate, and properly fed, he has seen them larger and 
finer sheep than in Spain. Upper Saxony, he says, is 
the country next to Sweden, where Hhe introduction of 
the Merino breed is of thejongest date ; and it is in Sa«^ 
ony where this naturalisation has met with the most 
marked success, and produced effects the most beneficial; 
tiie native breeds have, by a mixture of Merino blood* 
profited in an equal degree. The first importation was 
in 1765 ; the next in 1778. Mr. Iiasteyrie says, he baa 
seen many different flocks, and has found the pure Me^ 
rino, as well as some mixed breeds, producing wool of 
the first quality; indeed, the sheep walks of Saxony are^ 
at this moment, more productive than any other specie# 
of husbandry ; and that the wool sells at three times the 
price of the woqIs of the country. Saxony rears ahoul 
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1^600^000 sheep ; of which^ 90;000 are Merinos^ and i!ie 
nixed breed. 

They were introduced into Prussia by Frederick the 
Second^ in the year 1786. Someof these, distributed over 
tte country, from mismanagement and gross neglect, 
have degenerated and died ; others be has seep^ which 
preserve their pi:i$tine qualities. 

In Denmark, and in various parts of Germany, Mr- 
Lasteyrie has 3een this race of sheep always prospertng^ 
if well treated ; and in this and every other country, de- 
generating from want of food andi neglect ; always, 
however, doing as well as^the native breeds in the same 
keep, and in som^ cases better ; that the more regular 
and ample the supply of food is, whether of grass or 
green vegetables, the heavier and finer will be the fleece, 
ihe larger in size, and more perfect in shape, will the 
sheep be. He strongly recommends housing ; but adds^ 
that foul, close sheep-cots are injurious ; that a free circu^ 
lation of air is always, iquni, b^i;ieficifl; and that this 
breed of sheep suffepftmope from heat than from cold-^ 
(this doctrine has been repeatedly confirmed by our 
practice at home) ; that they will get fat as quick as any 
indigenous breed, in any country, and have done so 
wherever a comparison has been made. 

The details of the, treatment of the Merino flock at 
Rambottillet, a.national farm near Paris, merit notice ; 
they appear to result from much patient observation. An 
experiment wj|s there made, which denotes the peculiar 
character of this breed, and its tendency to carry wooL 
A ewe, eighteen months old, was left unshorn ; the next 
season, her fleece, when shorn, weighed fourteen pounds 
ten ounces ; and its pile, which was double the usual 
length, lost nothing as to weight, because few ewes^ 
would have given more wool, if clipped at the usual peri*, 
ods. Another ewe was shorn at thirty months old, and 
gave a still greater quantity of wool, although she, at that 
•eason, suckled a lamb ; her fleece weighed twentyone 
pownds, and the pile was eighth inches long. In the nintlr 
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year (1800) ; eight ewes, whose fleeces were of two 
years growth^ gave from sixteen to twenty pounds each. 
It appeared from these different experiments^ that Meri- 
no wool, of two years growth^ will double its lengthy and 
will preserve all its fine quality ; it was not observed that 
the sheep subjected to this experiment, suffered partica- 
larly from heat^ or that their health was in any degree lor 
jured 

It is possible that this property of the Merino fteeee, 
to grow beyond the period usual in our breed of sheep, 
may be productive of some new manufacture ; where 
great length and fine quality of pile Is requisite ; but the 
hazard of the blow-fly, and the chance of losing, in 
hedges and brakes, any part of a fleece, after il is once fit 
for a manufacture, will not allow of this practice becom- 
ing general, admitting even that the sheOp suffer nothing 
in their proof during the sumtner months from the weight 
of the fleece, which, in a large scale of practice, is impr6- 
bable, and that the wool should be found to pay as well 
for growing to this length, ais it would when shorn in 
common course ; but we have taken the liberty of noti- 
cing a circumstance so novel to us, because our English 
. breeds are all supposed to cast their fleeces at a certain 
season of the year, if not shorn, with exception to lambs^ 
Xvhich hold their fleeces — (this is quoted by many as an 
argument against shearing lambs) ; because the fact has 
also been doubts by some of the best informed and li. 
beral amongst us, not supposing the reporters of Ram- 
bouillet meant to deceive, but that some mistake must 
have been made. A sample of this wool is now in Eng- 
land ; I have carefully examined it, and can bear testimo* 
ny to the fact. 

The Duke of Bedford, who lefl Paris at the moment 
when hostilities were about to commence, consequently 
th(^ latest, as well as. one of the most correct judges of 
the matter, declares that Hq carefully examined the Me- 
rino Sheep at Rambouillet, and that he found them of a 
^ize he was unprepared to expect, and that still the woo 
preserved its original purity. Samples of th^ wool takea 
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when the sheep first arrived^ and at various periods sinc^ 
that time, were examined by him^ with alt, possible accu- 
racy^ and evidently declared a progressive improvement. 
He thought the wether sheep, of the pure blood> might be 
fed to twenty-five pounds per quarter ; a size beyond 
which^ it will nut be advisable to push tbem^ unless vani- 
ty i« to be gratified at the e'xpence of profit. 

[Jo be continucdl 

W00L«N MANUFACTURES* 

The legislature of the state of N. York^ at their last 
session^ passed a new law to encourage the manufacture 
of woolen cloth by giving premiums^ and repealed the 
old law on this subject The following are the piemi- 
urns provided for in the existing law, viz: For the best 
specimen or specimei^ of woollen cloth of uniform tex- 
ture and quality as nearly as may be, not less than 200 
yards, wholly manufactured in this state and of wool' 
produced in this state, of a breadth not less than three 
quarters of a yard, a premium of 200 dollars^ 

For the 2d best specimen of like cloth, 150 yads, 50 dol- 
lars. 

For the third best specimen, 100 yards, 30 doUars. 

These premiums to be adjudged by the society for the 
promotion of useful arts, and the specimens to be exhi- 
bited, to the society at Albany, before the third Tuesday 
of February. 

FAMILY MANUFACTUREa. 

« That the person who shall, in his family or under his 
immediate direction, at his expenpe, manufacture, or 
cause to be manufactured, within any of the counti^i 
of iSt^ state, of wool shorn from sheep owned in said 
county, the best specimen of woolen cloth of uniform 
texture and quality, of not less than thirty yards, the 
breadth not less than three fourths of a yard, shall bi 
entitled to a premium of 40 dollars.*^ 
, For the 2d best specimen of like cioth in each coootyi 
of 25 yards; SJ( doilar% « . . « 



For the ditrd best specimen, of 90 yatdsi 40 doUari. 

Thie premiiims to be adjudged by the judges of the 
court of common pleas in the different counties, on the 3d 
Tuesday in January ; and proof is to be ei^hibited that 
the specimens were carded^ spun and wove in the county. 
Pieces of at least a quarter of a yard from the prize spe- 
cimens of each county, are to be forwarded to the society 
for the promotioaof useful arts. Persons may be candi- 
dates for the state premiums for family manufactures, 
without being so for the county premiums ; provided they 
exhibit to the society whole pieces of cloth. The socie- 
ty will determine on the first, second, and third best spe- 
cimens thus exhibited, and adjudge to the owners the fol- • 
lowing premiums^ each in a piece of plate with suitable 
inscriptions, \\z. 

For the best specimen, ninety dollars. 

i?or the second best specimen, eighty dollars- 

And for the third best specimen, seventy dollars. 

No person to be entitled in any one year to more than 
one county premium* The act is limited to one year- 

ji Description of Smith. §• Drinker's Manufactorg 
of Cotton Twist, on Four Mile /fun, in the District ^ 
of Columbia^ begun the 1st of JprUy 1810. ^ 
The building is of brick SO by 33 feet On the ground . 
floor are worked one cotton breaker and two finishers 
single geared with eight flat cards covering one fou: th of 
their principal cylinders. They are turned by water, 
have a leathern band passing over a large drum or bar- 
rel extending lengthwise of the house twelve feet; this 
drnm gives motion to the whole mi^chinery of the factory. 
On the seme floor are four drawing heads, and four 
roving heads, with cans, barting frames, &c. capable of 
carding, drawing, and roving 150 to 180 pounds of cot- 
ton per week. This department requires* one man and 
three boys to attend it 

On the second floor are two frames of spindles ; one 
has 96, the other 12. They may be turned, with safety 



fo the wdrk, three tbdtHstnd reVohttions i^er itoitmte, Bid 
win §pin two and a third banks per day of thread, No. 
iO to 30 — A reel to wind off ^ spoHs at once with rov- 
ing wtnder»^- and a tnachine for carding woo)^ which will 
eurd and roll 100 w^i^ht of wool per day* 

Thii dcpsirtment re^res one woman and three snriall 
girh to attend it The wod-carder requires the constant 
pittention of one m^, when it is carcKi^, 

The spindles Used in Hhh factory difier in neveardii im* 
portani points from those n^ed in England, or in any 
t)ther factory in America. They are capably of doing 
more and better work, and require less attention than 
• the Ark Wright spindle generally used They are well 
adapted^ and make excellent thread when run by hw4^ 
6 or 8 spindles in a frame. 

In addition to the aboire inacbinery) the proprietors 
are now constructing (as fast as their funds will per. 
mit) two frames of 96 spindles eadi, and a male with 
144 spindles, a breaker and two finishers, with a set of 
drawing and roving beads. They also contemplate a 
small establishment for colouring and bleaching of cotton 
twist G£OEG£ Drivker.^ 

Centre Mills^ August 28^ 1810. 

USEFUI. IMPROVEMENT. 

Benjamin parry^ of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, has 
invented a new Corn Kiln, or machine for drying com 
Or other grain — The machinery over the oven is com- 
posed of three sheet iron sieves, perforated, which re« 
ceive a vibratory motion graduaDy ceasing by ^mall 
jars; in which sieves the corn moves from tbe first to the 
second, &C. until it i^ delivered at the same end of the 
Jcila iit was received. By this method there may be from 
one to five hundred bushels (according to the wishes of 
the constructor) of corn dried in twenty four hom*s, with 
but little labor »nd much less fuel than in the ordinary 
vray-— Tbe inventor has obtained a patent, which secured 
to him the exclusive right of using the above machine 
and Of vending It to others. JFheeman'^ Jourtml 
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JFbr the Jlgrictiltural Museum. 

MSRINO RIDDLE. 

As it may lead to calculations and enquiries useful to 
those preparing to propagate Merino Sheep, a solution 
is asked of the following: — admitting that the. 5th dip of 
fult blood on common stocky or 31 1 32's of full blood, is 
equivalent to full blood — 

How comes it, that the little tenant, with one single 
Ewe, may, by breeding in and in, have a fuIUblood 
Lamb in the fifth year:-«*^nd yet the great Landlord, 
from one hundred £weS| will not have, by the same pra- 
cessj, and on the most favorable caleulation, more than 
tliree fijll-blood I^ambs, within the s^me period of time? 

ShepherIk. 

SUMMARY or FACTS, 

Rdaihe to American Sheep^ by a Farmer of Pennsylva 
nia. — Transmttc<ito the English Board of AgricuUure, 
hy General ^ASijpQTpN, in 1794 

. The Sheep pf America are nqt natives ; there are no 
wild Sheep ; they are of course all domesticated. No 
animal requires more care and attention than this ; it is 
naturally tiniid, and helpless, and seems to have less of 
ihe instinct, which in brutes is a substitute for reason, 
than any other beast It cannot defend itself against its 
numerous foes J it !s a prey to dogs at home; and if it 
should stray into 'fhe forests, the beasts of prey would 
«oon destrayi iti Some are, comparatively with other 
Sheep, more hardy, but compared virith other beasts, they 
are. all delicate. 

' The stock of our Sheep is European.-— The Swedes 
and Dutcli had a few previous to English settlers, but the 
importations of any consequence were from England. — 
The Germans also brought Sheep, and ( have knoivn 



tfome frmn Spain, and I think a pair oi Persian Sheepy (a) 
but the great proportion is from the English stock. 
There are no great varieties, as the breeds have been 
mixed, but the American Sheep resem^je post in sHlpr» 
and Bgure, those of EDglaftd; in size, they' are generally 
sm alien 

(5) The average weight of Sheep in Pennsylvania^ 
when fat, does not exceed 48 lbs. neti I have known 
a carcass 112 lbs, and have heard of one ISO lbs. The 
.weight of the quarter^, may be judged from that of the 
iwhoie. It lays the fat mosi^ on the hind quarters, whicb 
are therefore the heaviest ' The number of ribs arege- 
ner^iy twelve, on a side, some have twelve and a false 
one. The common' run of good sheep, in the Philadel' 
phia Market weigh 60 tbs. but 80 lbs' the carcass is not 
.uDcpmmoiL . The price of mutton in that market, the year 
through, about d.4 1>2 Currency, and the price of Sheep in 
tflocks, wheq poor, is about 7s. 6d. or 4s. 6d. sterling. 
* The Mutton (c)of this country differs as it does in 
others ; that fed on short bite 9 and hilly lands, is the best. 
The smaller si^e if well fatted,' is also t^e sweetest and 
best flavour^iL' It isgcrnerally accounted better than the 
large English or German mutton ; but the smafl mutton 
of Wales ^ud pther hilly countries is as ^ood, but not su- 
perior to ours ip tho fame kind of cotfntry. The best 
flavoured mutton,' is not comiiaon' in the market of the 
Capital, the largest and fattest Js to be found there,* but 
the choicest and finest meat is only to be had at a dis- 
tance, in the neighbourhood of hilly of relalfvely barren 
countries. The (d) heaviest fleece I ever knew weighed 
,13 lbs. riett (e) The price of wool upon an' average is 
an English shilling per lb. three lbs. to a fleece^ is an am* 
-ple average allowance. 

. I have seen home^spun cloth, of the fabric of an English 
superfine. It is said that we (/) have wool, as fine as 
:that of England at least; but it rather appears best caL 
eulated, for the coarser kinds of cloth. These are ma* 
nofacturcd here to great perfection, and will outlast any 
imported^ 
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(g)Ft^SbMep ke^p their prioie kii^er (faot) sevra^ 
yeair^ It depends much on th«ir treatfnent ; but %t tbii 
/m:ey tbejr geaeraliy begin Un 4ecluie.~None wiH bear to 
be&iU fatted, and «i:(ffei:e4 ta go le«n ad asy age ; tbey 
ahi^ajr^i perish with diseftse, vi^beii ihis happeaa. The 
average weight of the tallow^ ia about ape eighth pfikip 
l^heep, if the Sheep is meU fatte^^ 

The time of yeamng, is gen^aHy from the noddle etf 
February, to the end of Maj^-^tfie mM% ai^e lambed in 
March and ApxiiryrAome^ i^re ^opjpe^ ^ ^ratmas.-^. 
They are as ^n^elt ^^orvefed; with yif oi^ aiB is cotwnon with 
lambs of otfu^^ ea«B(trie&~j(t ijs. f ai^e^ Ic^ a (&) ew e tp lamh 
twice a yeac^ although ^ hi|ve fcndwn k to h«p}>en/ A 
{^rodigiou^ nimher qS ^heefv eould be nmed by everjr 
farmer keei^g a fe^ifx ^y ^ score ^t imnty to ^ eommoa 
sized fari^ wd these eould be wefl atti^aded io, I9!!ith^ut 
injory^to^ho ciommoB, affairs -of l^fiirliL 

(j) Preaunms.. given by G^oveniteeiit or from pri'vaie 
anhacriptipi^ fysd^r wider the dti^etimi of the Agrieulta- 
ral Societies,^ wbi^h afe apre^disi^ thpfiM:elve8 through, 
4every part of the ynited l^taies, would assist in Hit at- 
tainment oCwi^tis most wanted,, a {k) perfect breed of 
Domestio Animals^ Horaf^y Cattle andSiieepf included. 
£malatio9, w»AA he set atwoi^k>, akid th^ lai^abfo pride, 
of exeeiHng en^ ^ther, woidd stimid^te iat^Uigent and^ 
attentive £srmera to this kjjad oi^ exertipn^r A breed thua 
obta^iedj ijiif ill exceed fpy importat«9n -^ the ammal will 
be assimilaied to our cUmia(be> ijD^ vf hidi there are some 
pecoliarities^ not fav<mr|^hle to all imported breeds, oe 
ihetr progeny uBiiiixe<|-^(l); As^ the. lood,. it is of the 
same of^tiire in most countries^ $hee{>. are cl^^ biters, 
and greatconsumers of pasture^ The shorter aod drier, 
the herbage in summer, the better ; in winter, they re- 
quire, IB addition to Hay, Indian Corn, Tops and Blades^ 
and other dry Fodder, and some socMlent food, but onr^ 
snowcs forbid the turnip foddetr extenstvely. — ^I bad one. 
winter a^reat quantity of the root ef Seareity, and my 
Sheep wete never more thriviqg. Wl^n and ws lie Imig^ 
tbe branches of the pine^ have a surprising effebttii pra^ 
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rentiDg^lisorderi. SbStep ibooM not be kept in dose 
shedsj or hoyelt^ except when Ae Iftmbt are youngs and 
tt)e weather then cold, add wet ; eold never iojaref grown 
Siieep^ or young Lambs ; wet long continued, kUla them* 
A change is necessary, both of pasture and local situa- 
tioa They never thrive if kept more than six years^ 
upon the' sane farm. Those from hilly countries, will 
fatten fast, upon low lands, but must be immediately sold • 
to the butchers. Sheep, Deer and Goats, ^an feed with 
safety, on many things fatal to other animals ; but both 
the latter have more sagacity in the seleetion than the 
former. The most commoti diseases are the scower, and 
ttie rot The (m) rvning at the nose, I take to be a eom* 
{>anion,0r coiiseqpience of the rot, whieh(n) in its first sta* 
ges, appears to be a specie« of catarrh. Wet weather 
long protracted, too luxuriant herbage, wet or tour pas* 
tnres, or too mueh wa46r,i!i^ produce the scower, which 
is a forerunner of other diseases^ The putrid air of con- 
fined stables, or folds, where too many are kept together, 
is one cause of the rot I do not believe that when (he 
taint ia once fixed, tlie animal is ever perfectly cured-^ 
Kemovai to saUmeadows, bas checked this disorder, in 
its first stsjge, tarring the troughs, in which Ihey drmk, 
and stinting the qiiantity of water are al«# benefieiaL-^ 
The free use of pitch pine bran€iies and buds> is also an 
efficaoious.prevei^tive and remedy. Sulphur is benev 
£(Hal iQ the first stages of the rot A decoction of Hellcw 
.l>ore, or tobacco and tar ointment, are aerviceable.ln tlie 
first ajttackt oftbe scab, a disorder common to Sheep^Mi 
aU cpuQtFie«, and fifbidim iu comraeneemeaV k a cute* 
^eous dis^asQ* 

Thf^re is w infinite vwety in the countenances of 
Sheep. Examine the largest flock, and yea wili find no 
two faces alike. The changes appearing in the counte* 
nances and eyes indicate, djaeasfit ^m^ x^eeavery; but I 
know not what are the cymptmnatic appearances pecu- 
liar to each, (o). 

•^ When fleeces'begin tofall off in spring, owing to re. 
laxation, from too i^uch warmth, or weakness, giving 
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tbem IndiM corn will BttAie fleece, by strengthening liie 
Sbeep. 

(p) The fleeces are clipped but once a year. All our 
fleeces are taken off in May or June. Sometrmes we 
shear the early Ian>b$ in July or the beginning of Au- 
gust ; but it is not commonly practised 

JiiBscdlantotis Observations, (q.) The state of our po- 
pulation and habits, now precludes us from going ex** ^ 
tensively into the Sheep Husbandry. If it ever should 
become necessary, there are inimense tracts which might 
be devoted to it— they are now called barrens. These, 
when burned, throw tip a vegetation of white clover, and 
abound with aromatic herbs and plants, favourable and 
nutritious to Sheep. I do not find our Sheep more sub- 
ject to diseases than those of other countries. But we 
shall be embarrassed in our means of keeping large 
flocks through the winte^r, and in long winters their dis* 
orders will be more contagious and fatal. The pelts 
are now manufactured into parchment, and leather for 
various uses— -The latter is often died and substituted for 
Morocco, but it is inferior to it. The parchment of this 
country equals that imported, and can be increased in 
quantity, so as nearly if not entirely to supersede the 
necessity of importation. 

The wolves in our mountains are formidable to Sheep. 
But these will decrease, although they may not be extir- 
pated, by the progress of the settlements. I have been 
told, that the wolf avoids the goat, either on account 
of its smell or appearance — It is said that keeping a few 
goats, especially hegoats, with the Sheep, has been oh 
this account practised with success, in some of our fron- 
tier settlements. 
, Notes and Remarks in our nexi^ 
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Xa) The Persian Sheep were imported direct from the 
£a$t Indies, And a Ram and Ewe presented to General 
Washington, either by Colonel O'Donnel, or Mr. Bar- 
ry. At the sale of the General's Stock in 1802, Mr. 
Castis porchased the imported ram for the smn of ten 
poundsf, a sum in those days deemed the effect of mad* 
liess or folly. — ^In Ihese days Eleven Hundred and fifty 
DcUars have been given for a Ram, and the sum deem- 
ed the result of wisdom and patriotism. 

The imported Persian had tupped at Mount Vernon, 
but a short time previous to fajj sale, but his get had won* 
derfully improved the form and greatly increased the 
length of staple in the Mount Vernon flocks, and altbo^ 
the mutton at that hospitable board was always much 
esteemed, its delicacy and flavor was greatly increased 
fey the Persian admixture. 

The Persian are a Sheep of fine constitution, and pos- 
sess the admirable requisites of short legs, and round 
bodies, and altbo' the wool is harsh in fibre, it forms an 
ex^Ilcnt foundation for long wooled stock. The Arl- 
ington longwooied, founded on this race, have had 
their slapjlie moob meliorated by the introduction of 
finer wooled crosses, and the length at the same time 
net9ine<l in sufficient degree. The very superior flocks 
nf Mr- Foote, and Mr. Meade of Frederick, bred froto 

18 
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the Arlington long wooled, still trace' ftieir origin to lfi<? 
imported Persian, altho' the latter flock, received »an es-* 
sential benefit from tlie improved or Bakewell 6ross< 
upon d^ long wooled; 

• The general rftce of Slieep in the Southern Country, 
previous to the introciuction of the Persian, were re- 
markable for a short, knotty, and cotton like appearance' 
of /wool, hardjy enough to koep the animal itself com- 
fortable, and hardly arry to sp^re to the farmers use in 
any season. The Persjan greatly increased the lengtlv 
of staple — ^aye a very superior form to this degenerate 
race. The flocks upon the estate of Mr. Custis in New 
it'ent, were oi the old race of the country, as just re- 
inarked^ till 1806, wool 2 or S inches Jong, and sparingly 
scattered uppn a very spare and gaunt frarne ; since thisr 
period the flocks have become a fine long woolcd racey 
and much admired both for wool and appearance. 

. The imported Persian Ewe died ^ few yeara since at 
Arlington. A thorough bred Ram vvas. sent from Arl> 
ipgton to the estaj;^ of George Calvert, Esq. of liivers- 
dale, near Bladensburg, and was the only pne bred frony. 
the imported stock. Mr. Calvert sheared a very fine 
Itamb, of the long wooled racQ, a year since, probably 
derived from his Persian. It is presumed that some o^ 
tjie Persian race are still exftting about the estate of CoL 
O'DonncI, near Baltimore, and if so, they are w^U wortji^ 

the attention of long-wool breeders. 

*• t' '. . ■ • 

(b) T/ic average wdgJki of Shcep^ to the Soptb is vei^? 
similar, from 40 to 60 lbs. neat— 100 is a large muttoJQi 
south of the Susq^et^annab, ajthp^ in a few instamcieg^ 
they have been found of 45tjll greater weigbts. Siiiiyi^ 
Island vveib^rs |kce<y:iQted at GOtbs. ii^^ ^ese gly^ep 
bping cbildrejB pf our spi| and clime> in»7 be ^mi4^ira4 
j^s a fair ^vera^j^ for tbft bq^t pmtui?e$ oi tlm ^Hth»— 

The pric^ of Sbeie|^ \h Vtrgi^ift,. may be rated at froia 
ojie to two doilari^ per he%^ for:Iy«a»bf, from iwa to 
three fo^: gr9w;n S^^^ep when fM«r,aaAlr(iiirt)Mfee; to five 
fpr fat wetb^ii'SjK ^.cf^r^ii^ t^. thfi aebra^-^OEbe pric9 



0i Rams; of A'e country breeds, previous for 1809, wa4 
ftom three to five doiters. — The Persian i^as perhaps 
the highest priced Ram ffpld Irom Ijbe AeVohltion a/^ 
jto 18U2. 

(c) 5ni^ Jfu/^ono/rtf 5 rounfry ~ThemtAtofi of Vlr^- 
piahasr always beeo deemed e^ellent Tbebeaf muttou 
has however been deriyed from the Shee^j^ of Cvrr^oo/ 
imported many years sinoe, and.generaUy ti^t^txA^^^ The 
tail of these anim^If is esteemed a great delic^cy^ Altiao^ 
by no me^ns so large as that of the Barbart/ race. Th^ 
Curracoa are all coarse wooled, tho' vcrylfciifty iaiie^d;. 
ing, ai^d faUea at an e;5trly agf?e (r^neraJ Washington 
received as a present, froj^i a AJr- Athol^ of Antigua^ 
some VS/est India Sheep, perfectly hairy 4nd mudi- re- 
6embiii)g Dcer^ but delicious as muttoa These tropicsit 
strangers soon lost their hair, which softened iptoi wooj 
as a prqlvection from the incjcmency of a colder climat^^ 
J'rom the facts of coarse wooled 3^eep always pro- 
dacing tiie best mutton, ^t all a^e« aiid in all eouotriesi, 
^t may fauly be supposed, that Merinos will fail in th^#e 
^sp^ets; bqt if the Merinos are pot so well suited to 
jtbe interior, they ^re ceictainfy amply provided With 
^very requisite f<ai* Ifae- exterior ^coni^nvy of our eiii^sen^l 

{d) The Acorics^ Pkece. The fleece of Bake well, the 
^rst premium Lamb at the ArTington Sheep-Shearing in 
1805, weighed 12 lbs. 5ozl dean wool— In answer to 
certain queries projDOsed to the agent at Smith's islanc^ 
and others ponyersailt tlierewith, 13 lbs. is reported as 
the greq,test Qedce; but as the Smith Island sheep hav# 
generally a good deal of sand in their fleeces, Bakcweirs 
fleece may be considered as superior. — Mr. Footers Bad* 
ger, a lamb of Mr. Peter's, and one of Mr. Calvert's* 
ail of the Arlington long woolcd, averaged ID Q}s.—^ lbs. 
of clean wool is nevertheless an ample and indeed a 
great average ileecc for Americ^a flodcs. 

(c) Tiic Pi ice of Wool The price varies— ^ Wool Xp 
tlie South is generally sold in liie dirt,/rom otie to three ' 
shillings per pound— Tiiirty cents ought td bo ckiirmed 
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uh averagftf value for idiwashed Wc shouM hope flra*; 
this slovenly practie^, of aelliBg woolan^ filth togeth^p 
will DOW gi?e ptece to a more desirabk system. Three 
pounds to a fleece appears a faiF average. It is cer^ 
lainly enoogb for the SouUw 

[/] Wt have Wed as Jine. That we liave some 
wool, and native wool^ as fine as that of England in* 
general, iro doubt exists ; But this is very partially found 
in our wide extended tei*ritory. inattention, and the 
promitfcous intercourse of flocks, have greatly mixed 
ihc fine wool with the coarse; yet in most flocks some 
fee wooled samples are to be met with. The SmithV 
Island is ^e — probably fine wool was fir»t placed therc^ 
mnd there it stiH remains, in^ a long extended line fromr 
generation to generation again, for the Island has re- 
ceived no race from abroad Most American Sheep 
have three distinct wools upon the same carcass — The 
Bedc and shoulder fine, the body good, and liie hips 
mad thighs coarse. English Sheep are more unifortn i» 
ibe quaMty of their woofs* 

[g^} FeurShe^ke^ tikcir Prime longer thm 7 Years ^ 
Four years or the full .noutb may be considered as the 
ripest age for Sheep. Ewes generally foil in milk after 
this period, and wethers do not fatten so well when 
their teeth begin to wear. Six years would be a safe 
age to prune a flock at, when ewes and wethers should 
both be prepared for the knife. It is essential, in rais- 
ing improved Sheep> to examine the Ewes frequently, 
to ascertain whether they be good nurses, since many 
ewes, to appearance well looking, are but indifferent 
milkers. 

( A ] li ifrrar e/or oiEwe to Lamb iuice a^ear. ^It is 
rare, but sonieKmes happens. Ihave kliown Ewes to 
yean at almost all seasons. Young Ewes which have 
been kept fi*oin Ram^ for a length of time, will some- 
times receive him, at extra reasons, and produce accor. 
jdiogly. It very seldom occurs^ except with young Ev^cs. 



• It] Premiims given by Qwemmtfd. -Some of ttie 
State Governments have already adopted Ibis ineasur<9. 

[^] ji perfect breed of Domestic Anhnals. Our breeds 
of Domestic Animals are sufficiently perfect for their va- 
rious uses — Sheep excepted Horses have arrived at a 
peculiar degree of perfection, and importations from Eng- 
land, have within a few years been hnmensc. — ^For ttsc* 
ful purposes, we want no more, yet it is truly meVineho- 
ly, to see how few of these imported animals, have con* 
duced to the benefit of rural employments. Few of the 
stock of Highflyer, or Eclipse have descended from 
their dignity so far as to minister to the duties of Agri« 
oirilare. The patient animal wlx) draws the Pioughi is a 
better servant of the Republic, than the gallant courser 
who wins the race. Thai blooded Horses have their me' 
rits, is most true, but uofoctuoately these merits are much 
obseuredtby being more devoted lo the pursuits of plea« 
aure, than the practice of industry.— 'Xlie wealtfiy and 
careless may indulge iq the delights of the Turf, but they 
should remember, that the enjoyment^ of their favorite 
pleasura«, gives nothing to virtue and industry, but is ra- 
ther an encouragement to idlenefs ^nd vice. . 

[Z] As to the food. The food proper for sheep, is to 
be found in all lands> very rich and very wet ones except- 
ed. Rank grass purges; and wet grass rots sheep. The 
grass of brlls is most preferable. Old lands wiiich have 
put up white clover, are particularly healthful for this 
delicate animal, but to all pastures, whether high or low> 
$ome portion of wood should be attached. This in Sum-^ 
mer serves as a protection from the jMeridian heat, and 
in winter screens them from driving snows. In Spring, 
•heep should be driven to woods, where they browse up. 
on the young twigs and buds, which operate as an aperi- 
ent medkinc at t^r tlie long feeding on dry provender, 
t Sheep jhou/d not he kept in close she^U. Nothing in- 
jures sheep more than confinement. They seem by 
nature free, and are so Domestic as to need little controuL 
The dose mephitic atmosphcce^ generated in hot stable:^ 
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Ib highly injurious to the teader org^tis of sheep, an4Ui|, 
though SI. shelter is o$eful, in wet freezing weativer^ it| 
onJy use i$ to keep their beds dry, for their bodies Ue\ 
liarm only from Iyin|: on wet groupcl;^ and nptfrqm f^lliajj 
l^eather, 

' lm]Tbe mcst con^t^ott dise4S€j^. The cKseasesi of Eng^r 

- I^rrd and America are very shnilar^.i^nd often pxo-? 

^^f^4^t)m the same ca-ases^ although the pUmate is aatur- 
laUy d/Terent. The scov^rer generally ?ittacks in the 

; spriiig^ «inc{ often proceeds fro^fi (pating young clpv.er.-ri 
Wben'v appears at this season, it is generally cured b}ic 
theario^ the ^oimal which giving a free vent to per spirt 
ation, cheeks ^d ultimately conquers the disease. Wbei\ 

' at other reasons, d|*y meal and saltj, is perhsips the bes| 
niedipine^ ajp.d high short pa^turef the best r^imea. 

[n] Ti^ running at the f^se^ I can by no means agr^ 
^th,the Pennsylvania farmer, as it rejects this disease* 
My experience h^s shewn nie, that ^ running ^t the nose 
is lutbie to ^11 ages, an4 conditions of sheep, arid is gen- 
erated by damp foid weather, wan^ of salt, and crouded 
folds.-*-! have known it to occur and disappear within ^ 
few days.-^l have no icles^ of- its being a concomitant of 
^e rot, but rather think it an inlltienza, liable to be gene ' 
tated and removed by the stii^te of the atmosphere. 

The r^^U^I oonsi<ier as 9; local disease almjp^t entirely 
confined to the liver of the ^nimal, and in no wiae con- 
tagious. Parkensoninbis Practical Farmer, gives a min 
note and satisfactory explanation of this formidable dis-? 
ease,from actual, experiment— It is certain that the rot^ 
ft] ways proceeds from feeding in moist places where 
animalculas are generate d> and thence imbibed by the 
aheep. — A sheep dying of rot^ will always be found ten 
have a. morbid liver, and by use of glasses small flowkes 
; or insects, will be perceived therein. The rot^pver ori- 
ginates in frozen weather, because such in§ects cqi^d no^ 
then exist. The rot when taken, admits of no cure other^ 
than nature may perform, nor is it contagious, iVom its 
heing the effect of extr^ causes. All sbepp which feed 
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In himst peaces, arc not alike affected, some escape forttt 
1^1^13% nmi do not imbibe the insects, others perhaps iiii- 
iiibe, but from a peculiar state of the stomachy discharge 
Hicm ititi}out injury. Some few, have Iheir livcfs Heair 
(r^ bat generally flpedking the disease is fiital. Sheep do 
not alwJtJrs waste away irilh this disorder; they some-^ 
times die* Ml fat ; $ind tibe experietice of Smkhfield, tendd 
to shew, that it is no injuf^ to thelAuttoti. A stfiaB pen' 
dulous bvig apjiiears under the jaws io the lutter stages of 
the disorder i wheti this appears, the farmer may proceed 
to save his wool, and pett^ for death invariably follows 
ibis symptom. 

Ip 3 thepeces dt^e clipped, gheep in M parts of the Uni-* 
ted States, Smith's Island excepted, are clipped ontie 
a year, Tl)is should be done as e2»iy as the season will 
permit, pr considerable loss^ in wool wtii ensae, for the 
animal seeks to get rid of its winter's coat, so soon as 
spring weather occurs, and will rub off mueh wool in 
coarse of a $horfc time. The Smith's I«lan<f Sheep are clip- 
ped in April and September, the reasons and practice 
will be made known to the public, in a memoir hereafter- 
Lambs unless early and well grown should not be shear- 
ed the first season. The practice of shearing lambs has 
b^en recommended by Dr. Logan, and other distinguish- 
ed Agriculturaiists, but it can only answer in favourably 
reasons, and when the anima^ are in fine keep. — A wet 
season I should supper would be very fatal to shpra 
lambs. 

[ g ] Tti state ^our populatiofi aad hatiu If 16 years ago 
the state of our population, and habits was thought 
unfriendly to sheep farming, the state , of our country is 
pecuHarly adapted to its encouragement and practice, 
at this time. Tis amazing that the people of the United 
States should so long have been blinded^ to a sense of their 
true interests. Strange, that a people who loved the 
name of Independence, should neglect tfie practice by 
M|bichit is preserved. The ragefor importation, seemed 
tdrhave made oiir citizens forget, that Providence had 
J>Ie9sed them with a country abounding with every po$- 
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•ibic resource for (heir wants Feeble and helplegg, m^ 
deed must have been tlie colonists, before the rcvolatton^ 
vkho imported handles from England) to fit to tlieir 
scythes and hoes. — Was America so scarce of wood a$ 
lobe unable to furnish this humble requisite, or rather 
was American skill, and industry, still more wanting ? 

The nation has at length awakened from its long and 
dangerous slumber. It is becoming praise-worthy for a 
roan to dotlie himself from the'resouiccs of bis farm, and 
the industry of his family. — Independence the price of 
Patriots' Ifibours, and Martyrs' blood, will bless, our 
land, while industry with her joyous train, happiness, and 
content) sKall bail the virtuous regeneration of our 
country. The American citizen will no longer seek from 
abroad those comforts which are now to be found at 
home ; and the American Republic shall present to the 
world the CQmmanding spectacle of a nation-— great with* 
in itsel^a people prosperous and happy in the enjoy- 
ments derived from Domestic industry, and a Republic 
flourishing in the blessmgs of rational liberty. May we 
sleep no more. 

Extract from an Essay on the Culture ancf Manufacture 
of Flax ; read before the CulfTeper Society, for the 
promotion of Agriculture land Domestic Manufac- 
ture — ^by John Strode^ Esq. 

[Continued from Page 128.} 

Flax appears to be better calculated, for the use of a 
private family, than either Hemp or Cotton, and that for 
two very essentia) reasoits. 

First. Because i^ gomes sooner to maturity, and is ea*^ 
sftr cleaned, and rendered fit lor the wheel. For by 
.water-rottin^of Flax immediately as ripe and pulled,! 
bave had it spun and wove into cloth in the month of Ju 
ly, that is, within four months after the seed was put in 
the ground. This is no small consideration to the needy 
or poor. For them, indeed it is^ a great and speedy re« 
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Secondly. A longer thread can be spun thereof, from 
the same quantity of labour and time 4 that is, 20 per 
Cent more than of Hemp,, and 100 per Cent more than 
of Cotton. Of this I am convinced from fair and repeat- 
ed experiments. The task of a spinner of Flax is 12 
cuts or hanks, each of these cuts contain 120 threads 
round a reel of 2 1-2 yards in circumference, making 
in the whole 3,600 yards, which is a moderate day's 
work ; some perform much more, but of Cotton it will 
require two persons well skilled, one to card, and the 
other to spin that length of thread in a day, although they 
choose that size most favourable to dispatch. 

With submission^ Gentlemen, have I so far endeavour- 
ed to state simply aij^ concise.'y, what my small cxperi* 
ence has taught me. I regret that it is not idore to the 
purpose, and that ray knowledge does not enable me to 
trace the subject through all the national, as well as pri- 
vate benefits^ which may be derived from it; a fair state* 
ment of which, f yet hope to see, from under the hand oC 
some person whose information may amply qualify him 
for the work, and that it may have a happy influence on 
the active part of our Fellow- Citizens. 

The foregoing experiments were chiefly made during 
the late War. I hope soon to resume the business of 
manufacturing Linen, and be more accurate in my cal- 
' eolations; and where I make further discoveries, shalL 
with great pleasure avail myself of the honor of submits 
ting them to your inspection. 

For your kind and polite attention, I beg leave to 
Afink you, Gentlemen, and to assure you of that amity^ 
and esteem with which I regard each individual of this 
Society. And that ■ , 

I am. Gentlemen, 
Your devoted humble servant 
John Strode. 
. 2Q 
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Extract from Lord SomtrviUt^s Essay on Sheep. 
' Conlinued from page 136. 

M. Pictet, editor of the Bibliotbeque Britannique, in 
frequent details of the success which atteuds these sheep^ 
both on the national farms near Paris, and on his own, 
near Geneva, where his flock consists of 400 Merino 
sheep, saj's, in his 210th Number-^" In our Journal, we 
have given the fifth annual report of our flock of the. 
pure blood, originally drafted from that of Uarabouillet. 
It IS now clearly proved, by the experience of a great 
many husbandmen, that the Merino breed succeeds re- 
markably well, and without deg<llierating ; and that thi^ 
valuable acquisition, which France owes, in a great mea^ 
sure, to the managers of Ilambouillct, is fully establish- 
ed. The Merinos must keep their ground, from the very 
nature of things; for husbandmen will employ their 
capitals in the way they find most advantageous. 

'* It is now almost unnecessary to publish facts which^ 
'with a little variation, are merely repetitions of what 
bas before taken place -, but, as the pr^^judices of hpsband- 
men are very difficult to remove, in endeavouring to 
convince the incredulous it is necessary to lay before, 
them all the proofs we possess; and there is always , 
something new occurring. 

" One hundred and fourteen store ewes (irebis porfi- 
tre») of the pure blood, have reared 111 lambs (56 rams^ 
and 65 ewes). In the cdinmencement 6i the lambing 
season (in the first fortnight of December), we had ten 
miscarriages. I was from home at the time, and the 
only reason my shepherd could assign for this accident 
(a rare one in well managed flocks) was, that the eweb 
bad got a a custom of leaping over a ditch in one of the 
inclosures. However this may be, the deficiency was 
almost made up, by ten of the ewes having twins, only 
one of which diecl. 

'' The quantity of wool bas not been so considerable 
this year as last, probably owing to the coldness of the 
weather, or^m« particular stale of the air, and of the 
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pastures, as the same thing ha^ been observed in other 
well managed floeks, and as my own has always been 
kept in the best possible state. The mean weight of the 
fleeces of the store ewes, was 7 lb. loz. (pols de mare)." 

^ In a private letter, he says — ." I have much admired 
the samples of wool you have caused to be directed to 
me; I like to see your perseverance gets the better of 
prejudices among your neighbours. The Spanish breed 
of Sheep is a true mine, which the English have refused 
to explore till now, 1 don't know whether I am mista- 
ken, but I suspect in you a higher opinion of that breed 
than you were pleased to own. It seems that, in order 
to reconcile your prejudiced countrymen to the admissi- 
on of these foreign sheep, you disguised them under the 
Ryeland and South Down cloak ; and knowingt hat meat 
and fat are, in England, the necessary passports of good 
fleeces, you particufarly insisted upon the carcass being 
notinjuredby the introductJdn of the Spanish blood Is it 
your opinion that there will be more profit for you ia 
crossing the Spanish rams with the Ryeland and Sootll 
Down ewes, thaa in breeding the Spanish in and in?-^ 
Have you any expcrimeat which makes you suppose that 
a degeneration would take place by persevering exchj- 
sively in the same blood ; Now, if there was no degenc* 
ration, ( as I am led to suppose by my experience, and 
that of many others in France,) would not there be in- 
finitely more profit in kce|Ving the pure Spanish breeds 
than by crossing? The reputation of that exceltenfc 
treed cannot but increase and extend annually in Great 
Britain. If the monopoly created by your wool laws, in 
ifavor of the manufacturer, was once abolished, the Span- 
jsh sheep would, ho doubt, grow inore and more popular*^ 
The advantages I experience^ by the keeping of that 
breed, would certainly be still gi^eater with you, since 
you have al: eady h red out Spanish Rams at one hundred 
guineas per dnn. whereas, I could not sell them higher , 
than twenty-five. You will see, however, in the Num- 
ber of Septcmbor, of the Bibliotheqoe Bj'itaaniquc, tliat 
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the prodace of my flock is immense, considering the ea* 
pital. I should learn with great pleasure, that the num- 
ber of these sheep is increasing in England ; I shall sayj 
in the terms of. Washington/ the multiplication of use- 
ful animals is a common blessing to mankind' National 
jealousy, on that point, is highly absurd. Industry has 
an immense field ; and, if rival nations, instead of cross- 
ing each other in agricultural and commercia} views, en- 
deavored to take the lead in useful improvements, and 
emulate each other in all good things, they would be reci- 
procally subservient to the prosperity of their neighbors, 
without hurting their own. There would be more bap • 
pine'ss for all individuals, and more people to enjoy it. 
^o much for a dream 1 I come to the samples of your 
flock. 

" I have, in my collection, samples of all English 
wools ; your Ryeland is comparable to most of the Spa- 
nish wool of commerce ;. but Ihe improvement is evident 
in the cross ; the half Ryeland, half Spanish, has all the 
qualities of fine Spanish wool. There is one quality, 
which is peculiar to the prime Leonese, viz. an extreme 
softness, joined with strength and elasticity. All your 
samples seem to partake, in a high degree, of that quality; 
and it is peculiarly remarkable in the cross of Ryeland.§ 
Now I suspect it may be partly owing to the rubbing of 
ochre, after the Spanish fashion; I was led to think so by 
observing a reddish tinge §§ in your samples, which I 
suppose to have been washed on the back, and by re-? 
membering that you had countenanced that method- 
Be so good as to tell me whether it was so or not? I 
take the liberty of sending here inclosed, a sample in the 
yolk, of one of my best rams. I have not yet met with 

<§ It WM to this wool that, witWn t«n dkys after the recelptof this letter, the premiums wers 
^jud^ed. by.the Committee of the BaA aod West of England Society. 

§§ The coritnon colour of the soil. Kotiiag has been rubbed la. A tria! was made, three years 
a^» on some ^elaod sheep, in order to prove whether ochre tended, in any degree, to give a soft- 
ness to t!ie woo! ; butit appeared to have a contrary effect, if any. No trace of such a practice 
ceuldbo discovered among the Shepherds in Spain, as has been stated; yet in soxpe parts it may 
prevail. Some fleeces, brought from Spain in 1800, wens analiiKd by Dr. Garuett, and no ochre 
could be discovered. M. Lasteyrie agrees in the disuse of ochre, and considers It ai anapplicati^ 
on tp prevent ii« sJciai froa^. bUstwiss, ia th« auQ, iiwueijiately after lUarins ; la no other v*t 
Ufgful. 



» finer fleece among many bandred Spanish beasts § that 
f have examined ; is well those Utelj imported from 
Spain^ as the flocks that have been naturalized these 
maoy years. That ram beloBgs to the seventh or eigbdi 
generation^ born in France, out of the original floek 
arrived from Spain, alway breeding in and io) with m 
remarkaErfd increase of wetg-hi in the animals and ia 
their fleece. Tlicse facts deserve attention. You maj 
see in the last report of Tessier and Ha^ard^ cooeern* 
ing tlie Sheep of Rambonillet^ the results of the oont« 
|>arison between the newly arrived Spanish rams and 
^wes^ and the old stock issued from individoals drawn 
from Spain eighteen years ago ; I have seen tbe twa 
flocks, and would have prejudged the fact as it is stated. 
In my flock, the mean wefght of the fleeces of the ewes 
of the Rambouinet breed, has been seven pounds twelve 
ounces (pois de mare) in the yolk. Now, the mean 
weight of the fleeces of the Spanish ewes arrived laal 
year at three of my neighbours' premises, has beenfiv« 
.founds. As to the comparative fineness, no better cri- 
terien could possibly be obtained, than the price fixed by 
the merchants and manafacturers in the public sale at 
Rambouillet. The manufacturers do not act at random^ 
when they give a price full as high for that wool as for 
the prime Leontjse, coming from Spain; they have 
known its value, by repeated experiments, these many 
years." £To be Qontinuedj 

§ A French idiom expressive of Slveep. 

Internal Prospects. 
»^?<«< 
While our fellow citizens on the sea board, have been 
harrassed and embarrassed, by the increasing impedi- 
ments to a free dnd lucrative commerce ; the people of 
^he western country have great cause of gratitude to 
Heaven, for the pleasing and happy prospects which are 
daily opening to their view. The annals of the world 
do not afford an instance of a country so swiftly advan* 
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eing to wealth and importance^ aa the western part of 
America. The time is easily recollected by thousands 
aroand ns, when th^ sound of the axe was unheard in 
our forests^ and savages and beasts ofpr^y inhabited 
cverypart of the states of Kentucky, Teniiessee, Obio^ 
&c. The contrast is as sublime as it is astonishing. TIiq 
arts and sciences have already attained to a degree of 
perfection, which in many countries vtroutd h^ve require 
ad the es^p^ience of centuries ; ai^d in no part of the con- 
tinent has agriculture Nourished to a great/er exteot. The^ 
world might in vain be searched for a country, where al\ 
the nece&sarlea, and many of the luxuries of life, could be^ 
so easily obtitined, as in this favoured clime. Manufacr 
tories, also, have recently received considerable attentin 
on-^and we sincerely trust that the day is not very di-s 
stant, when our farmers shall no longer he under the ne- 
cessity of pedling the surplus product& of their farms tct 
provide decent and comfortable apparel for their families^ 
As a corroboration of the reasonableness of this hope, i( 
inay be well to state that in procuring their late supplies, 
•f goods, our merchants t>egin to think it proper to pur-, 
chase smaller quantities of foreign clo^is than they have, 
Been in the habit of procuring, and to qiake much greatei: 
purchases of Domestic Manufactures. 

At this day the wesiern country exhibits a scene of 
prosperity, unrivalled by the examples of former years. 
The season has been unusually propitious, and crops 
were never known ^ be so abundant as at present. 
Corn vsrill be a drug — it is said that it can be purchased 
in some places for ten or twelve cents per bushel. 
Wheat is in great abundance, although it has sustained 
. s'on^ small injury from a species of the Hessian fly. The 
crops of rye exceed those of former years. The quanti- 
ty offruit (with the single exception of peaches) has ne- 
ver been equalled in this country — and every other pro- 
duction of the earth bears at least an equal proportion to 
"ihe above. 

iNat Intelligencer.'] 
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ON CIDER, 

iDirectioris for making sweet, clear Cider, that shall rc^ 

tain its fine flavor, and keep good for a long time in 

casks, like wine. Maryland Republican. 

There afe periods in this countrj^, who have for 

years been in the habit of making a particular fine rich 

and sweet Cider, wiiich they sell from six to ten dollars 

per barrel : tlie method of doidg it they have endeavored 

to keep a profound secret. 

The writei* of this being acquainted with the ^tt, is de- 
sirous that all Cidef* makers may profit by it ', and takes 
this method to make it generally known. 

It is of importance id making Cider that the mill, the 
press, and all the materials be sweet and clean, and the 
«traw clean from muist. To make good Cider^ fruit 
should be ripe (but not rotton) and when the apples are 
ground, if the juice is left in the pumice 24 hours, the Ci- 
der will be richer, softer, and higher coloured ; if fruit is 
ail ot the same kiod> it is generally thought that the Ci- 
der will be better ; as the fermentation will certainly be 
more regular, which is of importance. The gathering 
and grinding of the apples, and pressing out the juice, is 
a mere manual labor, performed with very little skill in 
the operation : — but here the great art of making good 
Cider commences ; for as soon as the juice is pressed 
out, nature begins to work a wonderful change in it — 
The juice of fruit, if left to it9clf, will undergo three 
distinct fermentations, all of which change the quality 
of this fluid. The first is the vinous ; the second the 
acid, which makes it hard and prepares it for vinegar; 
by the third it becomes putrid The first fermentation 
is the only one the juice of apples should undergo to 
make good Cider. It is this operation that separates the 
$lth from the juice, and leaves it a clear, sweet, vinous 
liquor. To preserve it in this state is the great secret; 
this is done by fumigating it with sulphur, which checks 
any further fermentation, and preserves it in its fine vi-' 
nous state. Ik is to bp wished tl?at all cider makers 
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wonid make a trial of this method ; it is attended l^t^iiii 
no egrpencef and but little trouble, and will have the de-, 
sired effect 

I would recommend that the juice, as it comes fVom 
the press, be placed in open lieaded casks or vats; in 
this situation, it is most likely to undergo a proper fer- 
meotation^ and the person attending may with great 
correctness ascertain when this first fermentation ceases; 
this is of greal importance and must be particularly at- 
tended to. The fermentation is attended with a hissing 
- ttoise, bubbles risng to the surface, and there forming 
a soft spungy crust over the liquor. When this crust 
begins to crack, and a white froth appears in the cracks 
level with the surface of the head, the fermentation is 
abont stopping. At this time the liquor is in the fine 
genuine clear state, and must be drawn oif immediately 
into clean casks ; and this is the time to fumigate it with 
snlpbnr. 1*0 do this take a strip of canvas or rag, about 
two inches broad and twelve inches long, dip this into 
melted sulphur, and when a few pails of worked Cider 
are put into the cask, set this macth on fire and hold it in 
the cask, till it is consumed, then bung the cask and 
shake it that the Kquor may incorporate with and retain 
the fumes ; after this fill the cask and bung it up This 
Cider should be racked off again the latter part of Fe- 
bruary, or first of March ; and if not as clear as your 
wish it, pat in isinglass to fine it, and stir it well ; then 
put the cask in a cool place where it will not be disturb^ 
ed, for the fining to settle. Cider prepared in this man* 
ner will keep sweet for years. 

It is certainly of great importance to the people of A- 
merica to cultivate the fruit that is natural to the soil of 
their country, and to make the most of the fruit which 
the soil produces ; especially, when its produce is an ar- 
ticle of value, and of great consumption in this country. 
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tltlract from Lotd SomtrvSk^s Xssay <m Shtip. 
Continued from pagel'57 
M. Pictct ift sonietimes disposed to smile at our bigot-' 
cd adherence to the oUtH^ard jform ot out sheep, and to 
those properties which reader them capable of becoming 
good matton: but M. Lasteyrie does Hot quite giv<$ 
into the ideas of the Continent iy this particular. * ^ ^^ 
<* The practice of certain good husbandmen in finj;^ ^ 
land, would be attended with advantage, in my opinio 
on, either where the fleece of lambs is intended to* be 
preserved two yfears, or for sh^ep Which are annually 
shonL A little is clipped from the surface of the fleece 
of the animal; say one or two lines in length; The 
loss of wool; in a middling ihtep, occasioneif by this 
opci^ation, is not more than half a'tiounicl ; and the 
growth being thereby accelerated, we may expect td 
have a heavier fleece at sheariiig time. We knbw h^ 
experience, that in order to niake oar own hitir* grow 
Vigorously it requires, occasiohal euttitir. ' '* •' 

^ 1 1 was at first imagined ' that the Mierino breed waA 
not capable of producing, In Finance, wool of as Ihie a 
quality as they d^ in Spain, on account of the climate 
being c6lder; it hag also been said, that the superior 
quality of the wool is owing to the journeys these ani* 
mats are made to take ; and, cdnsequently, that'as we 
cannot manage them in the same way, we shall nevet 
be ^le to have it of equal iinenesfe. * 

'^ All these reasonings having been belied by experi- 
ence ; some have attempted to depreciate the Merinos, 
Py maintaining that they are incapablcf of taking 09 
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in a pWal vrcw,lhis 6Kjr.ction might iVa/e the apoear- 
ane« «»f some dcecfte pf plausabllity ; U isbowever, \:om. 
pTefclfdone awfy with, by facts. It is not to be den.ed, 
£,at:fc-;rputtoa ,we: eat in ^pain ,s S^^^^^^ 
toucan, a.^d'.ll tastt^dV'but t* liave observed m my Trea 
Se'on Spanish Sheep, that the bad quality of the mutton 
in tl«t c/untry, is owing to thei. sheep ^9* ^-0^ .Uugh- 
tereJ untilthey .^epast breedmg or unt I they b^^^^^^^ 
t9 d.op off, from.old age/ Those who feed for the tutph 
^ ersj 'pture their, sh'eej, t,^pn ;o™™«,«\X diSy 
al'rea^v ^0. eat down, that the sheep can with difficulty 

:■■ -MSr castra'tei until the;f l^ecome old. , 

!:/sucl, ma«agea,f«t ^t^^t produce bad -f <>" '" Jf^ 
toeed,of.si»eep; Besicle.SrJJ'e coarse, wooled, sheep, m 
S^^eS^^betteriution tljanthe Merinos;; and Imy-- 

sary .ta.prodace.,posit.ve fa^ts, and ^"f»^« • ^^^^ 
on 18 Ventose, we took tl^ee sneep ^ 

-''"'^^srninjtrb^^:^::^^^^^ 

^*^^''!^S we began by ^eedu^f ^^^^ 
d brarf; afterwards we gaye them bMley an 



yie»t aqd : 
cerne a^d 



oats insteftA of tbe br«n.' Otieeftforlnigbty w^ Weighted 
both the'ftnhhuls^nd therooii'<h^y w«re to htve, during 
that period ; and we ai^o^aifled 

\ That, on l|.th Prairiat^ ^ day on wbteh we kiHed 
one of 4hem, the total weight of the three amoanted 
to 9SbB\b. shewing an increase in their weight of 83lfa* , 

% That the dMTerenee ftetweeotlie heaviest and the- 
l^htest was 81-2ib. that is to say 41b. 9 oz. less than 
when tbey were put up to fatten. 

3. That the s>ieep of greatest weight at the end^ was 
that -which was neither heslviest nor lightest at the be> 
ginning. 

4* That the lightest in the beginning remained so to' 
th^ eod. 

&. That the 'greatest increase in each took' place da> 
ring the first twelve days. 

6. lliatduring hot weather, theii* increase was retard- 
fed in two on\^; after which, die weather becoming* 
cooler, the increase was more remarkable. ^ 

7. That at two different times, one had gained weight, 
'white the other two had lost: and it* was not the sam« 
each time. <♦' ' • 

8. Tliat after 15th Pralrial, the remaining tw* 
had gi-adually lost weight, thotrgh unequally. 

Each of the slieep consumed in 86 days,. 2811b. of 
food^ which is at the rate of 31b; 4 oz. a day. 

It was nek when they ' consumed m^st food that 
their increase in weight was^ greatest, for th^y consumed 
most . froin tl>e 15th to the 46th day. 

Tile sheep killed on 14th Prairtal, being the lightest 



of the tlirce, weighed 9d Jb as follows: 


&. 


Meat and bone ' ... . . 


51 


Fleece ... 


- ♦ r 1-4 


Fat ^ • . . 


. a 1-2 


I4ver and Idngs . -' .. 


-. 4 


Head, feet^skin, and entrails 


38 1-2 


Blood, 


S 1-3 


' 


99 '3.1 



We niiitl dwefve, tihiit 9e«0ral af the %ttOifiii4tfte^ 
we had previously kiHad, hail 0tor(tf f^t than wb*t it^hgyf^ t 
fitated, and we Jhave nodoiibt^iaitbe othf^r tnrp wo^M- 
ikvt given ilMire, bad w^e p«; them to thfr proof: Be tliis 
as it may, tbe meat wa« declared most epceelleoib. Tbit^ 
experiment in addition toothers^ {Mrovea, beyond a di^nbW^; 
ijiat Spanish sheep are capable of bemg fatten^4 and 
that false prejadices against ibe qua&y pf their mjottpiv^ 
bave been industriously propafrated.'* . ; 

Having, in tbe foregoing quotations, given appsie ijtea 
of tbe intei^si thiiB breed of sheep has exeited op the 
Continent, it is now time to return tb our own coulitry% 
Some of the obf^ervationsin the preeeding part ^ ibis 
Essay having been addressed totlie Bath Society, the 
cbautnan was pleased lo express himself as follows ; 
^ My LoBDt, 
^ As Chairman of this Anniversary Meetings I am dl- 
veeted to convey to your Lordship the most grateful 
fiianks of tile Society for your valuable Essay on Sheep 
and Wool, and for your exhibitions of stpcic and uten- 
sils of husbandry ; all of whidi were received with sei;^ 
timentft of the highest approbation. I have tbe honor 
to be, &C. &c. ", John Billiijgsley " 

Dec. 15, 1802. 

Report of the Committee. (Copy) 

^ Your Committe appointed td take Lord Somervilte^s 

Memoir into consideration, have perused the same with 

much satisfaction. It contains a great deal of interesting 

information respecting tbe Spanish breed . of sheep, and 

•'the different crosses of them; and bis Lordship appears 

•now to be demonstratlogfrom his own experince, what 

be long ago pron^sed to the Society, and to the publig.* 

(Signeil) 

1 John White Par^onsj S. Payne, 

C^eprge Toilet, John R. Braclier, 

Richard Astley, Gab. Golney, 

David Sweet, W. C. Sloper '' 

i7obn R. Lucas; 
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Among the ttoek exhibited, was a Merind vmnf redu^ 
ced almost to a. skeleton, by a tedious voyage from 
Spain, in boisterons weather, which had since served 
more than one hundred ewes, and was taken from tbe 
flock the day he was sent from Bath. We believe this 
etrcumstaoce coold hardly be known, and that it was 
probably Uie first time a ram was ever exhibited for 
public inspection at that time of the year, itfter serving 
any nomber, much Ic^s such a flock as one fiundredewes, 
running with them all at the same time ; mwe particular* 
)y when we include the sea voyiige, which constantly pro« 
duces f^ver, until stieep are seasoned to it, and always, 
renders their importation a matter of exceeding diiRcul- 
ty ; yet, under all these disadvantages, there was a natu- 
ral tendency in him to lay on flesh and £si, which coold 
not be controuled, together with a breadth of chest, a 
foinesa in the twist, or leg of mutton, and a breadth on 
tl^e back, exemplifying the symmetry to which these;, 
sheep by attention to tbe frame may be brought; he 
' <;left two inches thick of fat on the rump. 

A tame bellwether, or manso, wa shewn at tlie samd 
' time, and killed ; he was kept for the purpose of lead- 
ing the flock (for no dog^ are used in Spain), and always 
followed the shepherd, feeding from his po4:ket; so th;^t 
\yhen he came to this country, at three years old, this 
sheep might have been warranted never to have tasted 
grass, yet with hardly a tooth in his head, he brought 
liinxself to be good mutton, oagrass alone, and was as fat 
as need be served at table, or" eat with bread,** as the 
technical term is,. The half bred Ryeland, and South' 
Down two tooih wethei^s, died as well, carrying as 
much spiqe fat as was necessary ; and besides what 
was ou the kidneys, rough fat, or tallow, in full pro- 
portion to their age and size ; one of i\\etn a small sheep^ 
was judged to carry as muchwholesom,c flesh on the 
spine, as some sheep would, weighing forty pounds 
per quarter. 

Several rams, brought over with the flock, were of 
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a shape ttufitio breed from § ; notwithstanding the sa:« 
crifice was great, prime cost and heavy expenses of ibe 
voyage (Mmsidered, they were cot about the middle or 
end of October ; and although very low in order at* that 
time, even these have exhibited a tendeijcy to get hty ^ 
which abfcAuteiy surpasses belief. Some of them were^ 
spared.toagentlemannear Taunton, and were judged 
by batchers to be fit to kill, and good meat io January. 
For two^Merina^wes exhibited^ fifty guineas were ofifer- 
ed, in presence of the whole meeting, and more warS ready 
to be given, if that price was not sufficient; it was not 
accepted^ 

% Oot of thirty-three Kerino nmt, of pnre bf doti, tbirtjr were oot At to breed Tton, viih » rie-nr 
to improTenent ofuiy tblnf but wool, and one ooly, from wbich tqpid approximation to that outiiB» 
ip ff«M tetfiycuiAIy nvtfftte In «i«ey«a «f evecy Brtttah/anner, co«M be ezite«t^ 

[To be continued.} 

For the JgricvUural Museum, 

On the Scab on Sheep. 

CTommunn^ated by a Farm«r of respectability and ex* 

perience in the upper part of Virginia. 

It is of the first importance that all persons who are 
engaged in' sheep b^^eeding, and especially those who 
are purcfaasiers of the imported Merino sheep, should 
guard Weil against any disease they may chance to bring 
with them — one in particular that is not so discoverable^ 
the scab ; which frequently does not apparently affect the 
health of the sheep, or reduce his fat, until haviixg gained 
a considerable ascendency. Its fi^rst appearance is a dead* 
Aess and dryness of the wool^ it being both thinner and 
shorter, the flesh presenting often a healful appearance. 
As this disease is contagious it should be care&illy guard. 
ed against. Every Merino not having the most per- 
fect health (which is rarely the case after a» long 
voyage) should be well washed in warm water and 
soap, this, should be repe&ted if health is not resto^ 
rti; which nray be always told by (he growth and ap- 



)>earant;e of the wool, and the uniformly red colour of 
the flesh. If the scab has taken boldof the flesh, the 
same method is to^be pursued, and in addition the 
sheep must be anointed with hog^s lard and spirits of Tur- 
pentine^ or lard and lye, tobacco juice, or something of 
the kind. The sheep remainmg 2 or 3 days annointed 
then washed out with soap \ twice or thrice will generally 
be sufTicient. There are some persons perhaps wh5 are 
unwilling to deprive, the animal of its peciriiar stamp, 
that of having a stout coat of dirt and oil at the en^ of 
the fleece, an evidence of its real value ahd pure blood—* 
but for die sake of tMs outward sign, it would be griev- 
ous thataflne Merino should belost^or a whole flock 
contaminated 

Observations relative to the Pruning of Orchards, by 
Thomas Skip Dyot Bucknall, Esq. of Conduit^ 
street 

From the Taansaotions of the SocffiTv for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactuees and Com* 

MEttCiS. 

The Silver Medal of the Society was voted to Mft 
BucKNALL, for these Observations. 

THE bark of trees, properly considered, con- 
sists of three divisions ; the outer, rough ; the middle soft 
and spongy ; the inner, a whitish rind, being that which 
. joins the bark to the wood ; and this last is supposed to 
contain the liquid sap. It is constantly observed, that 
when the stem of the tree grows too fast for the bark, 
it causes blotches and lacerations; which evil is properly 
avoided by scoring the bark with a sharp knife : but 
care should be taken not to cut through the whitish rind 
before-mentioned ; for that heals very difficultly, gene- 
rally ulcerates, and^ by being cut through, gives the in^ 
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teoUl an o'pportiinity ofgetting between the wood atidl 
the bark, where they are very destructivti. 

Any surgeon knows that a wound extending to th^ 
line lAetnbrane, covering the bones of the human body, 
requires much more skill to cure than a flesh w(>uucl> 
and the case is similar. 

PmiMQg is an important article %vith regard to the 
health of trees, and their bearing; and, if judiciottsly 
done^tbey will come into bearing sooner^ and continue in 
vigODf foir ttearly doable their commt>n age : but the sys- 
tems of praning are sO wordy, that the common farmer 
cannot imderstafid them ; and the gardener thinks tiw 
<N*chard beneath his care, for which reason il is left to na* 
Itire and the winds; for^ the farmer, afraid of doing 
Wrong, never troubles himselt about it, unless, seeing a 
branch half-broken, he takes his bill, and knocks it off, 
perhaps tout or five inches from the trunk, leaving an 
unsightly stufnp. t>o not imagine this is intended 
as any reproach ; for there are no men who spend their 
time more judidouslyin their vocation, but they cannot 
run into speculations ; ifthey did> little rent would be 
paid. I give no attention to fruit branches and wood* 
branches, as being unnecessary in the present instance; 
and beg, otice for all, that no branch shall ever be short- 
ened, unless for the £gure of the tree, and then constant- 
ly taken off close at the separation, by which means the 
>^ound soon heals. The more the range of the branches 
shoots circularly, a little inclining upwards, the more 
equally will the sap be distributed, and the better will 
the tree bear ; for from that circumstance, the sap is more 
evenly impelled to every part Do not let tlie ranges 
of branches be too near each other; for remember, all 
the fruit and the leaves should have their fufl share of the 
sun ; and, where it suits, let the middle of the tree be free 

I bisects, such u aati, tanrlfi, »d maoy . qeeiei ttf aaHepeAci, with amiteui mteraaMfIc 
eM»tui«f, ^ whicbl ktt«w no name ; bat all of wUfili obflTttCl the bealia; «f Oe wo«l4f| by tts^ 
^Mvtaat OBitof aad CioltiBf (te iett«o| Iwdk, 
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it*0Tn wood^ so that no branch 'shall ever cross anotherj 
t>ut all fhe extreme ends point outwards. 

The best corapliment your neighbour can make is, that 
your trees are handsome, but too thin of woocl : be it so; 
and yon may say, ** True, farmer; but I have the best 
price at market^ aad that will always be the sure teat of 
perfection." \ 

My tenant, Mr. Boulding, planted an orchard iql772: 
being on a rich soil, it throve surprisingly. That vig^ 
rous growth occasioned the after decay of the trees p 
for the wind, having great power over them, split theiji 
down ; the ladders, in gathering, broke ; the >irood being 
soft^ many causes concured to injure them ; and th^ 
injudicious manner in which the lacerations were 
takqn off added to the evil; for, there generally fol* 
lows gum from a wound, which being sweet in fruit- 
bearing trees, the wound becomes filled with vennio^ 
which obstruct the healing hy their constantly eating 
and fretting the young bark 

Being informed of the situatioo the orcharji was in, I 
went down in the spring of 1790, and found the brancbeff 
so i»termi|ced and entangled together, tbajk in many 
places they bad cut each other nearly half through, causiog 
wounds and blotches ; which, on the return of. the «ap 
in the spring, always affect the leaves, by inclining tbeni 
to curl, and is a proof that the sap is vitiated* 

Having examined the circumstances, I told the tenant 
I would come down in the autumn, when proper persons 
must be found to execute the business, and we would 
reinstate the orchard, and bring it to its former splendor ; 
for, *it should be observed, the orchard used to be 
much admired. Accordingly, I went the first Tuesday 
in November, and for two hours walked over the ground 
with the men, instructing them what I would have done, 
that we ipight begin the next morning, work with spirit, 
and lose no time. We bad saws, bills, and knives, pre* 
jfffbtA 0Ehpu»pose ; auMJ, though I ami^ goad hand myself, 
I soon perceive4 Aeitb^r of us could cut true e9ongh with 

2a 
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a bill to ttke off (* c branch, trithout leaving a stump, or 
improper wound 9 for it is essentially Aeeessliry, that 
every branch should be cut perfectly smooth and close ; 
for which reason we took the suws, and afte wards 
smoothed^ the place with a knife. My servant's business 
was with a painter*s brush, to smear over the wounds 
with a medicated tar hereafter described 

It is impossible the bark can grow over a stump, be« 
cause there is no power to draw the sap that way ; far 
which reason always cut a little within the wood. I was 
constantly directing to cut quick, close, and smooth Wc 
kept together, first walked round the tree ; then I point- 
ed but every bratich that came near to the ground, or had 
received any material injury, or where the leaves were 
much curled ; for, where the leaves curl, the fruit is al- 
ways specky ; and every branch which had the least 
tendency to cross the tree, or run inwards, was taken off* 
Then we gave a little attention to the beauty of the head, 
leaving all the branches as nearly equidistant as possi- 
ble: next;i we examined if there were any remaining 
Uotches, opening or scoring them with a knife, and 
where the bark was ragged from any laceration, pairing 
it gently down till we came to the live wood. Each of 
' these was touched over with the medicated tar. 

' Having gone thus far, we should have rubbed off the 
* ifnbss and scored the tiees, but I had not time, for that 
part of the business ; I only wish I had secured a person 
on purpose. In the cutting we followed the surgeon's 
i*uhs , go to flie quick, but do not wantonly make any 
wound l^ger than necessary. 

iWe sometimes had our doubts whether a particular 
branch should be taken off. The idea I brought it un- 
^er.was this; consider whether it will be in the way 
ibaee years hence ; if it will, the sooner it fs off the bet* 
tcr. 

When trees are much tbinnedj, they are subject to 
ihrow oQt a great quantity of young shoota in the apiiogi 
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which T requested thcienants- to be particularly careful 
to rub off. It is necessary that they berubbed> audi Aot 
cut ; for cutting increases the number . 

As our wQrk drew near a jconcjusion, one of the te** 
nants said, " we understand our busuicss so well, that 
I wish .we had another job;'* upon winch my servajit 
observed, " yau had better keep in your own parish, 
for tht people are much dissatisfied.'* Thie truth is, wck 
had no comforters, for the country was. against u^. If 
the land had been under my own culture, I should hav^ 
taken off half as much more ; but 1 did not choose to o^' , 
fend the person whom I wished toifisiriict. 

I went down again, in the spring of 1791, to see the 
effect, sind fbaad:the tonan'ts BHieli pleased widi the ope- 
ration ; I did not find one woi^iil ttk an haiidred but wjiat' 
was in a c|ea,r healing state, and the' healing of the wotind 
is the business ; fornothing butprejudiqe caomoke a per^, 
son think ths^t a tree overloaded with wood will produce 
good fruit You imiyas weH expect a crop of turnips witjlx- 
out hoeing, ai\d lam in great hopes that pruning will be-' 
come' a« general as hoeing ; ) am sure it is as necessary. 

The medicated tar abovonientioaed,as used in the fore-' 
going 6xperin>ents, was coopposetl of one .qaarter of an 
ounce of corrosive sublimate, reduced to fine powder, by" 
beating with a wooden hamraer|.and iheRxptitinto a^hree 
pint earthen pip If in, vvith about a glass full ofg*m,or other^ 
spirit, stirred well toggther, an.d the subli'nate thus dis- 
solved. The pfpkin was tbcQ filled, by degrees^ with 
Vegefableor common tar, and constantly stirred, till the 
mixture was blended together as intimately as possible ; 
afifd this quantity Will, at any time, be sufficient for two, 
hundred trees. 

'■ T9 prevent danger, let the eocrosive sublimate be. 
mixed with the tiir as quickly as possible after it is pur- 
chased; for, being,Qf a very poisonous nature to all ani* 
mals, it should not be sufferccl to lie .abou a house^ for 
fear of miscliief to some pait of tUe family 



Columbian JgricuUural Socieiy, 

At the meeting of the Oolnnibian Agricuftural Society^ 
held at the Union Tavern in Geoi*getown, on Wednes*' 
day the 21st instant^ the Premiums were ac^iidged as. 
follows, viz: 

Premium 1.. .Sixty Dollars,— For the best Bull ; 

To George Calvert Esq. of Prince George^s Coua-^ 
ty^ Maryland : 

Premium 2 ..,Sixty Dollars,— For the best Cow witb^ 
berjfirstCdlf;. 

To Osborne Sprigg Esq. of Prince George's Coun- 
ty, Maryland : - 

Premium a...Fifily DoHarsy-^For the best fat BuHock: 
0r spayed Heifer, for beef; 

To W^illiam Stinnbergen Esq. jof Shenandoah 
County, Virginia: •' 

Premium 4L...Forty DolUrsr-For the best ^pieee o^ 
lulled and dressed woolen doth ; 

To Mrs, Anna M. IM^ason,^ of Analostan Island^' 
.Wadiington County, District of Colombia : 

J^wiiMiii S....Thirty DoIIars,--For the best piece of 
%rcN>Ien Kersemere ; 

To Mn George M. Conractt, of FredericktowB> 
Maryland: 

Premium O....Tbirty Dollars,-^ For the besi piece of 
Cloth, botton warp, filled with wool, to shew the wool, 
on one side ; ' 

To Mr. George M. Conradt, of Fredericktown^ 
Maryland: 

Premium 7. ..Thirty Dollars, — ^For the best piece of 
Fancy patterns for Vests^ of wool and cotton i , 

To Mrs. 'Martha P. Graham^ of Dumfries, Prince 
William County> Virginia: 



JPremhm B.^.Thirty £Mlar$>^F#r Ite iMsl piece of. 

Flanndl, all wool ; 

To Mrs. Sarah M'^Carty Mason, ofHofcift Hall, 
Fairfax County, Virginia: 

Premium 9.,. Twenty Dollars, — For the best piece^ of 
Flannel, part cotton part wool ; 

To Mr. George Hi. Cooractt, of PredericklowiV 
Maryland: ^ • 

Premiian 10.,..Ten Doftars, — ^For the best pair of 
fine Hvoolen knit Stockkigs ; • 

To Miss Piitsey SteeketfbHI, of Ciii]^eper Court 
House, Virginia : 

JVcmiMm 11.... Ten Dollars,^— For ihe be^tpairof Brie 
woolen wov^ Stdckings ; Vl^itlo i^ere entered t ^* 
, Premium 12....Thirty Dollars,— For th^ best paJr of 
fine wooieii Blankets ; 

To Mrs. JVf artba P. Grahaoi, of Dumfries, Prmce 
William County, Vfrglnia: 

Premium 13... Twenty HdSt^tf^or Ihe bett paj^ i^ 
fine cotton Bianjcets ; 

To Mrs. Martha P. Graham, ef Dun^fries, Pripie 
William Coanty, VirgiMa : 

Premium 14....Fifteen DoU8rp,«-*For the beiA pair of 
stout coarse Blankets, for labourers ; 

To Mr. George M. Conradt, of FredeijektoMt, 
Mat^'finid: < 

Premium 15....Fifteen Ddllats,— For the best parcel ^ 
flaxen or hempen Sewing Thread ; 

To Mrs. £lizabetii Gunnell> of j^finorea, Fairfax 
County, Virginia : 

Premium 46. ..Forty Dollars, — tPw (ho be»t wooten 
Carpet, .or Carpetting in the pi^ce ; 

To Mrs. EKarabatft MaynanOier^ ef Belvoir, Ava 
Arundel County, Maryland : 



m 
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Premium flf.^VUlttn DoHars^— For the best hearth 
Rug; 

To Mr«. I&ia^eth Maynatdier, of Belvoir, Ana 
Armidel County^ Maryland f 

Premium l&...Tweiity poHars^T^-^For the best speci- 
men of durable Dye, with the Recipe ; 

To Mrs. Martha p. Grahao^ of Dumfries;^ Prince 
William CouiAy, Virginia, 



TbefoDawing GentHemen were appoinled officers of the^ 
Society for the ensuing year. 
IVesJdsfil. Osborne Sprigg, of Northampton^ Prince . 
George's. Conaty, M«*yland 

Vice PresidmL Thompson Mason> of Hollin Ha1I>. 
Fairto Coonty^ Virginia. 

Secretary. David Wiley, of G^orgeto w$b> District of 
Colombia. 

STANDING COMMITTER 

Fori^rtr }ofS.rt,rd, 
John Williams, i of Prince 
Robert Graham, 3 William> 
'Wilson C. Seldon, | 
William Bronaugh,J 
"William H. Foote, 



Charles I* Love, 
Henry Maynadier, 
Charles Carroll, of 
Carroiton, 
Joseph Kent, 
George Calvert, 
John Bowie, 
SThomas Davis, 
Philip Stewart, 
Clement Dprsey, 
Nicholas Fitzbugb, 

Wm.A.DangerfieId 
John Mason^ 

ToncbiUnggold. 



of Loudon, 
of Fairfax^ 



of Ann Arun 
del, 

of Prince 
Georges, 
of Montgo- 
mery. 

of Charles, 



Counties: 
Virginia. 



\ 



CornitFes' 



in 



Maryland 

\ 

Counties^ 



of Alexandria, , ^^ 

TTTT I.- X rDistrietoff 
ofWasbiugtoD^ Colombia. 
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iThe second instraction of the Societjry at their hH 
fireeting, to the Standing Comtoiittee, orderingsi ^* tbiit at 
least two thirds of the amount of Premium to be givea 
lar Sbeep^ be for tbe long wooled breed/ was rescinded. 

The Staiuiing Committee have appointed to meet op. 
Wednesday the 5th day of Decembernext, at 11 o'dock 
A. M. at the Union Tavern in Georgetown^ for the pur;- 
pose of fixing on the Premiums to be given at the Geoeral 
JMeeting in May next 

QTbe following are Mrs. Graham's reeeips lor durable 

Dyes. 

Great iferedit is due to this Lady^ on aceount of tfa^ 
quantity^ variety, beauty and exceilenee of her manufac-* 
tures, which were all spun^ woven^ dyed and finiBhed ia 
ber own family. 

TO DYE SCAXLQT. 

One pound of Madder^ (freSh gaUiered from the Gar- 
den), will dye two pounds of Wool The Wool must be 

, washed clean^ then boiled about fifteen minutes in strong 
Alium water -—The Madder is to be boiled in tUn Braa 
water, (the^Bran being carefully strained from the wa- 

' ter.) The wool dripped from the Aflurn water, and put 
in the Bran water, must be bqiled fifteen or twenty mi* 
nutes, and washed out in soft' soap suds after it is cooL 

. By leaving out tbe AUum it dyes a gpod brown color. 

TO MAKE A CRIMSON COLOVK. 

To two gallons of the juiee of Poke Berries, when they ^ 
are quite ripe, add half a gallon of strong Vinegar, made . 
of the wild Crab Apple, to dye one pound of Wool, ' 
which mustbe first washed very clean with hard soap. 
Tbe wool, when wrung dry, is to be put into the Vinegar 
and Poke berry juioc) and simmered in a Copper vess^ 
#r one bouQ then t«ke out the Wool and let it drip % 



'iprfiite, nn(t s^i^eftdfii m the Sua The vessfel must be free 
ftr©m grease ef aDykhid - 

•n> MAKte AN ORAKGE COLOIL 

Tft-ke a qu^utily of teweA-me-no^ gathered on the 
rtcnw, and bruise it well Jq a wooden mortar---Ori layer* 
of toucb-me not end wool alternately, pour rain water 
or soft water from a spring vintil they are. covered-^* 
let it stand twenty ftnir hours— then have ready a strong 
hthef of soft soap and wasfc it out and put it immediately 
in the suntodvy. Salmofi eolor may be made by using- 
lutrd soap instead of soft — These colors brighten by 
washing. 

TdoeK-iae net is faOodiQ I<i.iv place^-^tije stem is pale 
jrreen, and the flower nearly of the color that it dyes— 
ji grows 8$ hi|j;h as si^ fe^t 

/ 

t^remum Ste^r. 
Mr. Stinnbergen's Steer, fot which he obtained the 
Premiam on Wednesday last, at the jfcxiiibition of the 
GoIoflibiMi Agpienltiiriil Sooiety, was a large and beau- 
tiful simmaL He was killed the next day at the slaugb- 
*cr hoose of Affr. Kpouse. He was h\A six yf ars old and 
■neighed as follows. ift. 

Beef^ - • . 1408 



Hide . ^ , 128 

Tallow - . . 190 

Head . - • - . . S6 

Feet - - - 25 

Liver - - • 48 

Blood * ^ , .- 87 

Entrailf . . 273 

Wastage . . - 60 



1715 



129 



410 
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To tht Editor of the Agricultural Museua^ 

Slit, 

i**e# y^ersons have a higher idea ot the aiilitj ot 
A ssociations for diflFiising knowledge^ and stikiulating th^ 
taiinds of men to useful exertion, than the writer of this ; 
he caniiot, therefore, but rejoice at the establishmetat oif 
Ihe Agricultural Society, in this District As composed 
generally of practical Agriculturalists, and for the fuf^ 
tberanee of their pursuits, it appears to be taking a di« 
rection td wards objects of minor importance, altho* high- 
ly patriotic and of great National utility. V'ou will, no 
doubt, perceive, I allude to the Preihiunis given for those 
products of Art and Manufacture, which, at your fixtiibi'* 
tions, place on the pinacle of fame the good Hoase*wivea 
£tnd domestic Spinsters of our country. I will not now 
attempt an examination of how far, in our present stale> 
it is preferable to direct domestic exertions in tinanufac- 
tctre to superiority of quality, rather than to an increased 
i^uantity of home made articles : Whether it would not be 
better^ that our domestic industry should be applied to 
the relief of our most pressing and indispensible wants, 
now supplied from other nations, and to the increase of 
real <:omforts, rather than to rivalling the finer manufac* 
tures of a more luxurious people, — manufactures which 
Yequire great subdivision of labor, and extensive capital 
to carry them on profitably ; and, whether in some de- 
gree it is not defeating a great object of the Institution- 
A Society for thecncouragement of the A rts, IMIanufac- 
tures and' Commerce of our country, would begin as our 
Agricultural Society have; — whiktthe views of its mem- 
bers, would extend to these objects only; they would bi;^ 
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mpt^ likely to serve lhoi^ country in that way, ancj tiav* 
their endeavors crowned with success. It may not yet 
be too late to enquire into the propriety of confining the 
Tiews of the Society to Agricultural pursuits. To in- 
crease the number of useful vegetable productions, and 
perfect the mode of their culture; to compare the cuUi- 
vation <inder which the sapie plants thrive best her©, with 
that which is practised in other parts of the world ;— to 
attend carefully to the perfection of our Orchard culture 
^nd it3 produce;— to encourage live fencing, and the 
planting of. forest trees, so as» to mitigate the growii^g 
evils arising fronj the wanton destruction of our woods ; 
to try the effects of the various manures, and pf rotation 
ihcroppingj are all objects of the highest iinporfance iQ 
A griculturaJists^ and particularly in this portion of the 
Union, which ba^s so fnateriully suifered by the ej^haust-^ 
ing course of husbandry pursued by oar Predecessors- 
If to these be added the improvement of Stock, it is pro- 
bable that subjects of investigation, experiment and iii- 
cjqstry, more immediately useful, will be suggested, than 
are now pursued. I mean not to undervahic the present 
course of the Society, but to call its attention to the con- 
sideration of whether it is the most useful. 

If this meet with your approbation, and its insertion be 
consonant to the plan of your useful publication, it may 
lead toother communications on tliese subjects fi-omyour 

friend 

' FRANKLIN.' 

Extract from Lord SomervUle^s Essay on SJifiCpk 
Continued from page 166. 

^hi^ si}bject b%$, at length, excited a more than coxnr 
mQii interest, aind nurnber]es$ qiiestions are afl^e4 §s i^ 
the return, or profit, per acre^ on clothing ojr fii»^ wooU 
this will depend oh tbe nature of the kei^p; if sk^^ Qire 
to run on pasture land only, d<;in^g tbe^ wfaple y^ar, »p 
much will depend on the nature of the sea^^^iij tb^toO' 
JUed value, or sj^eci|icrAte Qf stcu;!^ cm w§1^ &^.gl¥M 



if a Hrge portion of this grass is to be kepft hftined-^ for 
winter^ t^nral the s<?a9oii be not favoiJI*dtbie, ftiitmriD rann^ 
foltewed quickly by frost, w'A\ kill very nnichof the fo^ 
gugeyu.nd the. sheep will oansequelitly be vcrjr Imrd *!- 
Ten for food from Cafidleitifts ^oihe ne3tt shoot of gras9i» 
however late that may be. The quantity, indderi, rf 
stock to be carried per acr^^ afc tteU as tfaeir health aiid 
good eoridition, must be in ppof>€frt}on as tberd » vabve 
or les« produce , and on the ooiiipetentf and; regidn- suj^ 
ply of food, the growth of good wooi wholly ch^pendr. 
To elucidate this subject, Iciannotdo faistter titan git^^ 
Dr. Parry's general statemient of my oUiiki' for tbe' Bwtk 
Society^s premium^ offercy-^ for w change dTbredrfof 
sheep; With pteittve profit resdtit)^ tiioretiroBiE," amt hifa 
conclusions thereon, wHidi is, on'^ff handk/arckooWledg;^ 
ed to he one of the most able sketches ever given- teethe 
public. • 

'' About tlie year li80a,Lord Sotoervilfe's §t6^k(t£i 
stated by him in hfs M(?mOria! to the Society) c^dttSi'Ated 
of forty-five ewes, of iM l<hig-wdo1ed' ictn, Fiftdihg 
these aTinuaiiy degenerating, and aftfo becoifeWg atihu* 
d}^y less profitable, he changed theth, atthie v(b6Vt ftitttii 
tioned period, far onef hundred aind' fifty Ryeland* ^ Wes. 
Id the fifst yeai*, though the? winter* WJts sfeve^e, ttrd ^^€i 
suppo^rtcd themsdIVestolerabfy Well, antftihe Ibttibs'tvCf* 
in very good order at Weeing time. Itt tiheic' ftitlii^fe 
growtK, as wethcJrs and store ewe's, they far exc€!^ded ift 
weight their parent stock. Orie lot of (lie wethiet^' dold 
as high as three pounds each, and wcfrc fed d{Sori g^rass 
and hay only.* In the following 3'car, Lord S0itiervUt6 
brought from Spain some rams rind eWcs, of flidMcfi^in<l 
breed: These rams, in each subsequent' year, have h6eii\ 
arid now continue to be piit to ewes of the Smith DxiV^A 
and Ryelknd breeds ; from each of \Vhicli cros^ei* a' va^ 
luafale species of sheep has been obtaiiicd, both iti flfee^fe 
and carcass, the relative value of whith has been dc^tafled 
by hi^I-or<lship,in his Memorial of l602 ; the stibi^ancfc 
Sf which iS; that South Down store cWes> at three ^^ytiiiift 



per fleece, and at Is. lOd per poui)d, will pay Ss. fid pei^ 
fleece ; which^ at 6 1-2. per acre, in good upland pasture 
for seven months^ and five m^nth^in turnips^ at 14 or 
15 per acre, will pay 38s. or 408. per acre. Ryeland store 
ewes, two pounds and a quarter per fleece, at 2s. 2d. per 
pounds untrinded, nine sheep per acre, and turnips as. 
^bove, will pay 21. Ss. 10 1 2d. per acre. 

^^ South Down and Merino ewes, of the half breed> air 
ibur pounds perfteece^ clean washed, and 3s. per pounds 
will amoimt to- 12^. per fleece ^ which, at 7 1-2 per acre, 
for seven months, amount to 41. 10s. per acrej^ for the pas- 
ture land, with turnips as above. for winter keep. Ryc« 
land sn^ Merino ewes, of the half blood, at 10 per acre^. 
for seven months, and turnips as above, at 3 1-4 pounds. 
perfleeee^andSs.Sd. perpound, amouat& to 6L IDs. 56^ 
per acr€^ 

^ The pare Merino fleeces never sold at less than on^ 
guinea each; the average weight of which has. been 
more than six pounds each^ in the yolk ; and on the abovQ 
mUowaoce^of'pastuie for seven months^ and turnips as. 
above, in aid of that pasture^ t|ie return will aoiQuot ta 
ten guineas per acre. 

<^ At the last meeting of the Society, a paper having 
been read^ as the repoift of a Committee appoinie'd by 
the Society to examine the state of that part of the farm 
of Lord Somerville, which is appropriated to the feeding 
of sheep, the Society ordered that report to be printed, 
and sent to vvious niembers for their consideration, pre- 
viously to the next meeting, in November, at which they 
were requested to deliver their opinions on the said re- 
port A method of proceeding, so new to this Society', 
must have implied, not surely that the facts there statecf, 
were incredible, but that the subject itself was so impor- 
tant to individuals and the community, that every cif' 
cumstance relative to it cduld not be too thoroughly in- 
vestigated^i or too generally known. The Society will 
please to recollect, that this report is that of a Committep 
AQminated by themselves, to tjMfiixf^ Lord Somerville% 
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iclaim to the preniiiira. Class 4, No. 15, p. 45. which \s rf- 
ferdd to the stock farmer who shall have bred and l.'"j>t, 
in the usual mode of husbandry in~ the neighbourluMnf^ 
the greatest nura!>er and most profitable sort of sheep, in 
proportion to the size of his farm, in consequence of I/:s 
having changed his sort of sheep from what had bcii 
usually kept on the faVm^ or oq similar farms in the nci^ii^ 
bourhood. 

^^ In order that a breeding farmer may maintain f.,e 
|)umbcr of his stock, he ought to sell in the year oo m<>r6 
i»tore-she^p than will be supplied by bis )^mbs. Itap* 
pear^ howcjver, that Lord Somerville disposed of forU- 
six more than his proportion: that number should. Uteres 
fore, prob^rbly be setin^b^tementof his profit for tl-c 
year. 

" The average price of the sale sheep having bcca 

}l. 17s. 2 1 4d. the sum to be deducted will be 3dL 12s. CX 

^' W^ are now prepared to state the general accoutit;' 

i s. d. 
Wool • ^ - . - T -,44600 
Store sheep sold - - - . 409 3 
Fat sheep ----.- 238 16 
Juictting of rams . - - i 524 10 6- 

Turnips to ^ wo bulls - . . 4 12 

Total 1623 1 
JJeduot 
Ke^p of sheep • - 1! 18 
Hay at 50s. per ton - 1$ 
Piminution of stock - 85 12 6 118 12 6 



This leaves a balance of r - i 1501 8 6 
*'' Which Is^l. Is. 3d per acre ; or, if the 5241. 10s. for 
lettingrams,bededacted, the balance will be 9T91. 18s. Ci 
which is 51. 18s. per acre. If the allowance of fifty fiv.^ 
acres, for extra stock, fts above stated, be thought too 
great, the return per acre must suffer a proportionaWc 
;iba|eracnt;- 
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'^ I must add^ that the average value of Lord Sotnev^^ 
yille's sheep land, docs not exceed 36s. per acre. Fronn 
^is view of all the particulars of the report, 1 am of opi- 
nion, not only that Lord Somerville is intitled to the pre- 
mium offered by this Society., but that he justly merits 
the most grateful acknowledgements of his country. 

'' C. H. PARRY.'^ 

;^' 14th Nov. 1804.* 

The second Essay which was given in ou this claims, 
Bot being in print, f have great pleasure in being ena* 
bled to give i* entire. No man is more competent ta 
give an opinion in these points, than the writer, vvhethet 
we advert to his ability or integrity. 

*'I had the honor to receive the report of the Commit- 
tee appointed to investigate the claim of Lord Somerville 
to your premium. No IS, Class 4 ; with a request that I 
would attentively examine the same, and furnish the 
next meeting with my observations. Havings for som& 
years had experience of the Merino breed of sheep, and 
the usual crosses of them, I am thelcss surprised at the 
result of that investigation, So highly favourable in profit 
to that particular sort of sheep. To the exertions of 
your Society, in that branch of agriculture which relatesi 
to the improvement of our clothing-wools, the country is. 
likely, in due time, to reap the most important advanta- 
, ges A project which, by many„ vifas considered as a 
wild aud fanciful theory, and which at first had to en- 
counter the most obstinate prejudices, has. been gradu- 
ally and steadily advancing. The various specimens of 
superfine cloths and kerseymeres, manufactured fronv. 
wool of British growtl^, which have been exhibited at se- 
veral of your last annual meetings, have, I trust, been 
satisfactory proofs of the practicability of improving 
our native wools to a degree far surpassing what was ex-, 
pected in so short a time, even by the u>ost s^^nguine. It 
bad been, as I understand, a point long settled \yith the- 
manufacturers, that superfine broad cloth could only be^ 
m^de of Spanish wool; and that any admixture of Bri- 
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%h\i wool degraded the qaality of the cletb^ and disgraced 
Uie Manufacturer To many, this seemed an alarming 
circumstance^andit surely was a matter of just regret^ 
to find that the most precious fabrics of our grand staple 
manufacture depended upon the precarious supply of a 
foreign, and oftentimes a hostile country. To render this 
kingdom independent of & foreign supply, of so l^qui* 
site and 'so. valuable a raw material, must always have 
been a desideratum to the patriot, and the pohtician. In 
this point of view, it wa* an object Worthy of .your So* 
ciety to promote, to the utmost of your power, so lauda- 
ble an achievement. The efforts of Lord Somcrville^ 
Dr. Parry, and some other liiemberd of your Society, 
have been, I doubt not, duly appreciated ; and you have 
seen, both in the wool and in the cloth and kerseymere 
produced from the Merinos, and their respective crosses^ 
such articles as, teq years ago, no one) would have admit- 
ted the practicability of raising on our soil, and under the 
iafluenee af our climate. However, the patriotism of 
individuals, or even the efforts of a society like yours> 
would be able to effect but little in so extensive a design. 
To point out its utility, and to shew its practicability^ 
would be aH that could be expected in the early stages of 
the imdertaking. Whatever benefit the country might 
derive from raising superfine wool for oor ow0 supplies^ 
little could be expected to result from the theory, unless 
it should be made to appear clearly, that it was manifest- 
ly the interest of thef individual to promote it With a 
view to ascertain this, I presume your premium was 
fruited ; and, in this light, the report of your committee 
appears to be very important To nie, from my owaex- 
penence, it is perfectly satisfactory* The South Down 
and Ryeland sheep, with which this comparison has 
lieen made^are, in my estimation, aimong the best races 
of the kingdom. The return of Lord Somerville's South 
Down wool was 5s. 6d. per fleece. My average has 
been, in general, not more than 4s. 6d ; that of my Rye< 
lands about the same as Ms. In the year 1803^ my sheep 
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t>f tlic Mei-iup and South Do^yii) and df the jVIerinb arttf 

l^yctand first cross^ ]>roduc6d mc an average of thre^ 

pAiuds six ounces eaeh, which brou^IU me lis* 6d. pet 

Aixce. My thoroughbred Mermo fleeces of that year> 

tnjnty-six in number, weighed in the yolk five pounds 

t'V!i leen ounces each, and sold for 18s. i9d. per fleece^ 

.Tiiij> year, my pure Merino fleecesf fiftyseVen in num- 

.L. :^ weighed in the yolk, three hundred and fdi^tyetght 

|>''.iads^ which js more than six pounds per fleece^ My 

j;r<'oe8 of the first cross, weighed this year, three pountis 

,r \.;;t ounces eacli The present years prijce of my wool 

1 ; ive not yet ascertained. It wiH appear^ therefore^ 

t'ivt the result of Lord Somerville's return fr6m the dif- 

X^.wnit sorts of sheep, accords as minutely as (fisianoe of 

].I.:.:c and difference in miftnagement will aUoWi - 

. '* In respect to theauniber compared to the extent of 

Xt> /d Somervilie's farm, they will appear to be placed 

V : y thick upon the ground. However, my own expe* 

r.Cii::e agrees very much with this result ; and I have no 

ihhJoiy making allowances for my other stocky but I b^vt 

.t«>T- year, had eqvtal numbers, in proportion to my means 

Hi uceping them. My flock consists of nearly the same 

II ..^loers as Lord SomerviUe's ; to the management of 

i\ .k.^h, I find a man and his son, often years of age, fully 

.C'.inpetent I have yet met with nothing discouraging 

m i!ie propagation of this new race of sheep; on the 

<'t^«r rary, they have far surpassed my expectation. Smee 

t'-.! vear 1801, they have done well in a sheltered spot in 

Ci vale of the Severn ; and they are doing well in a high 

t'» 'itionin the heart of StaSbrdshire. Since Uie year 

J #..) . I have lost but three Merino sheep, one in yeaning, 

n.' . .: m'm-, I believe, from old age, and one from a stoppage 

i: . u* stomach. From the smallness of the number of this 

J ....' ii) the kingdom, 1 should not think myself justified 

i.. ..>.A!;ingexperinientof the hardships they would be ca«> 

y. .' . • c»r enduring: a little extra care would be well re» 

] '. ';i most of our native breeds. The very few Meri- 

h. . ... .lbs I have lost, compared with the common casuij* 



' , •>• 
iy^ Is tL proof of ihis*. I have, this fte^doti^ put 'four' 
hundred and fourteen ewts all to Merino flams, and I 
am endeavoring, a^ fast as I can, to t^rin^ my flock to 
that bJ^d^^o^vineed of their utility^ both in a public and 
in a privale point of view. Frotti the distance at which 1 
now reside from Bath, I unfortunately am little acquaint- 
e:d withyo^r transactions. Whether Lord Somervtlle 
has any competitor^! know not; bu^ I think, from the* 
r^ortofyour;CQmni4ttee, that it will be difficult to find 
a stock fp^rper, whp/jin proportion to the si^e of bis farm^ 
ppsseas^s a greaijter nuiaber, or a more pro&tabLe sort of 
sj»€ep. I fim Very sorry it is not in my power to attend 
persooaliy ; ^d I t.rost ^ Society will eXjcUse the defects 
of 4^18 hasty cemmuoicMion. 

J[ have the bono.ur to remain. Sir, . 
^' Your obedient, humble servant, 

« G. TOLLETT.^^ » 

^'P.'S.-lSie Ictting'of Iheramsmay, to some, appear 
a Jtemp^rary rather than a permanent source of profit 
However, from the price of Spanish wool, and from the 
interest Whtohthe country begins to take in this line, the 
rams are likely, for a long *time> to be in great request' 
But, putting Ihem out of the question, Lord Soniervilk; 
appears to'have made from his wool, and bis store and 
fat shedp> as mqdh as, I suppose, will cover two rents oT 
the whole farm of 460 acres ; but which return, in reali* 
, ty, has been made from 188 acres only. -From the price 
of the store sheep sQld,Lshould presume many of them 
were the draft ewes of the English breed ; as ewe sheep, 
with any cross of Meriw, would have unquestionably 
brough,t a higher price : so that, wl)en the drafts come 
jBrom that stock, if wool bears thepresent price, the pro-- 
fits will be consi,derably,greater. I have now soRie two- 
shear wethers of the half breed, of South X>own apd 
Ry^elan^, that would weigh from twenty pounds to, 
ti^enty-fivc pounds per quarter ; they are decidedly bet: 
tet ti\%a the South Downs of the same age, that have' 
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been bred and kept with them ; I fliirik they have st&oSj 
theclim:^te of this country better.'^ 
" To tilt Bath Agricultural Society, Nov.. 9, 1804.^' 
We ought, perhaps^ to apologize for these details, 
which many may think prolix ; but \t must not be for* 
gotren, that s^ubjects of this nature are liable, beyond 
any others to misconstruction ; sometimes to selfish und 
wilful misrepresentation. 

' It was unfortunately and falsely conjectured, that at* 
tempts were made to prejudice the minds of the people 
against the long-wooled breed ; on the contrary, by a 
caution against their adoption in soils and climates ulti- 
mately un propitious to these breeds, essential service 
was done them. By attempting to prove too much, we 
are apt to prove nothing. Any man then> who studies 
wool bearing animals, must with»regret bear tlie advo* 
cafes for certain distinguished long-wooled breeds as- 
sert, that th^y will do well on Snowdon, and prove oft 
Plinlimmon ; and ye( such language has not unfrequently 
been h^ld. 

The dignity and utility of tliis subject, has been ac* 
knowleded in all ag«s, and in every corntr of the civili- 
zed world; we love it for its own sake ; and it is neces* 
sary we should da so, to endure with patience the un- 
worthy treatment to which it too often e:8:poses us. We 
shall never be induced to mak« it subservient to dirty,, 
political intrigue. 

[To be continued] 

Cotton Factories. 
I have employed no small part of the time since I have 
been in Manchester in visiting those extensive manufac- 
turing establishments, wbieb are the wonder of the worid 
and the pride of England. Every facility has been afx 
forded, by the proprietors, in the most liberal and atten* , 
the manner, which could give me the fullest vi^w of 
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tjiose works that furnish the Uoited States so a large iei 
pArt of their clothing. But, after alJ, t find very tittle to 
. write on a subject where you will be prepared to expect 
much. An attempt to describe the intricate machinery^ 
an4 the curious process by wUcli our convenieuce and 
I comfort are consulted, or our vanity gratified, would be 
both tedioY«3 and useless. Even when one is^ standing 
amidst the din of ten. thousand spools; and the sound- 
ing of as many shuttles, he has scarcely any distinct 
comprehension of tfee intermediate steps by which he 
sees llie wohderful results produecd ; and Riqst himself 
become a weaver, or a spinner, before lie can detail to 
another the particulars of these seemingly simple arts. 
^%et my unprcssionsbave uptbecn altogethei? too vague 
tor description. 

It was a new fact to m^, that the most beautiful of ihfi 
c!iintzes.are stamped by means of copper cylinders, on 
which tbe figures are engraved; these cylinders are co- 
vered with the proper snbstancc;^ and tlxen impressed oa 
the stuffs by rolling. 

The velvets are woven at first witliout any of tbarf; 
downy coatings which makes them so pleasant to the 
touch. The threads which are to form this shag, are, in 
the first instaAce, inserted at both ends in the very tex- 
ture of tlie cioxh, so as to produce a vast nimiber of 
STTiall loops, running in rows from one end of: the piece 
to the other. These loops are cut by hand. The cloth 
is extended horizontally on. a machin.\ and the artist iu- 
serts among the loops along slender knife, much resem- 
bling a very delicate svvord ;: tins,, guided by one han^ 
^nfj^he pushes along so. dexterously, (f5 to cut tlie wliole 
sericjs of 'Ipops for several yards, Atone thrust, without 
piercing the cloth, unless a knot or oi her obstacle turns 
his instrument aside. . Tliis operation bcin^, repeated 
along every thread' in the whole breadth of the piece, a 
shag is. at length raised over the whole surface. But ]t 
vvould ba very rongh and inelegant iflfeft intbts state. 
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. To remove its rougKness, the whole piece is fni^Aff't^ 
pass rather slowly over a red hot iron cy finder, und in 
absolti^ contact with it ; and during the wfit>}e oj^ratioA^ 
the iron is maiiitairied sit a red heat, by the aid of ^ fof- 
liace. 1 would not assert a thing seemingly 60 itict^di^ 
ble, had I not witnessed the process j and my astonish- 
ment was ftotless'than your iQcrcdulity v^\ bcj prt* 
vided the fact be new to y oq, This operation is riot e<i!l-t 
ipned to the velvets. Most of the cotton goods are sing- 
ed iq the same manner, to smoath them for the fiiiri 
finishing; &nd they assured me, (what incleed appeafs* 
scarcely credible) that the finest maslins "^^efe treated 
jn the same W£iy, 

' The new process of bleaching is liow extensively in* 
troduced at Manchester, and has, 1 believe, ^e^^rly saEu 
verted the old/ The bleaching which used to Ocfchpy 
Kliooths, is now performed in a few days. 

Manganese, sulphuric acid, water and common salt^ 
iate placed in large leaden stills, heated by steam.. A 
very suffocating and corrosive gas § rises, which is made 
to pass into water, having abundance of Ume suspended 
in it ; the lime condenses the gas, ^d praduce& with it 
'the bleaching drug, into a solution of which the goods are 
plunged, and it is wonderfuf with what rapidity the ca 
lour is discharged. Some weak acid is usually added to 
liberate the bleaching principle, This method of bleach- 
ing is a diftcovery of modern chymistry ; and when you 
consider that ail the coloi^red cotton stuffs must he first 
bleached before they can be dyed, you will see at once 
the great importance of the discovery. The saving is iq 
time, for the materials are nibre costly than. those ent- 
plbyed in the old way, 

' A gre^t dca} of Anrierican Sumac is used here in dy- 
ing, i learneci in one of the dye-bouses, that tHe AraerK. 
cans give themselves unnecessary trouble xn grinclingf 

•^rr^ ■' 



ihte artlde, ami iheiX it is finite ss MeM lA the state of 
lQa.v«s, merely dried, and packed itj that condition. Pr4^* 
%^y there may bd so much saving in fretgbt, in 4^oiise» 
q^uence of griddia^y as to p^y for that operation. 

The factories here ^rc very mimerouf), aftd wo.B«lerfu^ 
ly extensive. Some of them employ 1200 people, noi- 
ivith^tandifi^ (he apfriicutiOQ ^f the ste^m cn^ind^ as a 
moving power, in a greart multitude of the . processes. 
The eountryi foi'many miles diwitjd Matibfae^er is tri-* 
butat-y to the :^tcat factories. Spim&ngy weavii^^ and 
other^prelinrinary operations^ are fierfartiied.tn the villa- 
ges and G<>tt4gesi and the fabries are brdught iolD 4o\vn 
to he finished. WlWiel was wfilkiog with some of my 
stage co«ip|i>Aions through a villUge »e4r Warringtod, 
^shower caused us to seek shelter i« die ^<>tt«ges^ wiA 
^e found the people t'ibpFoyed ta this manner ; tbeir mf^ 
peliir^a(sie was neat^ (liieerful^ an4 comfortaUe: 

J^ the jigricuUurdl Museum. 

Tfifc J^VA,STAO^ OF WOBta^O OXEK. 

Among the stibjeeti which claim the iiotie^ of the A*. 
meriean Agriculturalist, The Adtrtnfa^es to be derhiiS 
from tuorking OxktU is one ofhojstaall importance. The 
writer hadflatteJi'ed himself that it would have cmpioyea 
the perl of spine getitieman of experience^ and occupStffl 
a place in the Agricultural Museum at a much eaHler 
pferiqd. Sori^'^ that fiSs expectatiotis have as yet been dis. 
appointed, life would make ah effort to direct the att^tl? 
tion of the pdblic to an object which'he conceives to bfe 
•pf gr*eat an^ cncreasing utility. He promises bat Ifttfe 
from his own resources. Ills ppportunity for observa^ 
tiori and experimetit'has been limited Me will therefore 
coTrtfihe hhnself ift ^ great n>etisafe, to an ExhJbittott if 
the beneficial re^siilts livhich have acCrVied,ihQtherpIacfe6, 
fj^or^i ify^ i«c oif t*i»se v^hiable animak; ^n^ witt^ rtjlfe 
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ViCtt', will take the liberty to offer the following Extract 
<rom the Agricultural Survey of Norfolk in England , 

" Next totber^eommendation of the best mades of col 
fare, the cheapest means of effecting it, deserve our aj^ 
iention^ and, lastly^ frugality in the consiiniptioBr of the 
pr6ddce* 

^ If it is a fact, whrcK cannot be disproved, that oxen, in 
tf^tne sort of work, are equal to hdrses, in th^sc cases, 
ttiey certainly ought to be preferred, because tbey are 
kept at eonsiderab]}* less expence, and less casualty at- 
teads them. It would evidently be very much for the 
advantage of this country, if oxen were in Wgher esti- 
mation .than they are : upon every farm where three 
feamsare kept, one of tfa^m, at least, ought to be an ox 
team ; for though oxen would not, perhaps, entirely an- 
swer the end, to the totaf exclusion of horses^ there is> 
undoubtedly, a great deal of work that tlw^y would, as 
before observed, do as well, particularly in carting and 
all heavy work. In most instances, they are nearly 
equal to horses, and, in their support, they are fully thir-^ 
ly per cent cheaper. There is this country, a strong 
prejudioe against tins generous animal, which is the firs6 
ftingto get over«^when that can be removed, tfie credil^ 
^f the ox will soon follow. 

^ The .principai advantage which the farmer would de- 
rive from oxen, is in the moderate expenee of th^r keep^ 
Mid in their being attended, as i have before observed, 
^witb le«s risk. 

" Tbe best way is, however, not to over-work them, for 

"intli^t ease, they will require rather more hay than a 

' horse, and half as much corn, and if they arc suffered to 

ibll into low condition, it will require considerabk c^^ 

pence and time to get them up again^., 

^ In th^ summer months they shopld have a pasture to 
ton in, where there is plenty of water aud an open shed,^ 
i^h^re they should have a bait, on the ,days they are 
worked; of green vetches, cut grass^^or^anj^ thing tlic 
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firm might furnish. In the winter, they should be kept 
w a yard; with the same sort of shed for Cbem to rua iu« 
to at pleasure, and here they should have plenty of barf 
ley or oat straw, and ofi*al ' tornips, and in the days of 
Working, cut hay and straw> mixed in equal proportions, 
instead of straw, and turnips besides. In this manner^ 
they will, in general, do extremely weU, and will, at all 
events, earn asmvcb as the value of their keep, so that 
their work will be had for nothing. Another great ad- 
vJintage is, thai in case of falling lame, there is no dtminu< 
tion, by that means, in iheir value, for if their shoulders 
do not return a profit, their ribs will ; but if a horse falls 
lamcj at least half his value is lost So far Ihave descri* 
bed the advantage of the ox to his employer-^but to the 
public, the advantage is superlatively 'striking.— The ox, 
wiien labouring, does not consume so much corn as the 
horse, for, according to my plan, he would not consume 
any ; and when his labour is done, his body goes to the 
nourishment of men — but the body of the other is good' 
for notliing bat to feed dogs. 

" The more the number of horses can be lessened, the 
%etter for ail ranks of people. The consumption by hor- 
ses, especially horses of pleasure, and luxury, is^stonisb^ 
lag ; for though a horse in agriculture, does not consume 
above three acres of the fruits of the earth in a year, a 
liorse kept upon the road, eats yearly, in hay and oats^ 
the full produce of five aeres of land. A man, allowing 
Ifim a pound of bread; and a pound of meat a day, or m 
that proportion, not quite an acre and a quarter ; and as 
the poor eat but very little meat-^ft; cannot be pnt at more 
Aan an acre to them: so that one of those horses eats 
nearly as much as five mea The more, therefore^ we 
reduee our number of horses, thg more plentiful will b$ 

ijit iruits of the earth for man.^ 

.«■■'• - ■ • 

[To be continued.] 



*^ For tfic sapport and employment of the Poor,'* of 
!^Wladdpbia. is Art institiitian of y:reat bonefit to paupets, 
and relieves the cifc^ens of Philivle4f»lata from a hjeavy. 
bordeo, by the .pn^dewt ii.conou\y of its inanageojent.-^ 
An account of its operations lias bcjcu j>nl>lish(id. From 
this vve learp, that 1294 poor men^ women, arid children, 
dn art average, have bean constantly supported- duiins^ 
the y0«r enrfuig Miiy* 23, 1810; somctim'es there vvert* 
1^182 paiif>eF»<r:ec.eiv in^ rejiei*. ' 

Jn the mawrfa^^tary vyhi^^lifead purchased r<aiv materials,, 
machinery, &iq. i.o the amount of 17230 dollars, there, 
has accrued a profit of ne*tiv 4000 doriars— there having' 
been saMmattafactured goods amoanting to 11.616 dofe. 
•The whole expenditure of ihe Akns Mouie atK/ Hmise' 
of Employ xn.ent in the ^i^ast year^ ^%r *iethici\ng cU^ih'm^. 
provisions, &c. o* hand at the beginiijinj, is 76,035^. 
dojlars, a sm^ll sum compared with th^ quaptityof mj-' 
sety relieved and comfort dispensed. 

Tiie spin^gof cotton, flax, and tow, the hatchling of 
flax, on^ wparmg of various sorts of goods, form very- 
con^id^r^We items; bptthe relief afforded byihe Medi- 
cal Department of this House of Cbarjty to persons af*. 
flicted with every species of disease, is tfie most sVrikirirf 
fjeature In tt¥§ gp.Qd ^a.njaritan Fictufc.i-jOf 3095'pa^ 
tients admitted, 1445 have been cured, 164 relieved, aodi 
264 remain under treatment. Frqm the list of cured we 
extract ^eioUowing: Of abscess 8— asthma l2-latro^' 
pby iO-^wrna i?:^cakarcfa ^^cholera morbus 18--di- 
torhoea m^ikopsy apr^intcrnpitteret fejv^r SO^reimtteat 
or bdious 13^typb«9 4r-go.ut a^^ini^mmation ttfjthe 
^tomach25— lenrpsy ^— JVfANiA 67!^natura| small po3f/ 
^^pleunsy 41— rlicumatism 76— scrophula 13— con-' 
scamptien. Id. * ' • ' ^ ' 

T^«wtit*j*k»:ife worthy jrfimitation by -every Weat- 
jity; b^Dg a§ good a mfidel, perh^^i^, as eould W4eyi«-; 
ed;combinmg labor with ch?irity, preventing idten^lfc. 
andTchevmg poverty frooj famine and disease ^^^'^ 

^^™^f Q.^ A NP PUBLISHED B^ dJviD WaIey! ^' 

Pyict f2.iO for twenty four Numbers, 
Tq be paid in advancef 
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Extradtfrom Lotd SorMrvSle^s Assay «n Shetp, 
Continued frbm ^age 166. 

To 6ottciu<Je this subject:-- When we consider the liif* 
fercnjt latitudes, which, from authentic documetits^ w^ 
lind eongeniol to the IBnest Vireoled sheep, the extreme^ 
iof heat and coI<) from sixty -tw9 degrees north, to thirty* 
ire degrees south latittlde^ as Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many (far that also manufactures cbths of the very 
finest <|uality from Spanish she%p, longf established there); 
as Hollat^d, Spain, and the colonies inland from the Cape 
of Good Hope, where the wool of the Merinos has ni- 
ther improved than degenerated; few men will hereaf- 
ter venture to assert, tliat we, who ar6 placed between 
both^ cannot niaiatain, in aU its purity, that which origin- 
ally, it is said^ belonged to Great Britaia 

The author has fi^quently endeavoured to impress 'on 
Che minds of the landed proprietors of Scotland, the ab- 
solute necessity of providing some rude> but ^cure shel- 
ter, for the flocks which range during winter on the 
ts^or-Iands and mountains ; but his labour was of no 
avail. His idea was, supposing a tract of such land to 
consist of 1200 acrqs, to class it in two or three divisions, 
jibe best adapted of which to be preserved entire for win- 
ter-keep ; not suffering it to be depastured at all after 
the month of May, in order to get a head of grass or 
sheep-keep qf such quality as it may be, and on it to 
erect a rude and cheap circukir building, similar io any 
of those before dea<^ribed. 
On muirs of this description, springs rise in snch nuni- 
. hers as to produce many mosses or bogs ^ the quality of 
^te herbage growing on these is often good enough to be 



moiirii for bay. if the sub soil be dry. and withoot mht! 
ral impregnation, the water which flows through the soil^ 
usaaHy produces a green herbage, which, in a high north* 
crn latitude, is not liable to infect sheep with tlie rot, ni 
inihe more southern districts. If drains werei^ut trans- 
verself or obliquely. across Jhese bogs, they will serve 
mlso as carriagesi as the s^ame water which before soak- 
ed through theoi would be thrown over thr^ir surface^ 
and produce a rapid and surprising improvement This 
hay should be stacked near to the sheep cot; dry earth, 
fern, or heath, being from time to time spread over fh6 
bottom of the cot, the sheep will have Iheir bellied, when 
lying down, kept dry; and a great deal of excellent 
manure will be made, whilst the profit, as fdr as relates to 
the health and security of the flock, will "be great bt- 
yond the conception of those who, residing in le^s ex:- 
posed districts, know not the force of winds and snow, 
or the dreadful havoc occasioned by their combined in- 
fluence. 

Where lorw cultivated land is attached to a distriet of 
^ this kind, additional keep wilt, of course, be obtained^ 
and the flock will be wintered on it; in this case a(so^^ 
the cot would be most beneficiaL .And in tb<>se moon- 
tain districts; it may be a question, whether the stock to 
be carried on them, if so treated, might not double of 
even triple in number the old 6tock, at the sam^ time tfaaft 
immense losses^ would be avoided. 

Having stated this in a plain and distinct manner,- 
again and again 1 cootenteamyself with merely expres-^ 
sing a determination^ to act on this principle, when tb^* 
lease or tack of one of the farms of this description^ ia 
ihe Lammer muir in Berwickshire, consisting of 2408lf 
acres, should expire, aiid said no morevon the subject. 

The grassy hills of Selkirk and Oum(ms shires are* 
far better suited to carry sheep, than the " heathery^ or 
heath- growing muirs of Berwickshire ; but altliough tb^ 
quatitity of jrtijpep to be depastured per acre caftnot be sa 
great,ltin the tcffc^ wiU in pi-oportiop be the tame : grea^^ 



]^ exteot as tb^farm above-mentiQnedjs^ if my memofjr 
serves me^itcarried only 300 black-faced highland ewe?, 
a&d their praddce, l^elanibs being, aaaually 9o)d oft 

After some considerable tiUie, this eircmtfstanee was ' 
brotight to my recollectton, by the d^lcbrated Mr. Wal- 
ter 8eo% who s«yi> ISthf^hi. i«08j' ^^1 here is ti cnfioui 
and ritfthel^iift^reitingsubjijet) I h^tne tomentio^'to ynkit 
l^ordship. Do y^u reniemh^tr dinifig at A shestrel, * tirith- 
gome farmers; whi^n a ^otd deat^ ^f denvei^satiot^ tbi^lc 
place^ about bousing sbeep during the: winter? A tew[ 
days ago, f received a letter from a perMn tcOdriect<id 
>i^rtb one of^ tiiem, coveriiig j| sort of treatise or th^ sub* ' 
ject; It seeW^ he-had at/if St considered thw plan as ab*' 
solutefy faneifbl, but like* ntoH-^strbng headed men, he 
had dMreU4|>oh it in silence for^two yeai*^ and at length 
had 'seen its propriety ^ and cofistdcriag this possibiJity 
with pfirtlcwlar relation to the sheep grounds of Selkirk** 
shire, he has p^ifted out some local ad vantages, and ob^ 
viatcd some locat objections to art experiment. I shottld 
have liked to have sent this essay 10 your Lc<)fdshit>, anfd 
indeed he was desirous you should sec it; as forme, I 
knowmy'moreof sheep, than I do oi elephants ; but tb«re 
always struck me to be a degree of common sense and 
common principle, however contrary to common' prac- 
tice, in the plan of dividing a sheep-walk, and bavrn^ 
places to house sheep on each division.'* 

Tlie young man, writes ti^usi ^^I think it was once 

about two yeara ngo^ when you was at ^ ■ ; 

you menlionQd a plan of Lord Somerville^s, that he 
Ihonght would be a great improvement in sheep-farming. 
1 have thought of it at intervals ever since, and although 
almost every person io whom 1 hiehtioned it, thought it 
very extravagant, as I likewise then did: yet 1 am now 
of opinion, that it is ^ot only practicable, but would be- 
come highly advantageous in many situations, and per- 
haps at ler\gtb of great national benefit. I have ^ent 
yousoitic observations upon lhe*Subject, which^I have 
V put together after a good deal of consideration ; and I 
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feqaestyom optni^n ©f the sclieme/for I have found ft of- 
value upon all subjects. There is no perscwi can be sijy 
much iutcrested in the success of such a plan as. th^ 
Duke of , ■ ■ .. .^ for his high land ts mostly all stronjf- 
and grassy ; therefore I wish the paper were shewn ia 

-J — *- ' > orhi$Graee,andI hopc^yoii will be so^r 

good as to take the trouble of doiafF ^^ ^pon some op- 
portunity. I am almost cert«Q) that his Gracf> wili thiofc 
it worthy of a trial, and I apprehend I have some right 
to be a candidate for carrying it inta c^ccutioa If he 
does not^you will introduce me to Lord Somervilte; for 
ft would be folly in any farmer abn^t^ to attempt such 
a thin^ upon his awn character, and it would go near to^ 
overwhelm a young man, with flie deluge of ridicule that 
would certainly be the consequence. For this reason,, 
you will see the propriety of apeakingto pone about the 
matter, who would be apt to mention it in the country. 
I remain. Sir, with mucli esfeeiaand res,pec{, your mo&ii 
obedient servant^ 

Jan. 4, I80a ^ i.... u>^ .^.. . .^ 

Again, in the course of three months,, Mr. Scott re- 
curs to the subject, 15 M^y, 1808 : " Should you carry 
your Lammer muir experiment through, permit me most 
earnestly to recommend ^ . ■■ ■ ■■ -, — •. — , as a sriperin- 
tendant If you think that he is likely to be too- expen^ 
sive a;i overseer, I would endeavour to procure you the 
assistance, of another, who is also an advocate of the pen- 
ning system. It seems to be an essential pcwnt, that yciX 
should have a Scotch shepherd, acquainted with the cujs- 
toms of the coqntiy, where an Englishman would proba- 
bly break his heart ; and on the other hand, that he 
should be a person void,of prejudice, and, from convicli- 
OTO, deeply interested in the success of the plan* 

*^ Excuse the Uberty I take in pointing out these ciri 
cumstances to so much better a judge ', sure fam, ths^t 
the waste of animal life on our hills in this last spring, has 
%Ken an iiymjcnsc lc«S; htf^ ta the farmer -^i the c( ^- 



Uy- Your Lordship is most hcactil/ wekome to use 
luyleUer as you please." 

It may raise asmiie to notice tli9 circumspection tbis. 
young farmer thinks it necessary to use ; but thus it i^ 
that every new proposition i» at first received: forti^ 
nate» .indeed, U that which, after ^lapve of two, or cvci|, 
Wa years, produces any visible effeieU It. is very sin- 
cerely to 4>e wished Ihat pthers, when open to convicif^ 
on, would have the foourstge and candour ta confers a:^' 

l^Ucrh.. 

It would not be advisable to close thi^ subject without* 
revei-ting, after additional expej*ience of five years, lo 
$nch parts ol'the subject before discussed, «8 depend qfSk 
{Experiment for oonfirmation or refutation. And it may 
safely be asserted, that what was expected to happeif, 
hdLs, in almost, if not in every instanee, come to pasts ; noir 
only so, but the Merino Slieep imported, being now. aeais- 
^oned to the dimate, hav«> from frequent barrenness an4 
want of miik, become regular in their period of lambing' 
9nd, their ago coa»idered, excellent as nuraci; 

Jt never was even surmised, that iti their wool they 
would degenerate ; but on the contrary, it was distinct* 
ly maintained, that it would become finer, and upon ot^ 
vious principles ; and there is not a shadow oP doubtS 
that it has so been proved. Having studiously avoided 
any cross with othuc Hocks, this proof may be consider- 
ed as absolute ; a jiulj^racnt was not formed, from sam? 
pies picked here and there, but from pieces of cloUj ant 
nuafly exhibited, evei) tp the prpsept season, and in vcj 
r.v considerable qumbcrs, some of which were nev^* 
exceeded in quality, and but rarely if pver ecjualled. 

Lpt it not be sopposedt that a conviction of lUe WJ^/ 
ii-ipi'iiy of his o\vp, which >vas*m5^dc up from many dit- 
Jeient^ Tr.j^5hP«naiittJ's or travelling flocks in Sj)aln, over 
other flocks of genuine blood, ^ists in the mind of tljo 
author. From' one animal lie has dravvn «U his improv(^ 
ment^ for y/inU^ he vy^is tr^dyig fi.o.ijfl tiiiiifj,^t«, obi^Jp 
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gymmetry of form and enrly aptitude to foed) the Bd^ 
Stociety^ as has before beeo stated^ decidied that his fleeco^ 
%as the finest which had ever come under its examina* ' 
tton ; and this attestation was confirmed within thes^- 
few weeks, by an unsolioited and most oandid declaratiop 
of Dr. Parry, that so perfect a sheep bad never been 
imported into this king^dom. When others, in advan- 
cing the breed of this stock, seek a change of blood, 
which is sometimes necessary^ they will know where to 
find it Great improvement, it is univerfl^ally admitted, 
has already been Tvrought in this breeds and much re^ 
pains to be made ; but it is unfortunate that those, 
whose lot, of' necessity it must be, at first to embark in 
tins speenlation, are of a class who must conmiit that^ 
which they ought to support by every exortionv an4 
wateb over in person with uoremittinf attention^ to the, 
eare of servants, for ever prejudiced ag^n^t what they 
are not accustomed to. This is most disheartening, and. 
bitterly tries the patience of those who know that wo-, 
eess ought to be, but that disappointment will be^ the 
tore veaolt But now that farmers have seen, and felt, 
and even f #aled their way^ the prospect mends ; therefore^ 
it has hun most gratifying to the author, that he has disr 
poied of Merino Sheep witUn these six months past, to 
five different farmers, who live by tfiejr professions, mei^ 
es^inept in their several districts; and in every case^ 
fuec.ess will assuredly attend their labours^ / 

[Ta ht conclude^ tn onr ntxt.\ 

i»»€«C 

The AnVANTAGK OF WOAKING OXEN. 

(Continued from page 191.) 

The Agricultural Survey of Norfolk was published i;n 
the. year 1796. The Extracts from it, which have been 
j|riven, are highly importaot. But the facts and reasoiv . 
ings very recently detailed by Lord SomerviHc,in hi«* 
Essay on Oxen, are still more satisfa(^tory i^nd conc^* 
6iv^r-ts will appear from the following Extracts. 
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^ *• 'if h€ nufhber of ciu-t-horsed eroplayed id Gre^t Bii 
tain, has been statied by Mr. Pitt, of Pendeford^ Staf^ 
fordshire, to be aboat SOO^OdD^ of which ^e are rtwAy tm 
admit that ^OO^OOO may be useful, the remainder abio- 
lutely superilaous. These 900/)00 consuma, aiaverj^ 
inoderate calculatioDj* for nine months oat of twelve, one 
. |[)eck of corn per day each^ that is, 63 bushels elu^b per 
annum. At 9 lb. per peck, and wheat at 15lb. per peck 
(tjQ lb ^er bushel ) the fair average weights, 68 busbels^ ot 
Oats i;^ual nearly S6 bushels of wheat A qoarterii'loaf^ 
* weighing 4 lb. J3 oz. some may think too short an alldw^ 
lince pet We<4c ; to a labouring mail, in hea1th,.it probably^ 
hiay' be do ;* but upon the average of the whole ihass of 
population, tliis calculation is generally (Iiought to be; 
correct Vat ihis r&te, fourteen quartern loaVeS work u|> it 
Ibushel of wheat ; but two loaves tfiay be allowed for bran 
' and waste in grinding. Twelve quartern loates re» 
tnain, which, at one loa^ per Week, make four bushek 
and thrbe quarters to each persoU atanually/ In Scot- 
land^ indeed, where oats are the food both of men and 
Worses, ihis cofnparison need tiot be drawn. A many 
with a wife and four ehlTcireh, requi'reson ain averlige 
about four pecks of good oats per vveek (10 lb; per peck)^ 
d08 pecks, or 52^ bushels periaun.'^iilabbiirihg horse a 
peck and a quarter per day, for eight fhonths in the year-^ 
360 ptecks, or 76 Witichesler bushels per atni; * • 
'^ i\ appears, tlierefdre/tfaat onfe cart-horie moderately^ 
.' or rather "^immodci^ately fed, cbiisiimes inore tlian "the 
** 'ei>mbr bread of seven peVk)ns i &6 that 300,000 cart- 
'' horses consume knnudiy, as much or more than ^,100,000 
^ /persons ; wlHcTi iadmittmj^ thepb^tilation to be ten niilli-" 
' 'iwis, is more than a fifth pirl of the whole. Here then is 
aloss of more than ten weeks consumption of the whole 
^^ iiingdbm. Admitiinj^ the iaapbft to be equal to six weeks, 
' tlieie will remain for export one month's consuiiiptiony^ 
, OP one twelfth of tfife whole produce, to saj^ nothing of the 
'siippiy'bf beef ansing from the stibstitution of oken,. 
which of itself would make a very great difference. Thi^ 
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.e&tcYilatioh is fortned from the datum of Mr. P;ft (theft i 
great adyocate for horse labour), thaf we have 500,00d 
mrt horses; and as the ftr^iiiYient wds not adddced to 
«cnfc the author's proposition, but the reverse, shoifld 
-any error be found, it would be more likely in his fa- 
vour ; that is to say, thfe number ofcarthorses will mcJre 
Jirobably exceed 500,000 than coltie withiri that number. 
jTot only in this point of view is thef effect visible, but the 
extraVatgant addition 6( ihU animdl euts both way«}^ 
lor whilst he eats us up>iVe do ftot eat him. 

^'Some will, perhaps say that this argumehi does riot 
apply, because we are more* ih want of corn than butch- 
er's meat; but the; price? dfonc, influences the price of 
ibe other, with vei'y few exceptions: '^ doWn horn^ 
.down corn,'^ says the proverb. A^ an article of food/ 
fte preference has long been given to the oit rather tbart 
file horse, tlie prejudice 6eing strong ih favour of roast 
htcf, and there is every appearance of its continuances 
Should the taste of the public vary in this particular, a 
Jiart of these objections to the carthorse Will lose their 
cffccl 

** By refcrende to a correct slatertient of the compai?- 
^ive expcQce between his Majesty's horse teams^ as 
•ncensed, and the Hereford, Devon, and Glamorgafd 
ox-teams, during tlie year 1797, it appears that, of 6B 
borsesy and of 107 oxen, there is a balance in favour of 
ibe latter pf 5131. 15$. 6d. -^ or, on the same comparative^ 
average statement of each animal singly, the horse ft 
tOl 9s. per annum, and the ox 71. 18s. 64- P^r aniitafm^ 
tlicre appears a balance in favour oftbc ox of 131. Os. 6d. 
pot to mention the difference in favour of oxen in the 
.prime cost^ and wear and tear af the tackle, if worked iii 
yokes and bows ; the casualties and ailments to which 
liOTses are more peculiarly liable i- the little attendance^ 
ve^'^red by the ox ; and the consideration, that if an ae- 
cident^'happens to the horse, be is worth no iftofe fhan 
liisskjn; whereas, in this case, ah ox in any tolerable 
ifTorking order, is ever worth half his former vailue^ 



t have never found his Majesty^s oxen otherwise than in 
'good woridng condition ; an instance rarely to be found, 
t^cept in c'onn tries long habituated to their use ; not a 
single horse being cmf^oyed in so great a concern^ thfe 
toad work and labour must be systematic^ often severe ; 
Where fifty three-year old steers are every year brought! 
into labouTi at the iage of four and five working hard, 
and at the age of six years fatted off; if expence is to be 
saved in titiage husbandry^ it must herel^e found 

^ If any additional information can be derived from 
the long continued, and^ it cannot be denied, successful 
practice of a private individual, I may add, that, with ex* 
ception to one team of cart h9rses, at the rate of one 
horse to every hundix^d acres of land^ our whole. labour 
is done by four teams, four oxen, or steers, in each ; 
three of whicli teams, with great ease, work ten acres 
each team per week) resting two days in it, and would 
do more when occasion presses §; a rate of labour which 
must induce those who work horse-teams to give this 
matter most serious consideration, because it can carry 
on, with regularity and profit, a very great extent of bu- 
siness ; for it must be remembered, that the wheat-sow- 
ing of the autumn, the oat and barley sowing t)f the 
i^ring, the turnip fallowing utitil midsummer, and th« 
harvest, not only do n6t interfere with each other, but 
frequently admit of leisure days, which cattle not over* 
worked^ seldom- fail of turning to excellent account 
When they are in labour, they pay ; when they lye by^ 
their growth is a certain source of profit 

''As to the question, whether oxen are liable to be 
lamed as horses ; we trust the folio wing is a satisfactory 
and decisive answer. In the eighteen 'years I have 
worked them, I can hardly remember where any one ox 
has been laid by^from lameness^ for forty-eight hours to- 

§ TiM dKM y«i»-oM ttaMrt, wtiteh aiv yetU up, vtoa tka lU-yew oU oxen «r» tam«4 0a to 
M sr**«4» caaaot te tappoMd to work •qwlly wiUi tboca seasoned to Ubour ; iret, fro* tba seer- 

26 
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l^ether ; and If U instance has oeeurred^ it Iiat occurr^c) 
very rarely : nor do I rehjcmber to have Io«t one single 
ox or steer in labour^ or is ven had to replace one which 
failed in work. 

'^ Tiie most eoiticnoh causes of temporary lameness in 
oxen, are slight strains on stony roads^ or a stripping; 
between the hoofs, similar to the foot-rot in sbeep, and 
probably arising from tlie sams cause, namely, the cor- 
rosire properties of the strong dews which fall towards 
autumn. [To be continued.] 

Columbian Agricultural Society* 

At a Meeting of the Standing Committee of the Co- 
liimbian Agricultural Society, at Georgetown, on Satur- 
day the isth of December, A. D. 1810, it was determin- 
ed that the following Premiums, in Plate with suitable de« 
Vices, bc^lven at the General Meeting of the Society, to 
be held oh the third Wednesday of May next, viz. 

PreroimnI.~Tpthev^ueof SIXTY DOLLARS, 
For thi9 best two tootheid Ram Lamb, of the fine wooled 

breed 

Premium II— To the value of SIXTY DOLLARS^ 
For tho best two4oothe4 Raml^amb, of the long wiool^ 

edbyreed^ 

Premium IH.— To the value of FORTY DOLLARS; 
For the ^ econd best two toothed Ramb Lamb, of the 
fine wooled breed 

Premium IV.— To the value of FORTY DOLLARS^ 
For the second best two toothed Ram Lamb, of the 
long wooled iM^ed. 

Premium V.— To !khe valiie of FORTY PQLLARS, 

For the greatest number of Lambs, in proportion t» 
the number of Ewes, dropped and raised in one floek of 
not les:S th^n forty Ewes ; provided, thaJ; the i^yipcibcir o{ 
Lambs be at least equal to the number of Ewes. 
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Premkrm VI— To the vafae of Tfl^RTY DOLLARS, 
For thebeU piece df Cotton Cfotb, pr^pier forW%- 
tdenVDrefftses, act less tbM ten yardt. 

>rcro.yiX.^Totbe value of THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of FatK^ I^i^tterns Igr Vests, not 
less than ten yarcU^. 

'Prem. VIlL-^To the value o* trflKTY COLLARS, 
For the best piece of Cotton Cloth/ suitable for f anta* 
loonis^ or smalt ClotKcs^ not less thrfn ten yar*. 

Prfemium IX.— To the value «f TEN D(H-LARS, ^ 
. For the best pai£ Wc^it Sl0«kidgs, gf Cotton or t 
thready ivll size. ... 

JPreihlum X— Tb the viilue of THIRTY DOLLARS, 
^ For the best piece <if Henobpen or Fbixen Shcetittgy net 
less than ten yards. 

Premium XL— To tte v^hie of THIRTY DOLLARS, 

Foi* the best piece of Hcmp^ii or Flaxen Sliirtihg, not 
less than ten yarda. 

Prem. XH— To the valtte of THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of Hefapen or Flaxen Table lanen^ 
not less than ten yards. 

Prem. XIH.— To die value of TWENTY DOLLARS^ 
¥dr the best piece of Tivilled Bagging, of Hemf), 
Flajc Or Cotton, not less than ten yards. 

Prem. XI V.— To the value of TWENTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of Bed Ticking, of Hemp, Flax or 
Cotton, or in part of all or either, not less than ten yards. 

Premium XV.~.To the value of TEN DOLLARS, 
For shearing a Sheep in the neatest, safest and most 
expeditious manner. 

Premium XVI.— To the valuo of FIVE DOLLARS, 
*. For shearing a Sheep, second best as above. 



Reasonable proof will be required of compliaoee whb 
|he^9th and 10th General Rules of the Society, viz. 

No person shall be allowed to exhibit any Artv 
de for Premium which has not been raised, grown^ 
or made in seme Coonty of this District^ or of the 
^ adjoining States, in wtuch there shall reside at leasi 
one Member of this Society, or any Article for 
which a public Premium shall have previously been 
given. 

No Premium shall be given for any Artides of 
Manufacture, which have not been either spun or 
woven in the fanuBes from whidi they may be ex- 
liibited, and wUeh hav4 not been both spun and 
woven in this District or the adjoining Stales. 

* It must be observed also, that in conformity to the 

Instruction of the Society to the Standing Committee, at 

the General Meeting in May last. 

In the first and third Premiums for Sheep, the 
quality of the wool is the principal object ; and in 
the second and fourth Premiums, the quantity of the 
wool ; but in both eases the judges will take into 
view every quality which the animals may possess^ 
to render them valuable tups of their respective 

' breeds. 

Candidates for the 5th Premiuni will be required to 
produce certificates from respectable persons in their 
neighbourhood, or other satisfactory proof of the num- 
ber of ewes having lambs in the flock, of the number 
of Lambs alive on the dUy of the Exhibition or within 
a few days thereof, and that no ewes have^been taken 
from the flock since the first Lamb was yeaned, nor any 
' Lambs brought toit from any other flock. 

It being the principal object of tlie Society in regard 
to Manufactures, to encourage those properly called 
Domestic, It was resolved by the Standing Committee^ 
tbat professional Manufacturers should not be consider- 



cd «s entitled to Premium for any article by (hern tx\^ 
bited, on account of having bestowed upon tbcm th^ 
labour or worknaanship peculiar to their art, trade oc 
profession. 

It would be desirable that all Premiums be recelvoa 
in Plate ; but the value in money ^iH be paid on proper 
application to tlje Secretary. 

PREMIUMS will be given at the next fall Meeting 
of the Society for neat Cattle, Woolen Manufactuj*es, 
&C. for Draught Oxen, to work single or double, and 
for written Essays on the best mode of geering and 
working O^en, founded on actual experiment's. ' 

It is also designed to give Premipma at the %ring 
Meeting in the year 1812, 

For the greatest quantity, {not less than 3 tons) 
of good Hemp, made next summer, by an individual^ 
\n some County of this District, or of the adjoining 
states, in wWch there is at least one member.of the So- 
ciety, and ofl'ered for sale in the District of Columbia.; 
and 

For th« greatest extent of Live Fencing, planted sub^ 
sequent to the first day of January next, and at tl)e 
tiipe o( ihe meeting, in good thriving condition, prV 
jicasmg to be substantial and useful 

By order of the standing Cimmittee. 

David Wikij, SecVy. 

TO CinCR MAKERSt 

Jnfcph C(t^er\^ Receipt for converting Cicler Into Wim^* 

Add to a bnrrol of cider immediately from the press, 
honey sufficient to make it bear an egg. Work alltly; 
filth out of the bung-hole, by keeping the barrel continu- 
ally full. In about five weeks draw oflf the pure liquor 
iDtaa tub, and put the white of eight eggs, well beaten 
«up, with fipint ofclcan sand^ into the tub. Then add a 



gallon* of eider tpirit^ and mix the whole weU together. 
And hayiQg cleaned the barrel^ relurir the tiKyior io iiy 
bang it tight^ and ^ben fine rack it off into kegs for use-^ 
In the opinion of many^ the wine is superior to aliiioM 
9Jiy foreign wine ; and does not cost 2S cents per gaIIon> 
were all the materials prbcnred al the market price. 

To this I will add the following receipt r 
POME WINE. 

dweet cider from the press^ 26 gallons-^sugar 52Ibs^ 
cider sfMirit one^gallon-^iaisins 5 pounds-— nux & treat 
much as above. 

As apples and cider are very abundant this. faU; and 
«s caiktf are not sufiictently numerous to receive all the 
cider Che farmers desire to make, it is recommended to» 
tfaem t6 boM their cider with raisuM two thirds away ;: 
and to every barrel of boiled cider add sixteen pounds 
of sugar afid one gallon of, spirit — and after fermentati- 
on, radc ; and keep to winter after this. Thx& wiilmakot 
an apple wine. 

From the Farmer^s Magazine. 

OBSKRVATIOKS BEULTfiTK TO VhAX» 

Sir, 
Happening to take up an old news-rpapqr the oiher 
day by accident, (the Courier of the 17th October last*) 
I met with the following observation relative to Flax-^ 
As I have just begun to cultivate some (for you must 
know I am but a very young farmer) and never having 
met with, in any author, the mode of treatment therein 
recommended, I should wish much to be informed, thro^ 
the medium of some of your eorrespondent&.acquainted 
with the cultivation and management of flax, how far it 
wonldbesafe to adopt the mode pointed oaf, as there 
are frequently hints on different subjects suggested in 
this way, more ingenious than practically useful— Beg- 
ging your inse'rtion of this wheh convenient. 

I subscribe myself, your very humble servant* 
PcftlisIure^MaylSOa " C. ft 



/^^ !F]laX.— The ex^^dsure pf flax or herap to the froi^ 
t)r snow, materially faciliUtes the dressing pf it, by d^* 
Utroyjrig the glutinous matter, which unites the fibres^ 
«nci it is now established, that keeping these plants a se- 
cond winter, wiH reduce, by one half, the labor which will 
attend the dressing of them the first year, ft is recom- 
mended) ^hat, after steeping, the platits be either spread 
to the action of the frost and air, orplaced in bundleis on 
their cnd^, and left in that state till the spring ! the better 
jthey are dried^ the le|s will be the waste in dressmg»^ 

From the (Vermont) Washinctoniak: 
AMERICAN PORCELAIN. 
About 18 year^ ago two men In the town of Monk- 
Ion in this' state were digging for iron ore, and about 
four feet from the surface of the ground, came to a white 
substance, which frona its resemblance to white lead they 
supposed would make putty. They accordingly made 
trial of it, and found it to answer their best wishes: They 
afterwards penetrated the bed about 25 feet, and observ 
cd the material to grow more pure, the farther they went 
down. Considerable quantities of putty have since been 
l^ade and carried abroad for sale and by those who 
have used it, it is preferred to any othe^. A house iu 
Vergennes was also painted with it about 16 years sinee^ 
and still exhibits a hard coat, impervious to die weather 
Owing to the narrow circumstances of the then o wners, 
and the doubts and scruples of people about letting a 
certainty go for an uncertainty, as they called it^ this ma- 
terial was rather talked. of as valuable iimt put to the test 
of experiment, thojQgh it was stjll used \n towjas ip tjhe vi« 
cinity ofthe bed ; and it was not till a little mora than a 
year agp, that any adequate ideas were entertained as to 
tke-real properties aad value of the ^piiAty ^tuffj^ as it 
was called. The friends to American manufactures 
will be pleased to hear, that this so long neglected mate- 
rial is now ascertained to b6 AR6IIXA. APYRAor poroc^. 
lam clay, and that a company is. bo.w fovmjngv with a 
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View of nliAiiufacturin^r itintd Crockery and China ^rai^. 
A very excellent kind of stone \vai*e is already made, bj^ 
mixing it with h certain projotortiort of cotainon blue claj^. 
This cl^y is found on'thc eastern side of a hill rising ifl 
oa angle of about 40 degrees, andigdepoMtrdln straialwu 
ving a variable number of decrees of Northern depressi- 
on^ and the strata are intersected by veins of pure flint 
sand^ valuable in the ntanufaetory of flint gluss > flint 
«tone$ are also frequently found. The soil over the bed 
is generally loose meagre earth, free from ledges ; and 
from the examinations which have been made, tlic bed 
may be said to be nearly inexhaustible: 

In an analysis* of 100 grains^ they yielded 56 of pore 
filex, the remainder were pure day, a little watef, and j^ 
very small portion of ojs:id of iron, though scarce percept 
iblc When submitted to a stroug heat, it forms into a 
solid porcelainous mass^ Without fusion^ and retains it^ 
wbileness: 

It has a very great affinity for oil, and it is found that 
teixed in equal parts, it even improves the whiteness of 
whitelead, and adds greatly to its power of resisting tile 
action of the atmosphere. It must of course be a ver^ 
useful article inpainilbg. 

. • The proprietors arc Meskrs. Dakin, Musey ind Fatt 
ran They have applied to the legislature for an act of 
incorporation, in favour of which a committee^ we im*- 
dcrstand, has already reported, together with the ex- 
clusive privilege of manufacturing ^for ten-yei^rsi 

tf^Uh hoped that Faaioclik will not forget to con^ 
linue his Communications. 
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CircQmstances have placed within (his District^ the 
means, which few of the States possess, of increasing a^* 
ricultural knowledge, by trying the cultivation of> and dif» 
fusing information respecting, newly introduced vegeta* 
bles, whether objects of horticulture, proper for the food 
of animals, or articles of commerce. ' The advantages 
to be reaped by ourselves, as well as the benefit which 
onr country may receive, from making a judicious use of 
these means, call upon us to bring them forward. I take 
the liberty therefore, through you, as editor of the Mu- 
seum and Secretary to the Agricultural Society, to soli- 
cit the attention of that Society, and of the public, to these 
things, believing it to be only necessary to present them 
to view, in order to have the proper steps taken to bring 
ihem into activity. 

Our country has but lately been reclaimed from the 
wilderness : its inhabitants had long to struggle against 
the difficulties incident to infant colonization ; and, it re« 
quired all their care, attention and industry, for many 
years, to produce from the earth articles of first necessity 
to themselves, or, which were wanted as objects of com- 
merde with othei" nations, in order to provide those fo« 
reign manufactures which the progress of civilizatioil 
had rendered necessary to domestic comfort Occupied 
in the supply of their present wants, and on objects which 
produced an immediate profit, that foresight which pro-« 
vides for the future was seldom exercised : the exertipnif 
of all* wer^ to lessen the eviU ef the day. ^ 



Industry, and a great increase of our populatioa^ hav'ft 
almost surmounted these first difficul^es in a new coun« 
try; we are .less dependent than heretofore, and have 
now leisure to contemplate our growing prosperity, to 
tfultivftte those arts which add to the strengh of a nati- 
on, as Well as to the happiness erf* the individuals which 
<jompose It The elegancies as well as the arts of civil 
Iffe are now appreciated, and we begin to feel the ne- 
cessity of treading Jback the ^ps of our ancestors :. of 
planting where they have felled,— of attending to the qua- 
lity as well as the quantity of our products, in order to 
gratify an improved taste, and to furnish maintainance to 
a greater number of persons from the produce of the same 
Unds than heretofore. Raw npiaterials for our own 
gromri^ manufactures will require the attention of the 
Agriculturist to other articles th^n those which heretor^ 
fore engrossed it ; since we have experienced the incot>^ 
venietice of relying on foreign trade, with nation^ je^ 
)ous of our growth and inimical to our prosperity. 

Blessed by the Almighty with a country inferior td 
none in variety of clime, natural productions and 'fertili* 
%y of soil, it is only necessary to bring our resources intd 
^tivity, to furnish all the vegetable productions whlcb 
administer to the support, the comfort, the luxury, or the- 
commerce of nations] As rich. harvests may wave over 
pur soil, our cattle and dairy produce may be as abun- 
dant, our meadows and pastures as verdant, and our or- 
chards and vineyards as productive as those cf other 
regions. 

^ The rise and dedii^ of the aalions which have pre- 
ceded oUrs^ should teiMrb us ibat political liberty is the 
source of prosperity : that in every age ii has been suf- 
ficient to tranifonu the barton desert iqIo a Iruilful dis- 
trict Whatifaen shidl limt our prospects in this new 
and unexhausted land ? Wbea taste and science are led 
by the band of liberty, we may reasonably expect to ac- 
complish in a few years, that which has been the stow 
yroductibn of centuries in the ei^rtero lienwph«ir^# 



fistaUisbme^ts for the eneomragement of Botanical 
EDqoiry, and Agricoitttnal Expt^riment, i^bicb sooAe of 
4ie ^tates^ where their utility h^s been recogDbed^ have 
expended larg^ sufia;S..to protare> and whi«h require more 
tbf^n or&in^ucy patriolbm io^effect, haye in thii District 
been armpiy proviclMifor by its intelltgeot founder, — th« 
Father of his Country^ witluo the city which bjears hia 
nanfie. H.^knew the value of iligricukare in the pro* 
Ruction of virtuous, inteUigcnt and hardy citizens, and 
appreeiated the impontance of science, as it is connerted 
with national ii&|>z:ovoi»j[^nt^. naikjuonal chdracteri^and nat^ 
onal defence^ 

To his successors he has Ml the eornpletion of hia 
fchentes for tbeir advantage, and the reailization of his ar- 
dent des^f es« A National University ,-^a Botanic Gar- 
den and AgrietfHural e:ssperlinenial Faim and Nursery, 
ivere in bis view highly: important' The Agarioultut-al Soh 
Ciety of this Oistrictn^ay be the means of accGmjolisiung 
his wished in. the latter i-t;st>cet, whilst his enlightened 
successor inoifice directs. the a4iention of the Legtsin- 
tiire to the compietioi>oitbe forn^er« 

In another paper IshaH attempt to shew the advan- 
tages which would accrue to the District, and to the 
Vnion, from taking this subject into seripus and carjy 
Consideration. ^nANKLm. 

7^ AiliKLotag^ ofworkmg OXEN^. 
Concluded from page 202, 

It is not necessary toaccumutate Extracts from Bri- 
lish and otheic European. writers on Agriculture) in order 
to shew the advantages which m^y be expected to ac- 
' «rue from a nvore general use of 0?cen-in husbandrjr.. 
Writers in our own couptiy have supported the sanie 
positions^— Take the following Extract from the 8th Vo- 
lume of Gary's American Mu^eu|D> page 24* 

<^ Of the various modes, propo^edtfortheimproyepieptr 
dii the jj^ssat s;^stexp,o,f as^i:ical^« Mi^llllU 0Wn^ya.M4» 
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Appears to have a higher claim to the attention o^ our 
farmers^ than the introduction of a more general uBe of 
oxen as substitutes for horses in the cultivation of the 
earthy and the other operations of husbandry. 

*' Our brethren of the New England states, who have 
for many years been in the habit of employing these use- 
ful animals, have brought the training of them to a degree 
of perfection unknown to us. There they are used uni- 
versally in the plough: and longjournies are performed 
by them with equal dispatch, and much less expense 
than with horses; When young they are accustomed to 
a quick motion, and are generally bitted, and shod with. 
eloven shoes. The first cost and charges of maintaining 
horses upon a farm, cannot. Upon the most moderate 
calculation, be computed at less than twice or three 
times the expense attending a number of oxen sufficient 
to perform the same labour. Horses are, from their na- 
ture, a more precarious property — subject to a greater 
Variety of accidents and diseases ; and, when past labour, 
occasion a heavy loss to the proprietors of them. On 
the contrary, a well trained ox increases in value until 
he be nine or ten years old ; and the profit from his la- 
bourin the mean time, amply repays the farmer every 
expense incurred in raising and training him to service, 
and when^o longer capable of labour, instead of sub<« 
jecting his owner to a heavy loss by death, he yields a 
handsome profit If therefore an ox, when fatted for 
beef at ten years old^ will produce a sum equal to the ex- 
pense of maintaining him until that period, it follows, as 
an obvious truth, that all his labour is a clear profit to the 
farmer 

/^Inanotherpointof view, the use of oxen appears high- 
ly advantageous. By increasing the number of cattle^ 
a considerai)le addition will arise to the quantity of ma- 
nure made on our farms ; and what to this country is of 
the most serious importance, we shall be enabled to in- 
crease the quantity of our beef, pork, cheese, butter, can- 
dles, and soap for market : for though on the first glance, 
^^irothof thia observation ^ay not appear sufficiedtr 
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If striking-^yet it must require no Ibrcc of reasoning to 
convince a mind but tolerably informed, tfiafr flie quanti* 
ty of milk yielded by every additional cow, will enable 
tbe farmer to raise an additional hog. 

** There is another benefit, of equal importance to any 
of those I have mentioned, which ought to operate as ai| 
inducement to increase the number of bar cattle : I mean 
the promotion of that most invaluable branch of mana* 
factures, tiTnning. This will afford the farmer a certain 
demand for his hides, and promote the real interests of 
the country, in the highest degree.*' 

It was hitended to have given some account of the 
different methods of working and geering Oxen, with 
the results of a variety of experiments which have beeo 
made, in order to ascertain in what manner they could be 
worked with most effect, and with the greatest ease to 
the animal; but as the subject has attracted the attention 
of the Columbian Agricultural Society, and they pro* 
pose to give a Premium at their next Fall Meeting, "^br 
vyritten essays nn the best, made of geering and work- 
ing Oxen, founded on avttud experimtntSy^ it might not 
be deemed proper to anticipate the competitors. The 
public will, no doubt, derive more important informati* 
on from their lucubrations, than from any thing that 
could at this time be added by 

An Old Farmer. 

Extract from Lord SomerviUe^s Essay on Sheep. 
Concluded from page 198. 
Too much attention cannot be given to the nature of 
the soil. Cold soils, more especially those which Ue onR 
ynei bottom or sub-soil, I consider to be more adapced to 
,4he long- wool breeds of sheep ; but they cannot be deem - 
ed a safe layer /or sheep of any breed whatever, more 
especially foi: the short- wool breeds. In propitious sea- 
tons, they may qot suffer, such as in dry autumns^ and 
summers not too wet and close ; but in winter there is 
, great ri«kj even.with the sheep whose long wool and 
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Hack dcitHi present ibe g^atesl chiinee of protectiba ft^ 
i% impossible to, a%oid dwelling on this subject ; it !§$• 
most interesting to the public^ for the mischief is sudden- 
ly eaused, ajid most extensive whee it does occiir< 
There is an instance in the course of last autumn, of & 
Aock of Cheviot wether ^/rotted on the rich pastures ot 
thevaleofAyIe»bury,whiih were bred on the Carter 
Fell, perhaps the highest, and certaiidy the wettest qfthe^ 
Cheviot hitls; but thought to be incapable of rotring^ 
•keep, wela»s it is, becau^se a northern climate forbids a, 
rapid floaty vegetation. Another instance occiirred of 
a flock af $outh«Down ewes running in a genUeman's 
^ark, which died as they dropped their lambs :: on being- 
questioned by the authoC) if these sheep had depasturect 
during last aqtumn oaa part of the park lying beyond a 
lake of water, (which lake stands somewhat above the 
level of the land) the proprietor admitted the fact, and at 
©nee saw the reason of the calamity.^ A farmer in the 
western part of Somersetshire, lost a whole flock of the^ 
Bampton ewes, which is a breed of sheep in size and 
quality of wool, much reseAibling the new teicesters,, 
with which tbey have long ago been crossed, merely by 
their feeding one night on a wet common adjoining hig. 
lands ; all of them died as. they dropped their lambs. — * 
'Whether the disorder was a rot in the liver, or whethec- 
it was the red water or dropsy, does not occur to my 
Qiemory, but the fact is well known. 

In hot and rainy summers, I have seen tiiese sheep re-. 
moved by the owner,, and without any delay, from high,, 
but rich upland pastures, into drier land. The cautioa 
vsed in this case, made a st;rong impression on the au- 
'^hor's mind; because this farmer is one- of the best 
'judges of sheep any where to be found, and hrtd. carri^di 
ibis breed to great perfection; and because this cautioix 
^as prodnetive of muchinconvenience ^tth^ time. Few, 
It^'eeda of she^p, in this kingdom, are exposed to such se* 
^erity of cMmatt and keep, as th^ Cheviot sheep.; tbe 
Ileal thy properties also of the South Downs, are too well; 
laiol¥Bto&eetfdoi»osiptiimi Skoikr instooef^; rifaoi^ 
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ktfiumeralble/cdnldbeaddaeed; bat thes^ate tiiffiden|> 
to prove what is required. 

It has fallen to the lot of the author; in a greater degref 
perhaps than any other person^ to incur tliis risk in fab 
own praGtice, by depasturing both store and fat sheep| 
of the finest quality of woo), on lands as rich as any m 
this Island ; in a former edition of these essays^ he state4 
Ibe danger Which might attend it. 

By selecting ewes, neither ioo old nof tdo young, aoji^ 
by allowing about ten bushels of bean meal to every huifr 
dred ewes, which acts as a cordial to them, he had great, 
luck in lambing; but as the lambs when weaned wer^ 
Bcnt off to a dry tillage farm, there to be wintered, the 
danger ceased: in the succeeding month of May, they 
were sent back able eno4igh to bear the strength of the 
same keep, which, in the preceding summer^ would have 
destroyed them. 

The effect of tfiis strong keep, Is not a rot in the fivcr^ 
W a dropsy, or " red water ,^ as it is termed in some 
isouikies.'^-Lambs reduced by this strong feed, are not to 
be trusted, in the subsequent autumn, in turnips or even 
on clovers ; nothing but the hardest grasses and dry fod* 
der can restore theni. 

X With a complete conviction of this risk, by the exces- 
sive heat of last summer, and the total want of sheep-feet 
OD his tillage farm, which the author had just then taken 
possession of, he was driven to the alternative of sendin||^ 
his flock of lambs to his marsh land, or to let them starve 
where they were ; for the same heat which destroyed 
his own keep, burnt up that of his neighbours also. The 
loss was great, as he never ceased to predict; but.it 
was very much increased by the excessive rains whidi 
followed one of the hottest summers ever remembered / 
and by the great severity of the winter, at the same time^ 
{he store-ewes supported themselves uncommonly wellf 
and the lambs dropped this year are inmost excellent 
*YODditioo, and numerous beyond any former examplCi ii|^, 
^r^qportioa to jkha extant of the flock of ewe «. ^ 
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The extent of the loss this season arising from the 
causes 'abcive mentioned, throughout the kingdom^ would 
perhaps exceed alt credibility. 

Craving pardon for preaching so much on one topic, Ido 
most earnestly beseech sheep-farmers of ievery rank and 
degree, to bear in mind, that breeding ewes either very 
young or very old, cannot endure seventy of climafe or 
keep, like those of .middle age, and that the shepherd 
jEQUstnot spare his labour in the night time^ more especi- 
ally in severe weather, when lambs of the fine wool 
lireeds afe first dropped, for their wool is too short to 
protect them, during the few first days after yeaning^ 
unless they arc brought into some sheltered place. 

OK TMfi USE OP SALt tOtt SHEEP. 

We are not aware, that the practice of giving salt in itdr 
raw state, is to be found any where in this kingdom, ex* 
ceptonourown estate. We shall, therefore, speak 
with due caution on the subject^ confining ourselves to 
what has actually been done, and to the effect which, ia 
aeveral years trial, has been most apparent. The heavy 
duty now imposed on salt, seems to be sufficient to dete> 
ethers from its use, as it for sometime deterred us. At 
length, we fortunately lost sight of this timi*dity ; our 
motive was not to produce this of that imaginary effect^ 
but to keep sheep in health- It was reasonable to con- 
jecture, that the flock would demand more salt in the aa- 
tumn and spring months, when dews are heavy, than in the 
summer or dead winter months ; and so it proves. 

Id Spain, a thousand sheep use in five months, four 
arobes, or one quintal of salt, which is 1281b. Their 3he6p 
wouldfat to about 13Ib. per quarter upon the average; 
fliis is the quantity given out, all of which may not be con- 
sumed ; and as the price of salt in that country is no ob- 
ject, more would have been given, if more was necessa^ 
jy. Without reference to what was allowed in SpsutV 
(for the increased moisture of our climate, and the pecu- 
liar properties of our various soils^ would not allow web 
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fttcreDde aafcly to be had,) the quantity given to puf 
sheep was such as we have before stated would keep thcjn 
iiealthj^ or such as they appeared to demand. It is given 
ill the morning when the sheep'are looked over, in order 
to counteract the ill effect of the dew. They have 
consumed at the rate of one ton of .salt for every 
th3:i§an[d sh^ep anaaalfy, which at the rate of 26.9. 
per hundred, its present§ price, amounts to twpnty-six 
pounds sterling: at the same price the consumption of a 
thousand sheep might occasionally, but varying accord- 
ing to the reason, amount to^hirty pounds sterling pef 
annum, and no more. 

A small handful is put on a fiat stone, or slate, and ten 
or fifteen of these slates set a few yards apart, are enough 
for one hundred sheep : at first the sheep may be moved 
towards them ; if they feel a craving for salt, they will lick 
tip quickly as much as is necessary : if they do not want 
it, what remains dry, when the sheep arc next looked at, 
is taken up and reserved for future use. Twice a week hai 
usually been found sufficient; in particular cases it ma^ 
be offered thrice. As to any doubt respecting their iri- 
elination to it, none can be maintained ; for, of a flock 
approaching towards 1000, there are not ten old sheep 
which have not taken kindly to it, and not a Iamb 
which does not consume it greedily. 

When turnips in the early season arc stocked with 
^eep, and the greens rank and strong, many die sud- 
denly, more especially young tw6-tooth sheep. The 
disorder is a pent-up wind, occasioned by excess of fer- 
mentation in the stomach ; here sailed hay and sailf. are 
devoured with a greediness, that 'denotes their ialutur^ 
effect The autumn of 1801 wasraitty and unfavoura* 
ble, yet wc did not lose one sheep in turnips,, arid pro- 
bably ncfver shall, whilst vve persevere in the use of salt 
In that of 1802, we had many hundred fat wethers, gelieJ, 
and hog sheepjtxturnipsj and lost abpiit tw6 during the 
first month the turnips were stocked i certainly th^tftto- 
tjes' were, that in apykeep, and'inkny'seasan,oriVtch4 
•Jock niort might have di^d! ' . - * . . 28 * 
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ta strong paistures likewise^ when seasons are wet, thd 
^otoltaii spreads destruction over whole tracts of coun- 
try ; here salt must be beneficial, and an object 6f na- 
.tional importance. It is supposed, and with great truth, 
t6 correct acidify in the stomach, a disorder common to 
sheep even in Spain, but of a much more . serious nature 
in the damp climate of Great Britain, more particularly 
when stocked) on green floaty food, such as turnips, vet- 
ches, and young clover. 

. It may not be an.absolute spe(;i6c in tand naturally un- 
soCmH ; such land it' is madness, at any rate, to stock 
^ withj^beep ; but %vhcre the rot occasionally prevails, 
those who have carefully Tooted how salt affects cattle, 
cian hazard little in supposingji that the disease will be 
Biuch less heard of, when such acorrective is 'applied. 
Wcnaust content ourselves rather with a negative than 
a positive proof, because it is not easy to ascertain how 
many sheep might have fallen sick, or have died, which 
ju'e now in health apd alive ; but it may be put to any 
flock master, whether he would not considei' hini 
self a fortunate man, if at the expence of thirty pounds 
sterling per aTi'mm, he could materially improve the 
.health and condition of a iflock of lOOO sheep, weigliit^ 
141b. per quarter His probable answer will be, that he 
would give double the money to secure to himself such 
an advantage. 

Vl^en grazing on limestone soils, it Is stated in I^illon^s 
account of the Merino sheep, that sheep eat less salt ; 
from whenc it occurred to me, that chalk, which, though 
J^ot so warming ih its nature as salt, is fully, as ^ood in 
correcting acidity^ might be a most beneficiai substitute 
for it. >" ^ . 

Chalk has long been given to fatting ealv^s, for the 
purpose of correcting this dcidity ; and why not to sheep, 
anid lambs, who are equally isubject to it 

i^'Jgentleman, wlip farms near TewksbUryj in GIoo- 
C^tershir^, says, '^ ITou had suggested, that chalk might 
he sub&titttted for'salVtbelaCter Vising so ej^pensive im 
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this cquntrj when used upon a large scale ; from tlw^cir* 
cumstance of sbeep eatirig less salf when depastured i|| 
Ijmy or marly soils, 1 was led to suppose that an econo- 
mieiii substitute for pure salt might be fnade use of; with 
this vfew, I caused 121b. of chalk to be pounded^ sifted^ 
and kneaded in water^ saturated with salt. This pasle 
being put in a trough, and dried in the oven, is placed in 
one of the racks, to prevent the sheep from soiling it; 
to this, when in the fold,"they have constant access, and 
I believe, they have received from it every benefit tbak 
could be wished ; they lick it c<Ki^tantly^ apd the Iambs 
shew an uncommon partiality for if 

We are all sensible of the effect of salt on the human 
body; we are toid how unwholesome, and we know 
how unpalatable, fresh meat and veget^l^les are without 
it The ancients held it in the highest jestimation. ** Onu- 
nis mensa male ponitur absque sale.* We also know the 
avidity with which animals, in a wild state, seek the salt- 
pans of Africa and America, and the difficulties tbey w:Hl 
encounter to reach them ; this cannot arise from ftcci- 
dent or caprice, but from a powerful instinct within, which, 
beyond control, impels them to seek at all ris)cs, that 
which is •salubrious. Tn Holland, tlie ancient laWs or- 
dained men to be kept on bread alone unmixed With salt, 
as the severest punishment that could be inflicted in their 
insist climate : the eflfect w»s horrible, these wretched 
criminals are said to have been devoured with wornls, 
^engendered in their own stpmachs. (n Ger^nany, we are 
told by Count Rumford, that salt is universally given <o 
oxen and cows in a fatting state, and that their proof 
IS proportionate to the (Quantity given. 

In Sweden, in Saxony, in Silesia, and in France> salt is 
g!ven to sheep: it is considered a most important article, 
and is strongly recommended, M. Daubenton saysj 
" Salt gives them appetite and strength ; it warms them 
and promotes digestion ; pre veiits obstructions, and dis- 
sipates su||erflaous moisture, the cause of many of their 
diseases.'* They want it most, be says, when they are 
langqid, and out of qrder, which happens in fo^s, in he^- 
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vy rains, and snow. It is well known that hay> monldy 
from rain, is rendered palateable and remarkably nutri- 
tious to cattle, by simply strewing salt on the stack, at 
the' rate of 16 or 15 pounds per ton when making ; equal* 
]y notorious is it, that a sensible effect is hereby prodtie* 
ed to th« taste ; that cattle will prefer it to better hay,, 
well put together, and will demand, when ft?d on it,^ 
without injury to themselves, three times as much wa* 
ter ; which circumstance alone accounts for that apti- 
tude to fatten, which is conspicuous in hay so salted. It 
remained to be proved, how good hay, which had not 
fpent its strength in premature fermentation, wouki bear 
»uch a quantity of salt as^ would invigorate the stomachy 
quicken the circulation of the blobd, and excite in cattle 
a desire to drink largely i that it does bear it, and that 
tlie effect this hay has upon stock almost surpasses be- 
lief, we have ascertained. Some of our hay, lately in 
pse, was of the first qual'ty of sheep hay, the produce of 
rich and deep loam on a limestone bottom ; it was put to- 
gether without wet, and had 25Ib. of salt per ton sprink- 
led through a sieve, a greater quantity than has yetj been 
used, in colour, flavour, and proofs it equalled any hay 

« whatever, and satisfies us that this, or a greater quantity 
of salt, may be infused into hay of the best of quality, and 
•with the best possible effect 

In, confirmation of these facts, we have also the autho^ 

' rity of Mr. Darke^ of Breedon, one of the most celebra-^ 
ted graziers in the kingdom, who has mixe4 salt* with 
his flooded mouldy hay,8lb. of salt only to (a ion, and 
declares that hi€i Hereford oxen did better on it than 
others on the best hay he had; and that he was andis. 
con^nced,that the hay bad all its good effect from the salt 
25alt cannot be conveyed into the animal in a more ef- 
fectual manner, than by sprinkling it on hay through a 
sieve^ when in the act of putting together; for every 
particle is imbibed in the fermentation, without a possi- 
bility of waste. It willy upon trial, no doiibt, provo a 
better breakfast, than those cold dews which prevail in 
Ithis country^ mue months o^t of ih^ twelve; and vvhic^ 
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«ire more prejudicial to tlie woo] aofl cafrc««c of those 
feeble animals, than ^ has. beeii hitherto considered.. 
We venture no opinion whatever, on the propriety of 
commuting or abolishing the dtity on salt : if k be mode- 
rated or abolished so much the b^itter for the farmingf 
world ; if the duty jpem^n, we hhaU persist in the use of 
salt,'fortunate that v. , can obtain so great a benefit at SO 
cheap a rate ; and rather than forego its use, we do not 
scrapie to declare, that we would give one hundred! 
poiinds per annum M every thousand sheep we possesf^ 
rather than be debarred its «ii :: , even at i^s present rate J 
well persuiided that we shall be mo ^t essential gainers 
thereby. It becomes a dity with ,s to say thus muclp 
because an extensive adoption of the use of salt has ^ 
twofold operation ; whii : ^t benefits tJie lauded interea^i 
it adds also, in amost considerable degree; to the nati- 
onal revenue. 

PATENT OFFICK. 

Let US turn oup view to the Golconda of the United 
States, the PiCtcnt Office, where many a gem lies deep in lit 
matrix of cobweb and duit, or piled in regular confusion: 
where the visitor in vain seeks for a popular exhibitioQ 
of models, speciiieations and drawings ; though all exisl^ 
yet all are lost to the curious visitant In place of irradi^ 
ating, as from a common centre, the rays of mechaoical 
science, they lie unheeded, the expensive monuments of » 
Gothic inatiention. The legislature of the United States 
at their last session, with a liberality tnily economical^ 
have at length appropriated funds for the purchase of 
a building for the reception of those treasures of genia^' 
and a law for the government of the department wa« 
brought into congress. 

It is hoped that into this law a provision may be intro- 
duced, which ivill make it the duty of the incumbent offi-» 
cer tp make up a report on the state of the institution, 
which might contain a digest of the specifications alrea* 
dy lodged in the office, in classical arrangement, under' 
the* different heads of mechanic powers, and this rcporC 
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W^nMe branch of knowledge wauI4 be publidy txhlb^. 
ted piai diffused. These reports, if escecuted ia >a mas- 
terly style^ would be the most valuable documents evef 
iiroiif bk into pubUc view. A sufficiency of copief; should 
he printed annually^ tosupply every town and viiloge m 
file United l&tates. But they would without doubt pay 
a publisher liberally^ as it may be presumed they wouM 
jdrculate as extensively as an almanac^ and tb^y would 
iantish us with some means of paying off the literary bar 
Jaoee of trade which, to our discredits is so much againiut 
tis witii Europe. Jfurom- 

ON FINING CIDER 

Cooper's Point, March JO, 1804 

jaSSPfiCTEB FBIEKm 

As you have published my method of fining cidef with 
'isingtasa [fish glue] which is a foreign article Mnd exjien* 
jmvc ; and as I have, by one of my whimsical experiments, 
discovered a method new to me> and with a domestic ma- 
terial, generally thrown away as useless, which, on the 
^ first trial, has succeeded far better than isinglass ev^r 
did with me % and as it is my disposition to wish tb^t any 
useful discovery, which Providehce throws in my way, 
may be usefulto my fellow citizens, I send you an ac- 
count of it, which you are at liberty to make what use pf 
you please. • * 

Having Jcilled a bullock, and my people having boiled 
the feet more than common, and let the H(}uor stand till 
cpld, I perceived it to be thick jelly, resembling dissolved 
isinglass ; and havingsome cider not fined, I tried the a- 
bovesaid jelly, by warming it till dissolved; then drew 
some of the cider I intended to try with it, and mixed 
botbtogether gradually in a tub, and kept constantly 
stirring the mixture till cold ; then strained it and put the 
. mixture intatwo hogsheads of cider, mixing the whole as 
fvell as posaiible^ by working it with a stick jsp.Ut la JCqu^ 
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parts and put in at the butig-hole. I dirttttd it to ht 
indeed off in ten dayis, which wtis done ; and on mf t&- 
torn hotne^ found it as fine as any I ever i^atir, and grooA* 
ly fmproved in flavor^ — If you liiink proper to publith at 
ny part of the above, it will be best to do it sooo^ as efe^ 
Her fines best previous to the trees being in bloom. 

JOSEPH GOOPEA- 

LYNN ENTERPRISE. 

A cotrespondent has favored ns with a statement of 

the annual produce of the labors of our industrious, en* 

ter prising and persevering neighbors in the town Of 

Lynn. It does honor to our country, and we are pai^il- 

eularly pleased in 'finding so much of the amocmt to be thie 

effect of the ihdustpy of the fair females of that antieiit 

'town. In the manufacture of women's shoes in Lynn^ 

IfJSt persons are employed ; they produce annuriljr 

987^000 shoes ; the materials of which cost about SQOfiM 

d«4]anr; and wbto, m^nuiacttired are woHJb about 

«eO,Oee ; giving 300^000 as the rewitrd of the labour. Of 

this sum 48^295doilars smmaily is the product of the wock 

of females in binding, &c. the A^s.-^JSasitm JPcptr* 

TO MAKE BUTTER IN THC WINTER, . 

' Id mMy parts of our country, the art of making tgeisd 
tiiitteir in the winter b very imperfectly understood. la- 
^ed> mMy good daiiry wonlen> Mppose it absoioid^ 
impracticable to niake it at that seasoo. Now,, in «ofhe 
jplaces, at least in New-England, it is constantly praetie- 
ed, and the process is bs familiar, tLs that of m^ing but- 
ter in May drOttober.— the nbort history of itis tWjM*- 
The cbiVs #hotddb^ stabled and fed on good sweet hay, 
m d if pro vender is;added, ^oimiefa the better* Imitead 
of k<6r<$}>ilig the miHc Ih ^ Watlli placie, it should be put in a 
'coM xn^, und no matter howiioon it freezes. Freeufi!^ 
will sepfift-ate the crea:iji Mtfch tnot^ perfodity dian4t will 
rise without, audit is^lafem^ltf with- much less trouble 
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'yniien Ihe cream is churned, the churn should noi he put 
too near the fire. The ordini[iry warmth of the kitchen 
ivill be sofficient. Too much heat will destroy both the 
compleiion, and the flavor of the butter. It will require 
a little more time in churning than it does in warmer 
weather ; and that is all the real difficulty in making as 
good butter in Jaqaary, as can be made at any season of 
^ year. Marijland Repub. , 

MILK. 

Among the modern improvements in farming, the dai- 
ly has of late years, been very much neglected, 60 
much of the profit of breeders depending upon the fa- 
cility with which the milk of the cow may be reserved 
during the suckling time of ♦he calf, this following sub- 
atitute, ' used in Germany, for the natural food of the 
young progeny, may be acceptable to our country read- 
ers: 

Let as mudi water be heated on the fire as the calf 
will be disposed to drink ; and when it boils, throw one 
•r two handfuls of oatmeal*' into it, and after continuing 
In that state for one minute, take it off, and let it be cool* 
ed to the temperature of new milk, when one or two 
pints of skimmed milk are to be adde\i to it. With this 
beverage the young animal will fatten and thrive prodi- 
giously ; the milk of the parent will be applied to the dai- 
ry, and the intelligent farmer will immediately discovei^ 
the great advantage to be derived in the produce of the 
dairy from such an expedient. , - 

♦ The meal of Indian porn is si?ccessfully used for thb 
jame purpose^ in some parts of the Upited States. 

. . • iEdttor U. JStaits Qax,^ 

PRmTfiD FOB AND PypLJ^HrEa) py DAVID WIL^Y. ' ♦ ^ 

Price # 2.60 /or fwcnty four Ntmibe^^j^ . . , 
To 6e p0id in, admt^f^ , v . .1 .^ - . i 
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MERINO SHEEP. 

The late importatioDs of Merino Sheep having created 
considerable interest among the farmers of the United 
States, it may not be amiss for us to enquire into the 
degree of esteem, in which these animak may be Held 
abroad. The following is the extract of a letter from 
an American gentlecnan, of considerable celebrity ia 
the agricultural world, who has lately returned from a 
visit to England. The letter is addressed to Mr. Co^* 
tis of Arlington, and bears date 20th December, 1910. 

^* Notwithi^tanding the present rage for Merino 
'^ Sheep, withyow, I have my doubts how far the^pare 
'* Merino, is the b^st breed' for our country. Even Fn 
^ England, many of their most eminent Agriculturalists 
^' are not satisfied of the advantage to tlieW country, 
" of confining their stock to that breed. Dr; Parry df 
^ Bath, has a^ock he thinks so far improved, by cros- 
'^ sing the Merino with the Ryelani, that he would not 
^^ permit a pure Merino ram to be in his flock tor one 
** thousand guineas. Mr. Coke, the best and most exten- 
^' sive Agriculturalist in Engiantf, is crossing the Meri- 
^ no with the South Down, greatly to his satisfaction. T 
^ have been for a few years crossing the Merint) with 
" the Bakewell- A young ram sold from my flock the 
^ last year, has shorn eh ven and an half pounds. The 
** only advantage of Merino, is the fineness of wool; 
*^ in <)Uantity, staple and carcass, it is inferior to some 
^ tther breeds we might propagate tQ tlie advantage 
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^ of our country. I wish you to make an experiment* 
■^ with a pure Merino ram and some of your be* 
'' Smith's Island Ewe^. 

** Ho\yever friendly I am to domestic manufactures, 
f^ I am totally opposed to the mad scheme of forcing 
" manufactures hy heavy duties, giving rise to* great 
>'* manufacturing establishments, supported by wealthy 
'' individuals, and tending to destroy the physical, mo 
'* ral and political character of the laborer. The great* 
*' manufacturing towns are sinks of corruption, mise- 
" .ly ' and wretchedness ; such is the experience of all 
^' the world, under whatever gove^nmenf \ 
Note to the above by Mr. Custis. 

The importation of Merinos, may prove a real and 
important benefit to Americaneeconomy if the practice' 
ofDfr. Parry, Mr". Coke and other distinguished breedersy 
is promptly followed in the United States. To pre?erve 
*lhe Merino race entire, would be at once Unwise, impo- 
litic, and in many respects injurious. We have many 
useful native breeds, which by crossing witti these valu* 
ed strangers, would imbibe a sufficiency of their superior 
qualities to answer every necessary and ordinary pur- 
pose. At the same time, this system would rescue the 
tiative sheep from unmerited neglect, and disperse 
the Merino strain through all parts of our courntry. 
Again, cloths made of the pure Merino wool are only 
$uited to the uses of the rich and luxurious. Their costly 
nature preclud^es their introduction to the humbler walks 
of life ; and althjo' the man of fortune may indulge in the 
comforts of warnr clothing, flannels and night^caps^ 
liis poorer neighbor will still be shivering in the horrors 
of nakedness and neglect 

If manufactures are wanting, they ^ are especially 
tvanting to the needy and distressed— a blanket is more 
tisefulthan a shawl, a strong cloth more extensively use- 
ful, than a fine one To encourage domestic establish- 
ments in parishes and tawnships and to discourage exten* 
i^ive monopolies^ $hould form the essential policy of o«r 
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4ftilntry at this time ; when we rtiay become an tsxjport-* 
4ng community, it may be desirable to fashion Ofir far* 
brics to the taste of luxury abroad, but let not the no- 
ble attribute of itirfepertdence, be converted to other 
4han the benevofent uses of the Republic Minister toi. 
the comforts of that large and useful cTa»s\)f our poFitieal. 
family, who support the cause of industry in peace, and 
protect the cause of freedom in' war, who deserve the 
due attention of science and patriotism to supply their 
real wants, and whose claims to public and private pro- 
tection are of the most virtuous cast. 

Tlie great preference given to imported Sheep, dis-' 
courages the small farmer from improving his native 
breeds — He says, that imported Sheep, like imported 
Horses, are only for the uses of the rich— That the 
''high mettled racer'' will not descend to the walks of 
agricultural employ ment, nor will Merino cloth descend' 
to comfort the labourers body.— To introduce a proper 
admixture of the fine with the coarser wooled Sheep, 
will tend to equalise the price, and bring it more wtthiQ 
the compass of Farmers in general. It were better to see' 
fjverj farmer's littU territory, spotted with a few sheep 
than to see the cabannas of a Merino nabob extending, 
far and wide I too am a Merino man ; but I well know 
thatmany beneficial systems of human aSfairsbave their 
abuses, nor do I believe the Merino system to be exempt. 
To see the labourer comfortable and his children no 
longer naked, should form the pious wish of every 4nie* 
friend of humanity, or bis country. By intermixing •!» 
the valued qualities of Merino sheep with the- native', 
breeds at large^ the material which forms the heart oC 
manufacture will spread its genial current Ihrough the* 
veins and arteries of the Agricttltoral body, and give^r 
Jife and vigor to the best interests of the nation. 

SALT WORKS ON THE KANAWHA RIVJBIB. \ 

I take pleasure in commumcatmg to the public, the im*? 
proved and improving state of the Salt ^orks on the K$?\ 
nawha JRiver—Tlie richne»§ of the watar; *u4 excess •f 



apid the iSalt contains after evapoFation,: leave no iovi>k^ 
that an exuberant source of crystallized i^alt exists subjii- 
cent toihe stratum jof rock^ which constitutes the basift 
oir the river, and probably the raountaia on each side of. 
it — I am daily confirmed in the opinion, since every at- 
tempt hitherto made to obtain this rich saline water^haa. 
l)een frttitt'ul.-^Tbe contiguity of this plenteous source of 
salt to the Western Countries, so peculiarly adapted tqi 
cattle of every denominatiou, is certainly a remarkable 
instance of tlie ceconomy of nature makiqg suitable, 
provision where she was apparently unprovided^— A. 
atecl pointed borer between one and two inches in dia- 
meter is employed in piercing the various strata of rock,, 
l^hich compose a depth of between 25, and 30 feet 

. When the instrument has perforated the silicious strah 
tnm of rocky superincumbent the salt, a >trong current 
qfbitumii^oos inflammable air issuer from the aperture, 
termed by an }otelUgent medical Crentleman, who exam- 
iped it, sulphurated hydrogen gas, holding phosphorus in 
aolotion ; generated, as he supposes^ from digestion or 
decompositionof vegetable matter, enveloped by some 
etarly convulsion of nature-oThe proprietors of the salt 
^orks introduce a Tin or Copper tube of suitable capaci^ 
ty through the rock in communication with the salt, so aa 
roore effectually to exclude ,the river water. It is raised 
by pumps and conveyed into boiler$, fourteen of which 
hotklifig each as many gallons, constitute a furnace—-^ 
£acb furnace prepares fifty bushels of clean dry salt a 
4ay, which the laborers dispose of at fifty cents per 
hitshel-^'rhe Sciota salt water is not above one fourth sa^- 
turated, and that of Kanawha more than, three fourths 
according to Dr. Smith. The latter is impregnated with 
somf^ foreign matter, which renders it extremely difficult 
to manage, and since no pure salt can be obtained, before 
the water is divested of this tmknown mineral, it has 
be^n a subject of industrious enquiry among the literati 
irfthe western country. Since it possesses none of 
Ibese properties wWch characterise Jron, Tin, Coppcf^ 
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.Sine, &c, some are ioducid to he^^ 4liat H m f pr«%^ 
oious nueialdii^sjolTed wdhol^feoin aollHje^ by thesiffw* 
«ij[>Mqdant acid,, that b dn^aedfrom the i^^lt ^ter Qry<iil«. 
li«atioa-^Dr. R, H Smith of Prince Edward coMn.ty h^ 
uiK,dertak^a to make the aqalysis, and to send on the re« 
Hult as soon ^ possible^ togetl^/er with. a cheap gfiode, sim«^ 
plifying the compound ; which, if successful, will ieootri* 
butemnch to facilitate the manu(actMre of a chief artic|ft. 
of commerce in this (fitter -^Richmond ^n^uirtr. 

Aketch of the manae v of cultivaUog wd: pireparin|; Hemf. 
m Qiussi^. 

The seed is fiiawpi bj^livveen th^- Wtk of May and the 
eqd of Jun^, vi^hep the weather 1$, wa?]^. Plains are tfio 
only gvounds fiuitahl,e foir it^ cultiv:atioA» lo conotriea 
iirh^re it seldon^ rai^ m>oji$ii Isgods aj:^ preferf-edy buj( opt^ 
lown^iaidow. The soil should h^ h^ and blaek, with 
tsix or seven inches of ijOould-^Qib/er ground will not dO|^ 
espegially s^pdy soils. These will not repay the expence 
of culture, ' 

Upon a surface, of 640 by 420 English feet, the Russi. 
ans sow five bushels aqd one-tenth of seed. 
. After once ploughing and h^'rowing the lancj^ a suffi- 
cient quantity of stable m^n.ure is. spread uponitt and re* 
mains upoo its. surface for six days. The land is theu 
again ploughed^ sown, and harrowed. The same piece' 
ofgrojund is cultivated every year in the same manner. 

Two sorts of henip grow in every field ; the female, 
which bears the seed, and the male which has the same 
look with the fer9ale,but its head i,s round and without ' 
seed.— When the male hemp begins to ripen^ its foliage 
becomes white (\yhile that of the female remains alwayg^ 
green.) Even its stalk takes a greyish cast' The male 
stalks are alfpojled lip three weeks before the other,, 
made into sheaves, and left standing against poles /oor/ 
ddys. They ""are then opened and spread upon level 
ground, where they remain tiQtil they Oome to matnri* 
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ty The hemp is then separated from the static, un$ 
irroduces that quality with which the Russians make^ 
coarse cloths. This kind of hemp they do not put im* 
ier water- 

The female hemp is pulled about three weeks after the 
tnale, as already observed. When pulled it is bouncf 
up in sheaves from five to six inches in diameter* 
These are placed standing against poles fixed in the 
§roun(L Thus they remain at least two days ; after 
which they beat or thresh the sheaves to extract the 
•eed, and beat the roots to dear them of the soil— ^ 
hemp in this state iis called in Russia, Mdfatchanka, yiz> 
faemp beaten or threshed. In the Ukraine where thc^" 
best hemp is produced, they used to cut off from the? 
lop of the stalk between seven arid ten Jnches/and 
the same from the root This they calf Sittchka, or cut 
Jbemp. Of . late years however, the' rich proprietore^ 
inly continue this mode of preparing hemp ; which i^ 
.thus prepared in the other provinces. 

Four .days after the seed is , taken from the stalk, ifc 
is- put in soak in either «tiU or running water, immaterial 
nrhich. The sheaves are placed in order by eachother^ 
and immersed under water of from seven to t\yelve 
feet depth,, ^nd confined iji a fixed state by pieces of 
wood and by stones sufficient to secure them. In thi^ 
situation they remain about three weeks, if the water is 
warm ; if cold, they continue five weeks. At the 
ttkd of that time a small portion is taken ai^d dri* 
ed upon an oven, or in some other way. It is then bro* 
ken by hand If the hemp separates with ease, (he» 
the residue is taken from the water. If it does not se^ 
parate, it is suffered to remain until it does. When ta- 
ken from the water it is placed upon heated stones^ or 
ovens to dry. The more dry, the better ;. because it 
jij then more easily detached from the pulp of the? 
^talk. 

Every year great quantities of the sheaves remai% 
:*ntil the epring ipimei««4iji wirt^r, owing: td tjiae «ev<^J 



liilyofthe cold. They are then taken and ^ried in the 
MTk, For this purpose they are placed in an upright 
posture against walls or fences. The bemp taken ot4 
,ofitbe water before the frosty is called winter heiB|i.' 
The first is the strongest; the other much weakei^ 
but the last is more pleasant to Ihe «yej on account of 
its being a green ^ilv^r cast Hemp does not come to 
maturity under four months. In its first, vegetation 
rains are very favorable to its growth. As it ap- 
proaches ripeness, dry and warm weather are most 
propitious to it When the same year unites these 
two advantages^ it is sure to excel both in quality and 
quantity. • 

iVn essay, on the Ground Nut, as an article from which f 

palatable and wholesome oil can be extracted. By Mr- 

A, Boucherie, of Philadelphia, in a communication to 

Df. Mitchill, dated June 17, 18()9. 

However rich are the productions of the America^ 

continent, it was painfuily acknowledged that there 

•oould not be found a iixed oil,sweet to the tasle and poa»- 

messing all the virtues inherent in that of the olive. It if 

well known that olive oil, one of the substances consc* 

crated to the divinities of former ages, was the delight of 

the (greeks and Romans. Being anointed with it after 

bathing) it maintained the suppleness of their $kin and 

0f their muscles. Used in cookery it was an agreeable 

preparation fojr food. That oil now forms one of the 

richestprodactions of the Mediterranean shores, where 

file olive ^ree, carefully cultivated, yields an oil more or 

less agreeable, according to tbe nature of its soil, and the 

process used in its extraction. 

, Chymically considered, that substance essentially di^» 
Mnguishes itself by its unctuousness ; it is miscible nei- 
ther in water nor alcohol. Put in contact with a fire/ 
body it soon takes flwne, and when well depuiated gives* 
IPL light much superior to that of tallow or wax, and 
which does not tire the sight Its constituent principles 
Are carboQ ^boGt76; an4 bydl^rogejoi ^ narti^ m Uic hmi^ 
dred. ' 



Vainly WouW it be undertaken to naturalize the olVe 
•free ?A the tJrtlied Stiit(*s. It requires^ with the saline 
4Arortll^sl!ft> amildefj more equal and less humid clU 
iMie. iifttte hope itlen would we have of procuring t» 
4Mir#eIrefl io g^o^dan oil as that of the olive, if we 4id 
cot posis^ss ii preeiods fruit which in this country has noi 
yet been cotisidefed in this point of view* ♦ 

I know that thfe ground Hut was a few years since cul- 
tivated in France, where they extract from it an excel- 
lent and palatablie oil. Having found that fruit in the 
market of Philadelpbra,! endeavoured to know if it could 
be substittlted for the oiive;; &nd with a true satisifaction 
I experienced that it answered all my expectations. 

The ground nut, which is the Lynchi of the Peruvians, 
Ibe Mani of the Spaniards, and the Araquidna of the Bo. 
ianists, grows in Brazil, Surinam, and Pera-^HoWever, 
it appears not to be a native of those countries, but to 
have been brought there from Africa by the negroies. It 
is also found in the West indies, in North and South Ca- 
jTolina. Undoubtedly it will equally succeed in Virginia, 
Fennsylyania, New Jersey, the Western States, and 
*in all places whei^e the sun<mer season is constantly 
"wurm. If some differences are perceived in those se- 
veral parts of the unioti, they result from that which may 
'exist in the intensity and continaance of the heat which 
prodigiously influence tlie quantity' and quality of the 
produce. 

The plant does not reqpire a fertile soil, it grows in 
sandy grounds, even in those exhausted. It wants but 
little labour, the ess<*ntial part of which consists in ope- 
rations sufficiently reiterated to prevent the growth*^ of 
w eeds. 

The fruit is so well knowi^ in jtbe United StatesV v 
not to require here a description of it A thin and friv 
ble husk unfolds two kernels covered with h pellicle or 
pericarpium which, as that of tbe almond^ is taken off b^ 
immersion in warm water. 



iRcom the kernel of tb§ ground Viut I hav6 obtMied ia < 
bil perfectly i^weet, M it will be acl^nowledged on tasting 
ihat contained in the bottle whieh'accompanies this roe* 
faioif. Us cjuaiitie^ render U preferable eVeil to oltYO 
bi), which is often harsh to the taste from its aptitude 
tb raiicidity ; for it id really agreeable but in few qaartera 
bf France and Italy. Ttie ground nut, o^ the contrary 
feemtf to possess the oily element in its greatest purityf 
^specially a few days after having bben. expressed, b^ 
bausc some feculeiictes ire thcii predpitated ; but what 
gives to this oil a decided superiority over that of the 
olive is, that it does not become raneid. 1 kept it for ^ 
long while exposed to the action of a bright sun, withoiit 
having Its idste the least injured. Bhould it not have tht 
ikculty of combining itself with 6x!gen^ as other oill 
which are edger of it, and which by that re union expiiri- 
imce a kind of combustion ? tt is very probable it bap 
jbot, since ils taste has not the least been irtjured 

A light roasting under^fie by the risidue after a first 
eKpression, yield, by a neMr expression, a si^cond oil $ 
but thi.4 experiences the action of the ealorieupon oil 
: I have notJbeeri.in a situation to calculate theprodtid^ 
bf an acre of ground sown with ground nuts i but ad» 
bi^rding to what is generally said by botanists, it itiiist bt 
oonsiderable. I only know that the ground fiiit com« 
QiQnly gives a tentli of its weight in oil ; and that very 
probably kn eighth might be obtained if a sufficieitt ' 
force of compression was employed to extricate it 

Heric^, it cart be easily appreciated whatsdch a cuU 
Ibre, followed in a l^r^e way, could prdduce< Certain- 
ly it would be one of the richest productions of this con- 
iinent. 

The medicinaJ profierfcies of thegrdundniit oil, alse 
tieserve to be carefully investigated. Not a doubt r». 
tnainsthat it possesses all those generally belonging to 
the fixed sweet oils, and that it might advantageously 
be used as a substitute for the oil of sweet almondS| 
Wiiidiis demdcant whou newi$^ exj^ress^d^ and afforfl^ 



#d frtffli fhftsh afhicvUiAf ; but inlfaiiimatory when flie 
kmst kejlted by nmetdtty. The oil of Ibe ^roistid iiut will 
fcefMcf l^f that ide^ft vcaleaoe, urliieh 1$ often fdtzl to siek 

i$o mftnjr predaus qoilities in the :groo«d nut onist en* 
0ont»gt iH eultivatiorL The sdutbero states alone. Hour, 
^Sbrdafiiaallqaantity ofdiat fruit; aiid stil[ etiltivated 
iNii by n^proesy who seH it for tbeir own profit Froni 
(Bbt^neethe auis are brought to every quarter jof the eoa- 
iifieiit for eonsaniption-^bik; bprtfoily for health; be- 
CMMe eaien rsew they oecasioo painfai heful aches ; anil 
ioiMted, ^y are extnenieiy inflammatory. 

Let pnoprietorc undertjeike this culture upon m greai 
ieale^andit will soon procure them a rich increase. The 
#estern states having; no^sp^rmaceti oil will find in the 
Cfxpressioo of the ground nut, an agreeable light Soaps 
iopefior to those eomin^ from Europe, will be obtained 
therefrom, and at so cheap a price, that the soap made oit 
HMow wiU saon be abandoned.; Finally, after having 
wppSed thedoRiestte <lemand, the grouud nut oil ex^ 
ported by «ar ve«sels> wili obtain a good price in th^ 
West lodiei, in the Qordi of Euri^e^andinevery clifim 
where the aim tree does not grow. 
' UadottOte^ly? however, it contains a ^antit^ of mM^ 
#iage, aiace the kerada of the ground nut triturated witli 
water^ form a perfect emubion, like that known ondef 
tbe improper name of orgeat, aad it wanta only the arr#* 
ma of the almond to be as agreeable. 

The 01] of the ground not, agitated with alcohol, ap* 
l^ars at first in an emulsive state, but shortly after 
these two substances follow the law of their gravitie*^ 
the oil sinks, the alcohol rises ; but it remains several 
days in a milky state, which proves that some oil, com- 
bined with the mucilage, is suspended in it; both, bjr 
lime, precipitate themselves under the form of ligM 
white flakes. But what deserves to be observed in this 
experiment, is that the oil so resting in contact with th4 
ig^irit.of winei» becomai ^apluteljf colourless awtaMl 



im» part wbtcb Ijghtly eolMirt it ki its iiaCand wU^ 
Hhe 9Gi>or>of «lcobol upon U^ gfound not mI b p^cattar 
tok^aiid 4oeft intake place ia oib «X{»r«Kmi ' Irosi 
niUrrneecis^ 

Pore mAi oombiiiedr with Ae grovnil ntil oil r m rferi 
it MMif^j ; wbeitce it resotts^ thsl vreittresled witft a tmta^ 
lical ley, H wouid mftke a toap cf mperior qpalitj. 

The oil, by to fii|e and pure utUe an^ be adraftf^^ 
ipeously substituted in eookery for tbal of alive ^ 

< The dtefp of thefprottad nut, afi^ Ihr explraftdo tjr 
wUcb it yiddi.ibe oil^n»ake vrry goodi foodfbr pi^ and 
turkey », mb(^ are extrefoely iomA ot the frott^ wlad^ fii|^ 
tena dienot 

Proce^9 /Qr the eoBfracHmg of ike Ot of Ae €gnmi JVafc 
Tbe ground oat muat be separated, firom tbe friabia 
busk thai eafaid» it, m^ wUcb la "fery easily don^ ' ik 
fhppeacs ib^t it WQuld. be enouf^. to thresl»>l witb flsula 
^ corpt arid to wionowr it afterwards^ Tbe least pi!ra» 
^re betweeBtW9 aoitt fto>ne#, wiU aU# be safipeot ftr 
|be purposes 

Tbe kernel may easily be brmed like poMie brtwee^ 
two oiitt stones, tbe ooe turuia^ rertioaliy opoa aiMNJief 
kori2(MitaUy placed. Linen b<^s filled with tfa^ pasta 
should be submitted to the action of a strong presi$ act^ 
mg perpemiicuiarty. The wedge va&\ or Datcb iiiil| 
Bii^t be used with equal suecessw 

On i}y^ jdnalysis cf Soih^ ak cwneded uiA 4k«r Jbf^ 
prwancnL By Hhupbai&x Davy, JB«jf. F.ILS. 

From tbe Commaoications of the Board of Trade* < 

UliUtif of Invesiigqtions rdotmg tQ the Jjwitf;^ e^ So$$^ 

Tbe methods of imp roviog lands are imiiediatelir com 
Hected ivith the knowledge of tbe ebyniieal, nature of aaila . 
aud experiments ori tb^r caoipa^itiaa apfcariMy^feiif 

nimyviefHt.aji^wtiPMi . ^ .i .. ; \. 
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The importance of tbk srubject has been already ftill^ 
%y Mine -very able cultivators of science ; many" Qseful 
facts and observations with regard to it hkve' been fur* 
nUhedby Mr, Young ; jt has been examined by Lord 
Pundqni^Id, in hig treatise on the connexion of Ghymiif 
fry with A^rionltcire, and by Mr. Kirwan in his excel- 
lent et^say on j^anures ; but the enquiry is stiU far frooi. 
being eifhausted, and new methods of elucidating it ar« 
alnio^t pantinualfy offered^ in qoosequence of. tfaerapi^ 
jjpirogrcss of cbymica^I discovery, 

Iq f h^ following pages I ^hall have the honour of Iay<! 
irig beffype the Board, an account of those methods of ana- 
lysiipig 8o|)s^ wlvch appear most precise and simple, and 
imost likely to be useful to the practical farmer ; tbey^^re 
founded partly upon the labours of the gentleman whose 
ttames have been just tnentionedji and partly upon some 
' IfltcO' imptrovements, 

IL Of the Svhstancesjbund in SoSs. 
; "Onbe sub&tances which- ^re, found in soils^ are certaio 
ni^tures <^* combioatioiis of some of the primitive earths^ 
mnhnal and vegetable matter in a decomposing s>ate, 
oe^tain saline compounds, and the oxide of i];:on. These 
bodies adw9y» retain water^ and exist in very different 
protportions in different lands ; and the. end of analytical 
experioxents U. ^p ^et^c^ip^ of their qqa^tjiti^s and 
Wf^Qde of union. 

'^be earths found in. common soilsj are principally si« 
lex, or the earth of flints, alumina, or the pure matter of 
cl9y, lime, or calcareous earthy and magnesia. 

S^ex, or the earth of flints, when perfectly pure, pg; 
pears in the form of a white powder, which is incombus- 
tible, infusible, insoluble in water, and not acted upoi^ 
by/comnolon acids; it is the substance which constitutes 
the principal part of rock cbrystal ; it composes a consV 
derable part of hard gravelly soils), of bar^ sandy soi^ 
«nd of hard stony lands. 

u^UfRibe, or pjure day, in its perfect state, is white like 
0ilex ; U adberes strongly to the tongue, is incombusti- 
TjfUj^ insoluble in water^ but soIoUa » wadS) an4 m fixf(^ 



lytks^liBe menstrqa. It abounds most in clayejr toils an4 
pt|»jey loams ; but. even in the smallest particles of thes# 
foils it i^ Msualiy united to silex and oxide of iron. 

* Litne is the substance well known in Us piu^ state und^ 
j^e name of quid; -lime, ft always es^ists in poils in oombf^ 
nation, and that principally with fixed air or carbonic acitf, 
when it is called carbonate of lime; a substance which 
in tlte most compact form constitutes marble, and in ilt 
looser form chalk. lime, when combined with sulphtf^ 
I'ic acid (oil of vitriol), prodnces sulphate of lime (gyfH 
sum), and with phosphoric acid, phosphate of lime^ 
7he carbonate of liqie, mixed with other substance^ 
composes chalky soils i|nd fparles^ and it is found iv 
i^oft sandy soils. 

Magn^$ifif when pure, appears as white, and qi m 
lighter powder than any of the other earths ; it is soIo» 
|>Ie in acid, but not in alkaline menstrua ; it is nirei^ 
found in soils ; when it does ^xist, it is either in comi' 
Ibination with carbonic acid, or with silex and ainmine. 

Animal deoomposing Matter exists in very dtffereni 
ftates, according as the substances from which it is pro* 
duced;; are different! it contains much carbonaceous suli^ 
stance ; and ipay be principally resolved by heat intt 
this substance, volatile alkali, inflammable aeriform pro^ 
ducts, and carbonic acid ; it i^ principally founct in landf 
ftathave been lately manured 

Vegetdblt decomposing Mattfr is likev^ise yery varioui 
m kind,it oont^insqs|]aily more carbonaceous substance 
than arum at master, and differs from it in the results of 
its decomposition, principally in not producing volatile 
alkali; it forms a great proportion of all peats; it 
abounds in rich nioul^, anc| is found in larger or sn^aller 
quantities in all land$. 

The sdline compotmcfs, found in soils ar*- very f^"^ 
and in quantities so small, that they are rarely to be dis^ 
covered. They are principally muriate of j^pda (conl« 
igjtni salt);, sulpbat of mq^oesia (Epsom saU)y and ohICSl 



The (nidto/Ir(mU the %9mevyiiih Uie vmt jufodmce4 
|ij RXpos'm^ iroQ to the ^ir ar\d water -^ it is foui>d in #11 
9oils, b^t i§ most abundant in yelkyw and red clays, s^n,^ 
jp yell<>Vir and red siliceou.5 sand^ 

: A more maule aeeount <»f these diflEereBt substaneer 
novid be incompatible w!A tbe abject of this paper. 
A full4(escriptii)B of their prj^pertiesjiBd ageneies ma^ 
i^iay b^ fkmnd in the^ elementary bopks on dijmistry^ 
mii pwticirfarfy in the fysteia of cfaynristry, hy Dft. 
"^boii^piiiaiC^fiditVwd i» Henry V epitoaie of Cbyf 

IIL JnstnfTifents reqvfrtd for the Andh/sh ff Soils. 

. TberrcaHy iatportttiift in^lrumenis required for ibk 
i|iialyfit of •oihi are lenr, amd huM fittie expensivel 
They «'e» balance csapaMe of oentainiag a quarter of 
a pooml of coomfion aoil^.»a4 eapaUe/ of larninf^ whett 
|oa^fettw^¥^Sr^'^ ' a series of weights froqi a quarter 
af a pCKHid If roy to* a graun ; a wire sieve, sufficientlji: 
foi^rsi? tp adau4 a {lepper corn throagh its apertures ; ai^ 
^rg^nd^^ lamp and stand ; sonie glass bottles;. Uessiai| 
c^ttQibtes f: pprcektny or queen%-ware ^uaporating bar 
fins ; f^ Wedig^woodl jjiestle and mortaar ; some filter^ 
made of half a sbe0 of blotting-paper, folded so as ta 
f ontain a pii;t of liqliid, and greased at the edges ; a bone 
|bnife> and an apparatus for collecting and m^asurinff 
aerifarm fluids. 

Tb^4ebynucal subs tsncfs of re agseots required for se<» 
|p,rating tbe constituent parts of the soil, are muriatie 
s^cid (spirit of salt), sulphuric acidi pure volatile alkaU 
dissolved in water, solution of prussiate of potash, soajf 
lye, solution of carbonate of an^moniac, of muriate of am« 
monia, solution of neutral carbonate oi potash^ and ni* 
trftte of ammoniac. An account of the nature of these 
l^|^^s,ai^d(l|9V e&«ti^may be iomi ia ^ i^bj^nucil 



W©t*#^feiidv Hfoticed ; and ffce re-agehfs art SW8, tA* 
^ther with the inrtromeirts mentfoned alyove, %y Mtf 
Ktiig^ht, Foster-lane^ Cfceapsirfc, irrram^erf m ah ^ppr^ 
IpFiate client. To be '^cdTiihtiteU: 

T4w ta^iS^alt aar k« «M4iieC M iMter (tf lite A#«««c«ry M4m ^ tlili^^^ 

3b ^ Editor of i&e AffricuUurM Museum, 

Having latel v got into my possession a piece^ ^irec^ 
ing how we may totaify destroy fhe Hessian Fly, whidi 
4o often affects our crops pf wheat, I feel aiixiaus tm 
let others reap the benefit that may arise from the saiuejf 
^therefore wish you (if you think proper) to ^ive it a 
^laoe io yodr Museum. It was incl<)s^€l in a letter di<t 
iected to a gentleman ih this place from^ a Mr. Clark 
liviog beyond the city of New- York, wRere, lie says^ 
-experinieats had been made' and proved effectual The 
l^ief^-came iir prittt, and reads tiius : — -— ^".In wdo| 
to prove the existence of the Hessiain Fly In woeat^ 
iake a magnifying glass, and exaoune th^ grains, and 
you will find near the sprout, or chit, from, one to ^ix 
^ seven small diark cdloured specks, or nits, which' it 
ji supposed eom^ to maeturity as s6(m as the wti^t he- 
^m tot grow, a^ increase with the wheat; and on ex« 
^miilifyg the* stalk, by stt'ippinj^ the leaf after it is welS 
^ the insects naay he discovered concealed by the joints, 
7bey aiie of a very smsdl^ white, i^ound, mag^otty ap^ 
l^earaorce ; tet ais tb^y advance ^o change to tl)e tiy stated 
Ihey heedme much darker, resetAl^bg the eorou'r of flax 
•eed III is When they are in the iiiagg<!)tty st^te, they 
ie so much orisdiief to wbeat-^as soon as they become 
4Kirk, they begm to change t» the fly stdte. It is remark- 
jlble, that flotfr made of wheat having this nft or egg in it 
is dark cdouited. In drdci* i^o destroy the insect, with- 
^ infui^cif die wheat for seed; take about one peck ot 
akieked feme— put it to* aboulf thirty galfons of boiling 
water, thdli stir it v^ltf, until it is not quite scaldiug h^t^^ 
4nen put one bushel of wheat into a large si^^e or rid- 
«De, a^Md pouyr tha iratej: oju i^ ovcy a tpb ov other vessel^ 
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and imtneiKatety throw the wh^at on a fll»«r^ v^U b^ 
tab, and roll it in Plaister of Paris as long as any wilt 
fttick to it; as soon as the wheat is thas ^irepared, it if 
Ht to S0W9 and it wtH be best to prepare as much in thcjr 
morning as is intended to be 90wn in tbe day.-^Iir addi*. 
tion to the destrudtiodof the insects, vC'heat thus prepared 
is found id iiotn€ Up ^doner, ahd grow faster, and \\ili 
doubly pay the ex|>ence and trouble of the prepara^doii; 
Altho' theabot^e prescf*iption vt^ill prevent the de^truetive 
effects of the Fly to the Wheat, while growing, yet th^ 
insects that may cottfe froin other Wheat in the neigh- 
bourhood, mi^y impregnate the grain that may be pro- 
duced from the sedd thufs prepared j but, J^y a repe^ 
tition of the above process, it wiH be found tl^iat, iii( 
^o or tfiree ..years, they ilvill be entirely ^xtinci 

\ atn yours respectfully, 

ilENRY HAMPTOJfi 
ilackfend, Va. Jan. 16, iSlt ; 

TO FARMERS. 
Having been informed of the advafttikges of osinglhl^ 
\ ipps of Indian Corncntas rye straw, to be mixed withr 
potatoes or meal, as a food for houses or cattle, I have 
been making the experiment during the present year. | 
find that my cattle tkri ve better on tins fodder, than on 
rye straw, cut and used in the same manner. The corif 
stalk certainly contsuns a quantity of farine silbstancd,r 
and therefore must be highly nutritive. Being cut andr 
•calded with a small quantity of bran, they aftbrd aq^ ex^ 
oellcnt mess for mil* h cows In the common way of 
foddering cattle vwitb :orn tops, the blades ai^e greedily. 
4&aten, but the stalks are wasted. By adopting the plaiy 
lecommended, the whole afibrds a nutritive food 

Maryland BejnA^ 
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NUMBER IIL 

When we consider the advantages lyW^h almost evtr 
ry nation has received from the introduction and cuU 
ture of vegetables, not originally natives of its soil, we 
can scarcely hesitate for a moment in expressing out 
belief^ that to this source is to be attributed more of our 
comforts and domestic enjoyments, as well as national 
wealth, than to any other. The introduction of the po- 
tatoe alone into the British dominions, ha$ not only kept 
them from absolute famine during their present war, 
but has been, the means of rapidly encreasing the 
population of Ireland, under all the restrictions and opi« 
pressions which jealousy could devise, and tyrany im- 
pose. The effect which the introduction of this one ve# 
getable has had,upun the population of that island^ is suffi« 
cienttohave calmed even ]V(althus's desponding spirit; 
it may have seduced him into the sin of matrimony, and 
eased his conscience as to overstocking the world. 
•The seeds of comfort and support to man, scattered over 
the whole earth, were by a beneficent Creator intended 
for the common good of its inhabitants ; we are endowed 
with inteUigence to perceive, iand industry to collect and 
propagate them, as the wants and progress of society 
0hali require. Their introductidn and culture, by adding 
to the common stock of useful articles, will be the 
means of still further enlarging our views of humaa 
nature, and our capacities for those enjoyments, whicb 
may render the world to our ^uccessori^ more of a Pa^ 
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tadfse than ifc is to us, or has been to those who have ex-^ 
istcd on it in preceding times. As the terms of exis- 
tence are less severe, and the blessings flowing from 
jpeace, industry and the cuhivation of our faculties, in- 
comparabfy greater than what fell to the lot of our more 
}>arbarous predecessors; we are movaWy bound, in our 
exertions for our descendents, to repay the obli- 
gations which W6 have received fram the virtuous ex- 
ertions of those who have preceded us. Every year 
of a good man's life will be marked by sdme act^ 
the advantages of which ^lall be felt by his posterity. 
The tree he plants, the spring he opens, the house he 
builds^ are valuable donations to posterity— they 
prove the utility of his existence, and he may look upoa 
himself as an Instrument in the band of Providence, for 
diffusing his bounties. If therefore, we can be useful 
to ourselves whilst here, and benevolent to succeeding 
generations, let us lose no time in indecision and apa- 
thy, for the opportunity soon passes by. It is in so- 
ciety only that great objects can be accomplished; for 
what is beyond the power of the individual^ can be effec- 
ted with case by the uniied exertions of many. So unir 
versally is this truth felt, that in every modern nation 
exist numerous societies, each of which is emp/oyedin the 
pursuit of useful knowledge, in some art, or science, con- 
nected with the public weal. To collect facts, to analisc 
or combine them, and diffuse the useful results of that 
labor, on any important subject, requires the leisure 
and talents of several individuals. If connected with 
botany and agriculture, it requires in addition, both pe- 
cuniary resources and a considerable lapse of time. 
Highly important to a nation, as respects its support 
its strength and its co^^nerce, it becomes an object of 
considerable importance to its government, especially 
ivhen the interest of the government is that of the peo- 
ple. If Agriculture and Botany, claim and receive 
the national aid and'individual patronage in countriei 
foil of people^ aad who3e products are kQOWD>— is th^ 
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^id and thai patronas^e less necessary here, where we^ 
possess almost unknown regions^ and rely for our 
mmmercial prosperity in a great measure upon the 
productions of the soil. We possess a countless 
number and variety of forest trees, nutritious roots^ 
fruits, grain, herbs and med cinal vegetables, of the 
advantages and value of which we are almost entirely 
ignorant. What can be more laudable, more useful, 
or more patriotic, than the collection of them into one 
focus, where they may be submitted to the test of science, 
and a knowledge obtained of their qualities, their ha- 
bits, their culture and their value, where plants and 
seeds can be raised, and distributed over our country. 
Besides ascertaining the value of our own natural 
riches, we should receive the useful vegetables of every 
other region of the globe — the best mode of culture for 
each would by fair experiment be ascertained, and our 
farmery, planters, &c could at once enter upon the cul« 
tare of what appeared useful and profitable, without 
individually hazarding the expence and delay of experi- 
juent. Tlie seeds and plantar sent from the botanie garden 
and agricultural farm and nursery of the society could be 
depended upon, and those- disappointments which sa 
often check the spirit qf improveraenb avoided. Qua; 
fruits would soon be a!I of the most valuable kind% 
our garden vegetables good, our staple articles of cul- 
ture for manufacture, for dying, for medicine or for 
food> increased in number, and of the bestkinds, whilst 
our dwelling houses would in a few years be embosomed 
in the most agreeable shades, and surrounded by the 
most elegant of the fibwering trees, with which nature 
has adorned the earth. 

In point of situation for this Institution, the United 
States possesses none which can be compared to the dis- 
trict of Columbia.- In a fine climate, and on a navigable 
jriver, which admits the re(5eption of sea vessels of almost 
any burthen, it can receive from all other parts of the 
w^rld, their choicest productions— the United State«* 
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VesseU affording the means of transportini^ and &ie 
United States' agents in foreign countries, of selecting 

V ibeoL The meeting of the national Representatives in 
tlie fall of the year, affords an opportunity of receiving 
thro' their patriotic attention, whatever is rare or useful 
in our own extensive territory, and on their quitting the 
Capitol early in the spring, of diffusing overthe Union 
ifie freshest seeds and best plants of every kind cuhivated 
in the establisment, with a knowledge of the mode of 
^ture to be observed. For this purpose has ample 
provision of ground been made in the city of Washing- 

> ^^xi. The park as it is called, south of the Tiber creek 
Slid at the point formed by it and the Potomak in front 
^f the president's square, contains nearly SO acres of fine 
land, which would be sufficient to commence with^ and if 
circumstances required an extension, it adjoins the public 
iippropriation extending from the Capitol^ containing up* 
wards of 300 acres more. These could not be more use* 
fully employed to the nation, or more beautifying to the 
City, besides affording, under proper regulations, pleap 
faat and instructive walks during the summer season* 

• If the Agricultural Society would take the subject up, 
Und get the sanction of the government, I have no 
doubt but an annual subscribtion for its establishment 
^mnd support would be easily obtained. 

FRANKLIN. 

MICHAUX's HISTORY 

OF THE FOREST TREES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

.^ MR F. ANDRE^V MICHAUX, son of the weH 
jcnown Botanist^ who resided many years near Charles- 
.ton, South Carolina; has published at Paris, during 
. ,the:^resent year, a few of the first numbers of bis Vli'* 
.^tocy of the Forest Trees in North America,^' in re^ 
lerence chiefly to their uses in the arts, and their in- 
'IC<ldiictio9 m ^Qoun^rce^ wd likewise to tbe «4vanW- 
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gfis which they oflFer to the governments of Earopc by* 
cultivating them. The fpllowing is ao extract from tho» 
prospeqtus of hi-s work. 

*' We know that North America contains in its vast 
forests an ihimeYvse^ variety of trees; those in the IJni- 
tpd States alone amount to nearly 150, whifet in Ea« 
rope, we can scarcely enunierate 4(X During my resi^ 
dence in the Un!te<r States, { sent to the administratioa 
of France numerous^ parcels of seeds; and I spcn^ 
the greatest part of my time in collecting ail the opinion^ 
acquired hy experience, on the qualities of woods, and 
their different degrees of utUity in the arts. I h^vc 
heen obliged also to take many journeys, to fvcqiicQ 
a greater number of facts, in order to procure all the 
desired information. Beginning with the Distr>ct of 
Maine, wh^re the winter 19 as inclement and as long ai 
in Sweden ; I cpossed first ^Htbe Atlantic states toGeor* 
gia, where, for half tlte y^ar,the hes^i is as intense as ia 
the West-Indies. I travelled also more tfian 1556 kilo* 
metres, (4G0 leagues) from the north east to the ^outb« 
west. I performed In diifierent latitudes, five other joui> 
neys, in the interior of the country : the first, to th^ 
^Qurce of the river Ke«Bebec ;. the secoqdji from Boston 
to Lake Cham pfciin; the third, from New-York to the 
Lakes Eiie and Ontario ; the fourth, frona New-York to 
the borders of the rivers Monongahela, Alleghany, and 
"' ' " Ohio; and the fifth and last, from Charleston in South 
Carolina to the sources of the rivers Sav.aiiah and Oco- 
nee. In ray first journey, along the coast, I stopped 
in the principal sea ports, in order to visit the ship-yards, 
and in general all the shops of workers in wood I 
made it a point to consult the most skillful native work** 
men, and more particul^^rly those from Europe, whom 
I' found capable of judging of the respective qualitie^s- 
of the different woods fouwd in the two continents. I 
khall make known tliose of America, whichare the ob- 
ject of a considerable coi^merce betvyeen the central, 
southern, aord northern^ statcsj aaif Ibuse which are ex* 
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ported to. tbe West Indies and to Eorope, as well u 
the interior parts of tbe country^ whence they are deriv* 
cd, and the sea ports^ from which the different ex-^ 
portations take place. I will also point oat the best 
kinds of trees for fuel^ and those the barks of which 
are used for tanning, and give their comparative 
prices. 

'* In travelling from the rtorth to the souths I carefulljr 
ebserved> the place of growth and disappearance, of 
different species of trees in consequence of a milder 
"temperatttre, Or of a marked change of soil. I gatherett 
in the different states of the Union, all the common 
names, to annex them to tbe scientific appellations. S 
observed the forests^ dther as they presented a primi- 
tive appearance, or as changed by the vicinity of ctvi«> 
Kzed or domestic animals, the influence of which diver- 
rifies so rapidly the face of naturow Such are the prin- 
tipal ol]jects, which attracted my attention, and of 
which I intend to give an account. 1 wiM also faith- 
fdly p<mt out the species of trees, which I think use- 
ful to propagate for the amelioration of the European 
forests; and those that only deserve to be introduced 
into parks and gardens^ on account of the beauty of 
their foliage. 

^^ Such is the outline of the researches to which I have 
devoted myself, and the result of which I have tho 
honor to offer to the public. X thought that the man- 
ner in which I have viewed my subject, in directing my 
observations to a point of general utility, and which had 
tiot been done before, would secure my work in Europe 
and the United States, a more favourable reception than 
if I bad treated it in a scientiac point of view« 

" The work will be composed' of twenty -five number^w 
But if, contrary to my expectations, it does not meet 
wifh that encouragement, which I hope the impoxtance 
of the soljjgct entitles it to, and if at any time 1 am obli- 
j^ed to su^end my publication^ 1 announce to toy sul^ 
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•bribers, that I have adopted a plan of keeping the ge* 
nera separate, so that one, two, or three numbers will 
contain a complete history of one genus of trees^ ag 
pines^ nut-bearers, maples ; so that they will posses sq 
many complete and separate treatises, which will also 
give the facility of procuring the particular genern 
which they may desire. One number will be published 
every month} and be composed of six coloured plate^^ 
with descriptions to each. The plates are engraved 
from .drawings by Messrs. Redoute and Bessa, em^ 
nent painters in natural history. The best will be ii^ 
royal octavo, and printed on very fine, paper. The 
price of each number will be 13 francs and 50 centimes^ 
{if^ 2. BO.) An edition in English will be published 
in Philadelphia, accompanied by plates precisely similar 
to the French edition, with this difference only, that the 
common names of trees will be given in place of the bo- 
tanical ones.'' 

The editor is well acquainted with Mr. Michaux ; 
has witnessed his assiduity in collecting information 
from workmen in Philadelphia, a»d has no dopbt of hia 
work proving eminently useful. The execution of the 
plates will be in the highest style of elegance. Every 
college and public school ought to possess a copy of 
ibis work, and also of the superb work by the father 
of Mr. Michaux, on the American oaks, which maj 
be bought for the low price of $ 10. But our semina- 
ries of education unfortunately deem such knowledge 
degrading, and set a value only on those branches of 
learning, which are inapplicable to the common purpo* 
ses of life, or to the business of the world, and which, 
to nine tenths of those who get a smattering of it, is 
totally useless^ and forgotten after they leave college or 
acbooJL jirchivcs of useful Knovdedge. 

The Editor 5f the Agricultural Museum is authorizedi; 
in a letter from the Editor of the Archives, to add, that, 
f ince the publication of ibe jpreceding notice;* the first 
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number of the work has arrived, and surpasses expco. 
tation. iThe paper is very fine, and the printing done 
in a superior manner ; hot the plates are unequalled by 
any 'tliihg that ever has reached the United States, and 
probably are ttot excelled by any work that ever was 
published, e'ther for accuracy of delineation, or beauty 
of colouring The first number is.confined to the descrip- 
tion often species of pines, and ft)ur of the genus Abie», 
viz. the black (double) spruce, the white (single) spruce, 
the hemlock spruce, and the silver fir. The description 
occupies 148 pages royal 8vo. Immediate measures will 
b^ taken to publish the work in Philadelphia, in EngtS^ 
and it is hoped it will .be generally read. r)oct. Mease 
would have it repeated, that every pubhc school in tlie 
"United States ought to possess acopy of the work, and 
also of that of the author's father, on the American oaks. 
Every gentleman, particularly those in the country, 
ought to subscribe to this work on the forest trees, that 
he may acquire a knowledge of their nses^and their scien- 
tific apellations, promote the cultivation of a refined taste, 
and excite a love for 4he. fine arts in the younger part 
of his family. The plates will also afford the most per- 
^fcct copies for drawing and colouring that can be found. 
The price of the French copy is only f6. Had the 
work been published in London, the price would have 
been ij^ 16. 

On the same authority k is announced, that the second 
volume of the Memoirs of the Agricultural Society of 
Philadelphia will be out in a few days. It will contain 
two papers on tbe slabbers in horses and cattle, from 
eating second crop grass and hay, particularly of do- 
ver. The evil is beginning to be very serious, «ftd it }^ 
)iooves us to find out the cause and the remedy. 

Ihe Editor of the Agricural Museum will be tbanl^ftA 
to bis friends in the country for such information on the 
•nbject, as they may possess or be able to obtain, that 
it may be comnumicated to the Editor of the Archives, 
who.inte^ds to give a paper on thecomplaiot inhi$ ue^ 
number. 
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Richmond, January 24. 

The following Articles constituting^ the Plan of ah 
Agricultoral Society, wti^t agreed to^ a few days 
past, by a number if Gentlemen assembled at the Swan 
Tavern. 

Considering Agriculture as a subject of the deepest 
interest to this country, and believing that Agricultural 
Societies, established on proper princ?ples, by aftbrding 
a stimulus to exertions, and by diffusing information, 
tend to increase the national stock of knowledge in 
that most useful science, a number of gentlemen as* 
sembled in the city of Richmond, have determined to 
associate themselves together, and to form a Society 
for the purpose of promoting Agriculture. 

Art 1. When the number of Subscribers to this As- 

fiociation shall amount to twenty ' — , the Society 

shall be considered as formed, and the Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to obtain Subscriptions, shiiU 
call a meeting for the purpose of electing ofBcrrs, and 
of forming such other and additonal rules as may 
be deemed conducive to the objects of this Associatiotk 
The Society shall be styled, The Richmond Society for 
promoting Agriculture. 

2. The Society shall have a President, a Vice Prcsi- 
dent, a Treasurer, and a Secretary, and an assistant Se- 
cretary, when the increase of business, shall require it 
AU of whom shaH be annualy elected by a m'ajority of 
the members present at the stated-meeting of the Society 
in January ; the persons so elected to continue in office 
one year ; and until others shall be chosen in their stead. * 
Incase of vacancy, by death, resignation, or otherwise, 
the same may be supplied by a new election to be 
made at any 'stated meeting of the Society ; the person 
thus newly elected to serve the remainder of the •year. 

3. A quorum for business shall consist of at least five 
■lembfers^ including the President or Vice Pred^dent, oc 
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the person chosen President pro tempore, according !• 
*he provision of the 4.th article^ 

4 At all meetings of the Society, the President shall 
exercise the usual duties of that office. He shall also 
have power to call special meetings of the Society by 
notice published in at least one of the city newspapers. 
In his absence the same duties shall be performed by 
the Vice President. If at any meeting both the Prcsi- 
sident and Vice President be absent, the members pre- 
sent, being a quorum to constitute a regular meeting 
for the business to be transacted, naay choose a Vice 
President for that meeting. 

6. The Treasurer shall keep the accounts methodically 
stated in the books of the Society, and, when required^ 
shall produce them for inspection. At the last meeting 
of every year, and also whenever his office ends, he 
shall produce a fair and regular account of all receipts 
and payments, and deliver it, together with those booka 
and all the property of the Society in his hands, to his 
successor in office, or to the order of the Society. 

6. The Secretary and his assistant sh^ll h^ve in charge 
all the books and papers of the Society, and keep the 
same in neat order. They shall also register all let- 
ters which shall be written by the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, or by themselves by order of the Cam- 
mittee. 

7. At the annual meeting of the Society in Januarys 
shall be chosen a Committee of Correspondence, ta 
consist of five niembers, any. three of whom to / be a 
quorum, for the purpose of corresponding with any So- 
ciety or person touching, the objects which this Soci- 
f^ty has in view. The same members shall also be a 
Committee of Accounts to receive and adjust all claims 
p,gainst the Society, for its contingent expences; and 
the President shall give order on the Treasury, far the 
^payment of ihcm. 
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8. The stated meetings of the Sdeiety shall be on the 
first Tuesday of every month. 

9. The attention of the Society shall be confined to 
agriculture and rural affairs. 

10. The members of the Society shall be distinguished 
into resident and honorary members. Those who re. 
side within shall be considered as resident mem* 
bers, and all others as honorary members, who, as well 
as the members of all other Agricultural Societies, are 
hereby invited to assist -at our meetings whenever they 
come to Richmond. , Strangers who desire to be pre- 
sent as auditors may be introduced by a resident mem- 
ber, 

11. After the Society shall be formed, new members 
whether resident or honorary, shall be elected by baU 
lot ; and the Secretary shall issue notice, to each person 
of his being elected, to the following purport : 

" On the day of 18 A. B. of was 

elected a member (or honorary Member) of the Rich- 
mond Society for promoting Agriculture ; the Society 
invite bis assistance. 

C. D. Secretary.'' 

, 12. All elections and appointments shall be between 
eight and nine in the evening, at one of the stated meet- 
ings of the Society. And no person shail be elected a 
member, unless, at a preceding stated meeting, be shall 
have been openly pra{W)sed^ and such nomination duly 
entered on the minutes of the Society. The nomination 
and election to be in the absence of the candidate. 

13. For tlie purpose of defraying the necessary ex- 
pences of the Society, each member shall on his admia- 
sion, and annually afterwards, pay to the Treasurer a 
contribution ot five dollars This contribution shall be 
considered as payable on or before the last day of De- 
cember in every year. And at the first meeting in Ja- 
nuary in every year, the Treasurer shall lay before the 
{Society a list of the members^ specifying who have 
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and who hare not paid their contrijbations ; and any 
member whose contribution shall be more than one year 
in arrears, after the same shall become payable as afore- 
said, provided payment thereof has been personally 
demanded by the Treasurer or Collector; shall be consi- 
dered as withdrawing from the Society,' and the same 
shall be entered on the minutes. 

14 New rules, or alterations in the old roles, shall 
be proposed and entered on the minutes at a preceding 
stated meeting, and may at a subsequent stated meet* 
ing be made with the assent of not less than two 
thirds of the members present. 

15. The funds of the Society, unless for the ordinary 
contingent expences, shall be disposed of only at a spe- 
cial stated meeting, after a proposition therefor, shall 
bave been made at a previous stated meeting. 

16. At the first meeting of the Society, in January, in 
fvery year, there shall be a revision of the then sub- 
fiisting rules, and the s«me shall stand confirmed, unless 
revoked or altered by two thirds of the members present. 

17. The particular obje 'ts of this Society are, to ob- 
tain and communicate useful knowledge respecting 
Agriculture, and to stimulate exertions and inventions 
io that important science, by all the means which may 
be in their power, and especially by proposing prizes 
and premiums wbea their funds shall enable them so 

^* Richmond Enquirer^ 

On the Analysis of Soils ^ as connected with their Im^ 

proyement By Humphrey Davy, Esq, F, R, S. 

From the Communications of the Board of Trade. 

t/iiUty of Investigations relating to the Analysis of Soil^ 

Continued from ,page 239. 

lY. Method of collecting Soils for Analysis. 

In cases when the general nature of the soil of a field 

18 to be ascertained, specimens of it should be taken 

from different places, two or three inches below t&e sur- 
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foce, and examiner] as to the similarity of their proper- 
tics It sometimes happens, that upon plains the whole 
of the i^pper stratum of the land is of the same kind, 
und in this case, one analysis will be sufficient ; but in 
Tallies, and near the beds of rivers, there are very 
great differences, and it now and thon occurs that ono 
part of a field rs calcareous^ and another part siliccoiis) 
^nd in this case, and in analogous cases,, the portions 
ditferent fi om each other should be se|>arately submitted 
to ejcperiment. 

Soils when collected, if they c&hnot be immediately 
examined, should be pres<^ved in phials quite filled with 
lliem, and dosed with ground glass stoppers. 

The quantity of soil most convenimt for a perfect 
analysis, is from two to four hundred grains. It should 
be collected in dry weather, and exposed to thc'dtmos. 
phere till it becomes dry to the toucli. 

The specific gravity of a soil, or the refaffon of its 
Weight to that of water, may be ascertained by introduc- 
ing into a phial, which will contain a known quantity of 
water, equal volumes of water and of soil, and this may 
be easily done by pouring in water Hfl it is half full, and 
then adding (he soil till the fluid rises to the mouth ; the 
difference between the weight of the soil and that of thfi 
Water will give the result. Thus, if the bottle contaim^ 
four hundred gfarns of Water, and gains two hundred 
grains when haff filled wi'th water and half with soil^ 
Ihe specific gravity of the sorl will be 2, that Js, it wiU 
be twice as heavy as water, and if it gained one hun-« 
dred and sixty five grains, its specific gravity would be 
1825, water being lOUO. 

It is of importance, that the specific gravity of a soil 
should be known, as it afi'ords an indication of the quan- 
tity of animal and vegetiible malter it contains; these 
(substances being always most abundant in the Kgbtee 
toUs. . 
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The other physical properties of soils shoald likewr^ 
be examined before the analysis is made, is they de- 
note^ to a certain extent, their composition^ and serve 
*as guides in directing the experiments. Thus siliceous 
soils are generally rough to the touch, and scratch glass 
when rubbed upon it; aluminous soils adhere strongly 
to the tongue, and emit a strong earthy smell when 
breathed upon ; and calcareous soils are soft, and much 
less adhesive than ahmtnous soifs« 

V. MoDfi OF ASCERTAINING THE QvANTITV OF W ATER 
OF AaSQRPTION IN SoiLS. 

Soils, though as dry as they can be made by continued 
exposure to air, iu all cases still contain a considerable 
quantity of water, which adheres with great obstinacy 
to the earths and animal and vegetable matter, and can 
only be driveii off from them by a considerable degree 
of heat The first process of analysis is, to free the 
^ven weight of soil from as much of this water as 
possible, without in other respects affecting its composi- 
tion; and this may be done. by heating it ten or twelve 
minutes over an Argand's lamp, in a bason of porcelain, 
to a temperature equal to 300 t Fahrenheit ; and in case 
a thermometer is not used, the proper degree may be 
easily ascertained, by keeping a piece of wood in con- 
tact with the bottom of the dish ; as long as the colour 
of the wood remains unaltered, the heat is not. too high;, 
but when the wood begins to be charred, the process, 
must be stopped. ^ A small quantity of water will per- 
haps remain in the soil eveo after this operation, but it 
always affords useful comparative results ; and if a high* 
er temperature were employed, the vegetable or ani- 
mal matter would undergo decomposition^ and in coa- 
sequence the experiment be wholly unsatisfactory,. 

The loss of weight in the process should be carefully 
noted, and when in four hundred grains of soil it reach- 
es as high as 50, the soil may be eoasidered as in the 

%la gereral experimenU, in which this process has been ewriedon by distillation, I hare UiAM 
-itm w««r MHt tmm •m gvp, «ttd im itmlU* finaticjr af jqUM* antt«f was f rtdoccnR 
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greatest degree absorbent^ and retentive of water, ahd 
will generally be found to contain a large proportion of 
aluminous earth. When the loss is only from 20 to 10^ 
'the [and may be considered as only slightly absorbent 
and retentive^ and the siliceous earth as most abundant 

VL Of the Separation op Stones, Gravil, and 

VEGETABLE FiBRES FROM SoiLS. 

None of the loose stones, gravel, or large vegetable 
fibres should be divided from the pure soil till after the 
water is drawn off; for these bodies are themselves 
often highly absorbent and retentive, and in consequence 
influence the fertility of the land. The next process, 
however, after that of heating, should be their separa- 
tion, which may be easily accomplished by the sieve, 
after the soil has been gently bruised in a mortar. The 
weights of the vegetable fibres or wood, and of the gra- 
vel and stones, should be separately noted down, and 
the nature of the last ascertained ; if calcareous, they 
will effervesce with acids; if siliceous, they will be suf- 
ficiently hard to scratch glass; and if of the cdmmon 
aluminous class of stones, they will be soft, easily 
scratched with a knife, and incapable of effervescing 
with acids. ^ 

VIL SEPARATiON OF THE SaND AND ClAY, OR LoAli, 

FROM EACH OTHER. 

The greater number of soils, besides gravel and 
•tones, cont^kin larger or smaller proportions of sand 
of different degrees of fineness; and it is a necessarj 
operation, the next in the process of analysis, to detach 
them. from the parts in a state of more minute division, 
such as clay; loam, marie, and vegetable and animal 
matter. This may be effected in a way sufficiently ac- 
curate, by agitation of the soil in water. In this case, 
the coarse sand will generally separate in a minute, and 
the finer jBtwo or tliree minutes^ wlillst the minutely 
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^ividecl earthy, animal, or yegctdhle matter will reraam 
ID a state of mechanical suspension for a much longer 
time; so that by pouring the water from the bottom of 
the vessel, after one, two, or three minutes, the sand 
will be principaHy separated from the other substances^ 
which, with the water containing them, must be pour- 
ed into a filter, and after the water has passed through, 
collected, dried, and weighed. 1 he sand must likewise 
be weighed, and their respective quantities noted down. 
The water of lixiviation must be preserved, as it will 
lie found to contain the saline matter, and the soluble 
animal or vegetable matters, if any exist in the soil. 

VIII. Examination of the Sand. 

By the process of washing and filtration, the soil is 
separated into two portions, the most important of. 
which is generally the finely divided matter. A minute 
analysis of the sand is seldom or never necessary, and 
its nature niay be detected in the same manner as that 
of the stones or gravel. It is always either siliceous 
sand, or calcareous sand, or a mixture of both. If it 
consist wholjy of carbonate of lime, it will be rapidly- 
soluble is muriatic acid, with effervescence; but if it 
consist partly of this substance and partly of siliceous- 
matter, the respective quantities may be ascertained 
hj w.eighing the residuum after the action of the acidj 
which must be applied till the mixture has acquired 
a sour -taste, and has ceased to eiforvesce. This re- 
siduum is the siliceous part: it must be washed, dried- 
and heated strongly in a crucible ; the difference be- 
tween the weight of it and the whole, indicates the 
proportion of calcareous sand, 

[To be continued. 
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FROM THE AURORA. 

Manufacture of Gunpowdef. 

The improvement in the manufacture of gun |>owder^ 
in tlie United States, has exceeded all calculatioo. Som^ 
time sint^e^ it was an opinion generally entertained, tha^ 
the Americans could not prepare gun powder equal to 
the French Or Er^glish. Thi^s idea appeared more plao« 
siblc frojn the circumstance, tliat so many able and cele* 
brated chymists of E)urope, devoted their time and tft» 
Icnts in researches of this kind. Experimeota after ej^ 
periments were almost daily instituted, for the purpose 
of determining the best mode of refining, or preparin|f 
the nitre, sulphur, and diarcoalT 

The Americans have, however, with a zeal becoming 
the character which they so deservedly bear, improved 
the several parts of the process — in the purification of 
the nitre and sulphur — in the carbonization of wood ia 
HTon cylinders, and in the proper proportion and mix- 
ture of the ingredients. The result of these researcbejB 
it may with justice be said, has far exceeded our n^ost 
saUji^tiine expectations. And, indeed, the extent ofini* 
provement in this country, of which the arts and manu- 
'factures generally are susceptible, is beyond compari- 
SOIL Are we not calkd to witness, on numerous occi^ 
sions, the superiority of American fabrics over tbpse of 
foreign import? 

The salt petre refined at the powder m\\\$ of Frank*- 
ford, under the direction of a celebrated artist, Mr. 
Munns, when chymicaily examined, and compared with^ 
the best London refined salt petre, far exceeded it ia 
purity. The gun powder prepared from it, projected fi 
kM coosiderably fiMrtber; under tbe>same circumstance^i 

99 
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than the best English^ and was equal, in all respects, tm 
the French This fact I know to be true. The gun pow- 
der manufactured by Mr. Dupont will also have this ef- 
fect. 

From the knowledge I possess of the process of re- 
fining salt petre, and of the directions uniformly given 
by chyroical writers, I ara convinced, that the mode 
employed att.he Frankford mills,* in several importar^t 
parts, is entirelyditFerent from that generally made use of. 
• In considering so useful a branch of nxanRfacture as 
that of gun powder, a circumstance is worthy of remark^ 
fiamdyy the'mode of obtaining nitre from our own re- 
sources. , 

This object, we arrc well assured, was the primary 
consideration of the congress of '76; and the numerous 
essays and pamphlets, which were published at that 
time, were of immense service to the country in detail- 
ing the different modes of preparing nitre. To no one 
can these. reflections be more obvious, than to the gun 
powder manufacturer ; and to no one can they be more 
really serviceable. Did not the French, according to 
accounts, when this article was extremely scarce, invent 
every method to obtain it in their country ? and did they 
not succeed ? They had no^ nitre pits ; of which our 
western country abounds ; but they had refuse vegeta- 
ble and animal matter, and a number of other substan- 
ces, whifch, when properly treated, aiForded saltpetre in 
abundance. We are, however, better situated. From 
what we learn relative to the nitre pits of the western 
country, and particularly from the remarks of Dr.Brown, 
we are assured, that the quantity of nitre which could 
be manufactured, would supply ALLtfae exigencies oi 
our country Though it may be truly said;, that the 
spirit of TG led the genius of Columbia to the cellars^ 
barn yard, and earthen floors of tobacco houses, for a 
supply of this article, yet, in our day, the caves or cavem» • 
of the western country will render this extent of rc$earqj| 
^unnecessary. 
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With respect to sulphur, Jnfimense quantities of this 
article are founc) in a variety of situations eit,h(3r nativt 
or combined. But the operation of the chymist, will se- 
ver the iron-chain o( nature, and present it to the manu- 
facturer in a pure state, for the pUrpose of his art 

Charcoal, indeed, though easily prepared for common 
purposes, requires a peculiar art or skill in its prepara- 
tion, for the manufacture of powder. The willow, the 
Lind'^n, and several other woods have been used for 
prf paring the doal ; but the first kind appears td afford a 
coal possessing all the desirable properties. Much, 
"to we ver, depends on the manipulation; and bo mode 
is so well adapted as that of employing, iron cylinders 
cast for the purpose. ' * 

Some useful improvements made in the grinding, mix' 
!ng,and finally the granulation^ tend amazingly to an ob- 
ject so clesirable in gun powder. Some extensive im- 
proveroentii, or rather additions, on a very enlarg^Kcl 
scale, are now preparing* at the works at Frank ford. ' 

- PYRO. 

tHE PEACH TREE. 

The Peach is the most delicious fruit that can be produc- 
ed in any countr}-. Fluxes are sometimes ascribed to tlie 
use of it, but this is only where it is imprudently taken 
before it is ripe ; for it is a well known fact, that in flux- 
es there is nothing j?o desirable to thq sick person as a 
fully ripe peach; and few prescriptions are morie bene- 
ficial in ev. ry stage of that disorder, than a ripe.freic 
stone sweet peach.. 

The tree of this fruit may be produced in great varie- 
ties from, the stone, bat the best kinds are those propaga- 
ted by inoculation. This precious fruit, howei^er, is for- 
^ bidden to the slothful, the negligent, and the ignora^it; 
for it can neither be obtained, nor preserved, but by skill 
and attention. 

The Peach Tree is liable to three casualties, or misfor^* 
tunes, The fly, which deposits its eggs near the root tf 
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the tree ; the bursting of the bark by severe frost in wi»- 
ter ; or by the splintering off of the limbs at the forlcs of 
the tree. The gardener who wishes to have well tasted, 
wholesome fruity ipust carefully guard against these ca- 
fualties. ^ 

The early free stone is one of the finest peaches; 

•eomes most certainly to its kind from the stone. In lOQ 
acres of this kindi there will scarcely be one sour peach. 
Those who can obtain the Apricot stone will find it 
Very advantageoos to plant for stocks to inoculate upon; 
for although they are not absolutely free from the rava- 
ges of the fly, yet ihey ar.e less frequently attacked than 
the peach tree. Experiments have proved, that apeadi 
inocalated on the i4>ricot> will grow larger and rise high* 
cr than on the peach stock. 

The usefulness of good peaches, which the health- of 
ourselves and our children enjoins us to provide, and . 
which a kind providence has pftt within our reach, should 
urge us to our duty m taking the proper nieans to pro- 
Tide them . It has been said by *a gentleman who has had 

- ifae experience of three score years, " that a free use of 

^ really ripe good peaches, would add seven years to the- 

. life of every man in the state.'^ 

A MARYLAKD FARM&R^ 

Tri^m iht Archives of Useful Knowledge. 
On the Encouragement given to the Manufactory of' 
Fine Cloth, by the Legislature of New- York, in a 
letter from R. R. Livingston, Esq. 

Clermont, August 5, 1809. 
SIR, 
I have rt ceived your favor of the 20th July, and am 
touch gratified to learn that the efforts of your Society 
for the improvement of cattle are likely to be at^ 
tended with success. This state aiffords sonic very fine 
descendants of Bakeweirs stock, and we ar^ beginning 
4o give attention to their extensiqn, particularly in the 
irestjsrn part of it. Where the pastures are very fine* I 



Ih'nk with you, that the cattfe df Europe do not<fe!^' 
•generate here, «kcept by neglect and not preserviol; 
the races pure — both of these evils will be remedied-bjr 
'the emulation which' y^ur Society will excite I'am 
?inueh pleased tliat yuu have found the samples df 
woo1§ worthy the attention of the Cattle Society. I 
•am persuaded that its qimlity has improved under my 
<;are9 though the ioriginal stock 'was of the finest thut 
could be procured in -Europe. 7 he women, who am* 
now spinnmg some of it, and who spun the fleeces .df 
^roy full bred sheep last year, declare that it is finer and 
* better than it was ; it eertainiyis more abundant I am 
not surprised that your Meriito wool, has not yet f^utld 
its price. When the supply is small and irrisgulari tile 
manufacturers do not prepare tlv? machinery necessary 
^for its manipulation, and private families not being in the 
habit of working it, do not know bow to wash or card ii^ 
'l^he same process that is ui^ed for common woo|» runt 
it into knots and spoils it entirely. The first fieeces^t 
ftold w^as in 1806, for till 1 returned from France in 
1805, the sheep 1 sent over three years before, were ne» 
glected, and did not increase ; it tiij^n fetched only 
' one dollar for the full bred, and sixty cents for the 
rest of the flock, consisting of 34 and 12 bred sheep, 
and even then I* gave a yesn-'s credit There was 
then no caiMing mill ' at which it could be carded. 
My flock* and their descendants have produced two 
mills with irne cards, and a third is now erecting, and 
my instructious have enabled private families to wash 
aitd card it with cotton cards, aixT in consequence of 
this, the wool has reached the prices 1 have mentioned, 
and instead of a year's credit to the manufacturers, tbej 
-pay one half of the price down, and the residue in 
eight months. When as a matter of favour, I have spa- 
red small quantities to private families, as twenty or 
thirty pounds, they pay dovyn the price, and some have 



I Mr. L. hiM sent to tkc Editor, two sam|pt«i tf ki« f lU-^too^a , llftliB* np'* WmI, vU^ 
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even advanced the money to my overseer three months; 
b^ore the sheep were shorn, in order to secure a pre- 
ference. 

It may he useful to mention to you one great cause of 
the anxiety to have fine wool^ which is now diffusing 
throughout this state.. Our Ie"gislature have, very wise- 
ly> given a bounty of eighty dollars for the best speci- 
ipens of woolen cloth, not less than thirty yards narrow 
tloth^ wove in private families, and a higher bounty for 
two hundred yards made by professed manufacturers. 
The candidates in each county exhibit their cloth to- the 
«Qi|nty court at their autumn sessions. The person to 
whom the prize is adjudged, has an order upon the 
county treasurer for the amount T^e fudges trans- 
mit a half of a yard of the cloth, with their certificate 
of the breadth and length of the piece, to the. Society for 
useful arts, who determine which of the specimens sent 
them are the first, second and third best of the private 
claimants, and which the first and second best of those 
exliibited by professed manufacturers : the first in eajch 
line receives irom the state treasury a piece of plate of 
the value of one hundred and sixty dollars^, the second 
of one hundred dollars, and the third of eighty dollars, 
in addition to the county bounty. The last year, the 
first prize for domestic manufactured cloth was adjudged 
to that made from my 3-4 bred wool — that- of the first 
quality was manufactured for. wy own u%e, and not 
exhibited for the prize, not having the necessary breadtk 
The first manufacturer's prize was taken by one to 
whom I sold my half bred wool, and all the state prizes 
have been, I believe, adjudged to cloth made from half 
bred Merino fleeces. This has opened the eyes of the 
public to this object, and excited so great an emulation 
among the farmers, that many are anxious to procujre 
the wool, and I do not doubt, that at least one hundred 
|>iece8 of cloth will be offered for the premiums this year. 

I have had it very much at heart to render this breed 
^t sheep common, and have accordingly published in the 
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mewipapers, in a plain stilc, several little essays on the 
subject, which have had al! tha effect I promised myself 
from them in this state, and the western parts of Ma9< 
sachusetts, beyond which they did not reach^ Having 
(as 1 belifeve) been the first to introduce the Merino full 
bred into the United State*?, (mine having been sent from. 
France in the spring of 1802, about three or four months 
before those of col. 'Humphrey's were sent from Spain) I 
feel a great interest in seeing my fellow citizens avail 
themselves of the advantages they present, and the ra* 
ther, as they are a more hardy and ihrifty race than 
our own, as is acknowledged by every person who sees 
my mixed flock of common and Merino sheep feeding 
together, eith^ir on dry food or on grass. If, therefore, 
you conceive that any thing I have communicated may 
contribute to this desirable end, you are perfectly at» 
liberty to use it as you think proper. I am ?brry that if 
is not in my power to furnish the gentleman you men- 
tion with a full bred ewe, as^my whole stock of the fpll 
bred eiv^s at present i» only twenty, and I have it in 
contemplation to extend my -flock to about 1000 sheep. 
At present^ including lambs, it does not amount to four 
hundred of the full and mix^d breeds ; but I am now ia^ 
«uch a train that I shall advance very rapidly.***** 
I am, sir, with esteem, 

Your most obdt. hurab. scrv't 

ROBT. B. HVINCST02J, 
'JAMES MEASE, M, I). 

Remarks by the Editor of the Archives 
The foregoing letter is published in the hope that the 
wise example exhibited by the state of New York, will 
be followed by every state in ihe Union^ and especially 
by our own, the soils and climates of which, as has been 
amply proved, are admirably calculated for raisin|f 
sheep, and the improvement of wool. It cannot be de- 
nied, that whatever may be the aggregate amount of 
individual or domestic labor, in that or other articles in 
#u^ ^tate, (and it id certainly great) Petinsylvaiua i% 
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iitr kehind New- York, Massachusetts or ConiiecticuV 
In Ihe spirit forthe propagation of « Merino shcep/or 
for manufacturing claths ; not ofie complete establish* 
menttoany extent, existing in the whole state. Hither* 
to kMieed so far from encouragement being given to im^ 
provers of wool, there has been a total indiflft^rence 
thereto by our legislature, which although composed of 
more than three fourths fs^mers, declined until lately to 
4o any thing on the subject; even to afford negative 
aid, by a trifling tax on those worthless animals about 
a farm — Dogs :' Che whole proceeds of which, even now, 
in the township, in Delaware county, in which the wri- 
ter's farm is situated, would not amount to a sum, equal 
to what he thinks some of his half blooded Merinos are 
lairly worth. What remuneration might be expected, 
if a fall blooded ram, or even one of the fourth cross, 
were sacrfficed by a cur or hound? It is to be hoped 
that the hint will be taken, and that every possible en- 
couragemient to the increase of our flocks, and to the ex* 
tension of woollen manufactures will be afforded withr 
out delay. A small portion of the wealth of the peo« 
pic, cannot be distributed by their representatives, to 
greater profit for those from whom it is collected, than 
by stimulating them by premiums, to ^tend to an ob. ^ 
ject so important as that under consideration, and by 
aiding and fostering the endeavors of those who have 
^rned the public attention to^this great source of Agri- 
'euUural riches, and public prosperity. 

'On tJie Analysis of SoUs^ as connected with their Im^- 
provement By Humphrey Davy, Esq. F, R, S. 
l^vom the Communications of the Board of Trade. 

Continned from page 264 
IX. Exnmination of the finely divided Matter of Soils^ 
and Mode of detecting mild Lime and Maf^esia. 

. The finely divided matter of the soil is usually Vevjr 
compound in its nature; it sometimes •eonlains^ all the 
ifwr primitive earths of soils^ lui well as animal an* 



Vegetable matter ; a^jid io. jiscertaia. the pf dpoi'tiotiB of 
4hvse.ivith tolerable accuracy, is the most difficult part 
of the subject. 

Tt^ ilrs^ process to be performed, iti thi^ part of tho 
anal)' sis, is the exposure of the fine n^a^ter of the soil to 
the action, of ibe muriatic acid. This substance should 
^bo p'iared upo ithe earthy mattei; in an evaporating ba- 
sin, in a q-iantity equal to twice the weight of the earthr 
matter; but.clilnted with double its volume of water,. 
The mixture should be often stirred, and suffered to re- 
main for an hour or an hour and a half before it if 
'examined. 

If any carbonate of lime or of magnesia exist'in the 
aoi!/they .ivill have becn'cfissolved in this time b tie 
acid, which sometimes takes up lilcewise a little oxide olf 
iron V but very seldom any alumine. 

The fluid should be passed through a filter; thp 
iolid matter collected, washed with rain water, dri- 
'ed at a tubderate heat, and weighed Its loss will de^ 
note the quantity of solid matter taken up. The wash^ 
fngs must be added to the solution, which if not 
sour to the taste, must be made so by the addition of 
fresh acid, when a little solution of common prussiatd 
6f pot^h must be mixed with the whole ^ If a blue 
precipitate occurs, it denotes the presence of oxkle df 
K<ifi, i^ud the solution^ of the prusiate must bo chopped < 
ia till, no farther effect is produced. Xo ascertain it^ 
quantity, it must be collected in the same manner a9 
^ther solid precipitates^ and heated red; the result i$ 
Cixidei^f iron. 

Ifiio the fluid freed from oxide of iron, a solution of 
'feeutraBzed carbonate of potash mus^ be poured till all 
•ffervescence ceases in it, and till ils tas^ ati4 smeM^ 
indicate a considerable excess of alkaline salt. 

Th^ pi^ecipit^te that falls down is carbonate of lime ; 
tt must be collected on the filter^ and dried at a heat 
Mmr tfaatofredaesi. 
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Tlic remaining fluid must be bnltd for a quarter of an 
bour, \vh(*n the magnesia, if any exist, will be prccipF- 
tated from it eombihed with carbonic acid, and its auan-^ 
tity to be ascertained in the same manner as that of 
the carbonate of lime. 

If any minute proportion of alumine should, from pc- 
culiar circumstances, be dissolved by the acid, it will 
be found in the precipitate with the (Carbonate of lime, 
and it may be separated from it by boiling for a few 
minutes with soap lye, sufficient to cover the solid matter. 
This substance dissolves alumine Without acting upon 
c^bonate of lime. 

Should the finely divided soil be sufficiently ealeare- 
ou« to effervesce very strongly with acids, a very sim- 
ple method may be adopted for ascertaining the quantity 
of carbonate of lime^ and one suiTieiefitly accurate in all 
common cases. 

Carbonate of lime, in all its states, contains a deter- 
minate proportion of carbonic acid, i c about 45 per 
cent, so that when the quantity of this elastic fluid, given 
out by any soil during the solution of its calcareous mat- 
ter in an acid, js known, either in weight or measurle, the 
quantity of carbonate of lim^ may be easily disco^ 
vered. t 

When the process by diminution of weight is employ- 
ed, two parts of the acid and one part of the matter 
of the soil must be weighed in two separate bottles, and 
very slowly mixed together till the effervescence ceas- 
es ; the difference between their weight before and af« 
ter the experiment, denotes the quantity of carbonic 
acid lost ; for every four grains and a half of 
ivhichy ten grains of carbonate of lime must be ettima 
ted. 

The best method of collecting the carbonic acid, so as 
to discover its volume, is by pneumatic apparatus. The 
estimation is, for every ounce measure of carbonic actd^, 
two grains of carbonate of lime. 



. jmRtcvvrvnm, uvtEvm ^ 

\ 

X. MODB OF A»CKHTAIN1NG THE QUANTITY Off 
1NS0LU3LE FIHELY DIVIDED AKlMAXi AND 

vii:Gi::TA9X4? Matter. 

After the fine matter of the soil has been acted upon by^ 
tnuriatic acid; the next process is to ascertain the quan- 
tity' of finely divided insoluble animal and vegetable, 
matter that it contains. 

Tfiis may be <jonc with sufficient precisioOy by heating . 
it to strong ignition in a crucible over a common fire, 
till no blackness remains in the piass. It should be of. 
ten stirred with a metallic wire, so as to expose new 
surfaces continually to the atr ; the loss of weight that 
it undergoes denotes the quantity of the substance that 
it contains destructible by lire and air. 

It is not possible to aseci'tain whether ^bis substance 
is wholly animsii or v<'getablc matter, pr a mixture of 
both. When the smell emitted during the incineration 
hi similar to thai of burnt feathers, it is a oertain indU 
Ciitiun of some animal matter » and a copious blue tfam^ 
at the time q( ignition^ almost always denotes a cons^ 
derable partipn of vegetable matter. In cases whea 
the experiment is needed to be very quickly performed, 
the destrueticin of the decomposible substances maj'bc 
s^ssisted by the agency of nitrate pf ammoniac, which vl% 
the time of ignition may be thrown gradqaily upon 
the heated mass in the quantity pf twenty grains fot 
every hundred of residual soil* It affords the prineii;> 
nece^^sary to the eon^bn^tiop pf the animal and vogeta* 
hie matter, which it causes to be converted into elas«r 
tic fluids ; and it is itself at the same time decompose4 
and lost. 

Xr. Mode of separating ALUMiNors akp 

aiLicious Matter and Oxidk of Iron. 

The i^abstances rem lininig after the decomposition of 

the f^egetable and animal matter, are generally minut« 

particles of earthy matter, containing usually alumiofi 

and iiiex with combined o^de of iroiu 
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To separate the^e from each other, the solic! matteiv 
•hould be boiled for two or three hours with sulphuric 
ftcid diluted with four times its weight of water; the 
quantity oftheaeid should be regulated by the quan* 
tity of solid residuum to be acted on, allowing for eve-^ 
ry hundred grains two drachms or one buqdre.d and 
twenty gfains of acid. 

The ^substanc^ remaining after the action of the 
neid, may be considered as silicious ; ^nd it must be. 
separated and its weight ascertained^ ^fter washing 
mid dry ng in the usual manner. 

The alumine aad the oj^ide of iron, if any exist, are* 
both dissolved by the sulphuric acid ; they may be se^ 
parated by carbgnate of ^^mmoniac, added to excess ;. 
it throws down the j^lumjne. and leaves the oxide of iron 
in solution^and this substauce may he separated from 
the liquid by boiling, 

. Sbouid any magnesia and lime have escaped solution 
111 tbe fnuriatic acid, they will be found in the sulphurio 
^cid ; tbis; however, is scarcely ever the case j but the 
process for detecting them and ascertaining their quan-i 
titieS|ifilhe same in both instances. 

The method of analysis by sulphuric acid, is suffici- 
etitly precise for all usual experiments ; but if very great 
accuracy be an object, dry carbpnate of potash must be 
employed as the agent, and the residuum of the incinera- 
mon must be heated red for a half hour, with four times 
Jts weight of this substance, in a cipcible of silver, or of 
Vrell baked porcelain. The mass qbtained must be dis-' 
irolved in the muriatic acid, and the solution evapora-. 
ted till it is nearly solid ; distilled water must then bef 
addedf by which tlie oxide of iron and all the earths, 
except silex, will be dissolved ift combination as muri- 
Mes. The silej^, after the usual process of iixiviation, 
aauscbe heated red j the other substances may be €epa^ 
rated in tjie same maDner as from the muriatic and sub 
pburic solutionsii 



phHosophers i'df the aniilysis df stones-l '^ 

XH- JVioDR OF DI^COVKBING 8dtt7BLE ANIMAl.* \ '* 

, . i 1 • . • / . !i- . • ' ] . ■- •• ' - • ' . , a 

AND VEGBTAHLe. H^TTEa Al?C| ^4J3f*IMjp. - , ^ 

If an J saline rtialter, or *6lutrfe V^jfietiibte or **lhfill* ^ 
jn&t^r, i> isuspected in the iiil,»i(> Willbi* •(dtfhrf fA'flitt^'' 
>vaterof lixiviation used fcr 6^}>ardling ffi^ sttttdt ' • ^ 

This water mqst be evaporatect to yr;^ness .iq* an ap* ,, 
propilate dish, at a heat beloyv its boiling pdiriC 

If the solid,rn4tter obuiuftlis of a brqwa c^lofir .^^dr r 
irtSt^riiitJable, it.may ber ^f^m^ered,^ f^\l^i( Y^gPia^iAn,, 
extract. Jf its siwq|1> wfen ej^pose^ :to ^h^frti; tlP**J5frPUg 
find fetid, it cDntainis animal muci]9g|nOu^:(]|f^:TC}^V(o{|^-/ 
substance; if it be white and transparent, it may be con- 
sidered as principally saline matter, Nitrate of pqta&h 
(oitre) or nitrate ofHmc, is indicated in thfs'saliM ttiatt3r, 
by its scintillating with a burning toil; Sdfpftate dt-tnag^** 
nesiamay be diitected by its bittcftHste ; tfnd sulphatelorf 
pofash produces ho altfer^tion in solution of carbonate ' 
of jimmoniac, but precipitates splbHon of rtiorrat^ df 
barytas. ' ' ' '"" [ T6 ip cammed; *'•* 

"^ . ' • ^ f ■ • ; . ■' :: ^ 

■* . - . 

fhr ike AgrkidhiraX Mustntnt: ■- • '■ • i 

REMARKS, on the advantage of working opi^enin pre., j 
feren^^ to horses^ \ .' 

From being in the habit, for a numheF of yeajw, <rfv 
working oXen, I hope to be ftble to fifive to .my fellah*, 
citizens satisfactory proof ^ftlie many advantages: wbiob?> 
the Farmer may derive* from* adopting .iiie jpse Ofthfit^t^ 
valuable animals. I am aware of the difficulty of overt 
coming decj)lyrootii>g^prtyudtces and long fixed habi^, 
"Xhe horse is a fine, tractable animal, and easily applloa- 
bic to many valuable purposes^ iSfevertheless, wlicirT 
wc take iato view lua first cost, oitlicr at p^r^ibiMe^ ory9t 
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1 M|Mice m raiting, mid add to that the antmal 
expence oi keeping him in suitable order for labourj^ to* 
gather with liis liability to disease and other casq^lticsy 
•nd in these respects, place him in competitioti with the 
•x, we shaHfind a result greatly to his disadvantage. 

For example; on a farm of moderate sixe, 
four drangbt horses will be annually employed 
wbic}) cost on an average, ^75 each« • ^900.09 

Geering for four horses at $.S0 • 32.00 

Annual consumption of grain for .4 horses at 
the rate of 3 pecks per day, or 273 bnshcis per 
annum, which taken at the average of grain ip 
tiie counties contiguous jto the coast, or tide 
waters is worth 50 cents per bushel - }36.50 

Add two and a half per cent for cf^ualtiet 
which is e<|qal^ about • • , <$ 11.25 

Deduct for advantage of riding horses ooea- 
ftqnaUy &c. at 5 per cent, • • - 22 50 

And the cost for one year c^ four plantation 
hQnes at a moderate d^Iculatipp is. « i^ 447.25 

For a trial I would propose six good p;3(en to 
* do equal fvork with 4 horses^ the oxen to cQst 
•n an average, f 36 each . . . ,f 210.06 

Geering or yoking at ff 1.50 each. • ^00 

IFVom experience 1 have found that steers 
tR9^ b^ k;ept in good w<^king order with but 
little grain, and that the whole of iheir keep- 
ing would cost but little more than, the hay that 
% horse will consume over and above the g^ain 
above stated i nevertheless we will allow him to 
tonsome five bushels per anmim» which for siU 
#]L€& will be 80 bushels at SO cents. * 1 5 00 



,^23400 
Whkh deduct from the amount^f one yesrs * ^ ^ 
iHCpence for four horses • « 447.65 

And there wiUcemaiiiin favor.of the oxen 
t balance of • ^ * ' ^2ia29 



But'to make a full and fair com^jariiQli; it mOiC ^ 
ieontinued for at least five years^ 

The first cost of four horses^ will be at above If 900.0(1 
Geering^ at ^ S.5U each. . - - 22.00 

Grain, exclusive of hay, for five years at 
j^ 136.50 per aiinotn. - * • 882.80 

Add for casualties at f 11.2i per annuut 56.95 

$ vim.7* 

From whieh deduct, for the advantage of rid* 
ingat^22.50 per annum for five years, f 11250 

For four old horses sold at the end 
of five years for about if 25 each. tOO.OO 

^ 2WJ0 



And we have the amount of expence for four 
horses for five years. • * . • j^ 848.25 

On the contrary, six oxen at / 35 each* 4 210i)0 

Geering at 15 each. ^ • 9..00 

Grain at | 15. each. # * • 75.60 

S 29400 
From which deduct the price of six old oxen^ 
aold at the end of five years at I 25. each* • 150,00 

And tliere will remun the cost of 5 years 
labour of six oxen. • • • # 144.00 

And that of five years labor of four Horses is 848.85 

I. m v\ III ■■— rf 

Leaving in favor of the oxen a balance o£ %70i3S 

A saving on a farm, in the one article of a team, in Ifaa 
space of five years, of more than jh'OO, is certainly wortft 
•ur attention. It would lay in a fine stock of oxeii, and 
discharge some of the old store debts. Let us consider 
our situation, fellow citizens, our forests eleared our soil 
exhausted, oar old fields whitened wth short grass, (fie 
offeet of poverty. Is it not a subject worth our. consider* 
mtion .how to extricate ourselves. Perhaps, one of the 
i|lrst steps to rsmova this e vil^ is to retrench oiir expences» 



ftlb(^«f:t|}r)^jQ ^& artii^le ^ove stated-^mosl of the 
coanties below the stage raad ii> Maryland use oxei^< 
^.-Ja opposition to the psc of them on farpnis more reipote 
from nrfarket, som:^ may alFedge that they are not cal- 
culated to travel a long jaurtioy witif the products of^the 
-CQunitrv* Experience has at many times, and in many pfa- 
. ces proved the contrary tq be the fact la most or aH of 
. the eastern states, oxen d^aw^1c^d^ly all the produce of tlie 
fgy>4]0(ify. to market; and in many instances a greater dis. 
tance tliiiq fS^fyrmidr in iVI^ti viand may ever bave^oc. 
casion tg send his. lx\ New England, Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delavvare, ooi^en do a great portion of the 
ploughitig and from habi| h^ve become equally as docilp 
CAtfouV horses. Seme here may ailedge that we have them 
TtotjTrorcan we raise theni; no, neither shall we ever be 
able, whtte we keep oar fields so clear of grass by the 
'continual culture of Indian 6orn, an article so necessary 
« to the Support 6( so many farm horses. The peoples in 
tthis state, ^re not -well aware of thier exceeding bad 
Cccohomy, until they travel out of Jfe,. wber^ th^y have 
Tmoppmtunity of observing the much better manage- 
nidi'tt of othe>'s^ I should advise every young farmer, as 
6oon as his *crop is* housed, to take a ride to 'the east- 
ivar4, and"on his return to' purchase a' g*6od 'yoke dC 
'ox^ ii7 Try all things, fellow Qiiizensy^nd tiol(j[ fijst that 
w{ijch may be found to be best 

. Yoyr friepd^ . 

' - CORN PLANTER THE YOUNCEB. 

K , . - : • ■ ? • ' 1 ■ 

P. S. Nothing has been taken into account for shoc- 

'Jng horse's ;' but oxen may also be shod, espemlly on 

long journeys, as is common east of as. 
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4iGRicutTyR At MlPf^Jstrat* 

OMNIS FteR^ET OMNIA TEIXUS. VlR*. 

Voll.l .Gtorge(owjriCa.March6, . fN^. 18.] 

On the Analysis of ,SoUsy as connected with t ?rAr Im- 

prhvtment. 2>?/ Humphrey 1l>x\y E^sq. F. R, S. 

J^rona the C6n}niunieations of the Board of Tradfc* 

Concluded frbrii page 269. 

^IIT. MODR oV DEtECTlNO SuLPHATE OF LiMK 

. (Gvpsum) ani> Phosphate of Lime, in Soils. 

Should sulphate Op phosphate of lime be suspected 
in the entire solMlie detection of Ihert requires a parti- 
'cnlar proems upon \t. A g^ivefi weight of it.' for in- 
stance four bundrcd grains, must be heated red for half 
ah hour in a Crucible, mixed with one -third of powder<>d 
Charcoal. Tlie nrtixWre mu^ be boiled for a quarter o£ 
an hour, ih a half pint of vtAter, and the fluid colected 
through the filteK and exposed for some days to thfe at- 
indsphereiri an open vessel. If any soluble qoahtity of 
^ulph^te of linpie (gypsum) existed in the soi)^ a white 
precipitate will gradually f6rm in thefluid, ahd the weight 
of it Will indicate the proportion. 

Phosphate of time, if any. exist, may be separated 
from the soil after the process for gypsum. Mdiriatic 
'acid must.be digested upon tlie sdil, in quantity more 
than %alfificj^nt to saturate the sohible earths j the spluti. 
k)n must be evaporated, and water poui-ed upon the solid 
tnatter. This fluid will dissofvethe eoitipounds of earths 
^ith the muriatic acid> and leave the phosphate of lime 
^ntoucVied. 

It would rtot fall within the limits assigned to this na. 

^er to detail any processes for the detection of subs^tan-* 

..^ces which may be accidentally miiced with the matters of 

soUb. Manganese is now and then fouiid in them, and 

^mpound^of barytic earth; bat tbeic bodies ap^M- at 

35 
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, to bear little refotion to fertility or barrenness, and tius^ 
scarct^ for them i^rould iqake the analysis much mortf 
complicated without rendering it more useful 

XIV. StATEMENT OF ResULTS AND PtiOTfVCi:s: 

When the examination of a soil is cothpleted, the prc^* 
ducts should be classed, and their quantities added to- 
gether, and if they nearly equal the original quantity of 
soil, the analysis may be considered as accurate. It 
must, however, be noticed, that \Vhen phosphate ot 
su^phatc-of lime are discovered by the independent pro^ 
cess XIII. a Correcftion must be made for the general 
process, by subtracting a siini equal to ^their weight 
from the quantity oi carbonate of lime^ obtained by pre-^ 
cipilatipn from the muriatic acid. 

In arranging the products, the form should be in tbe^ 
order of the exepriments by which they were obtainedw 

Thus 400 grains of a good silidous sandy soil may 
be supposed to contain^ Grainsj 

Of water of absorption - - 18 

' I Of loose stones and gravel principally silicioos 42 

Ol undecompounded vegetable fibres - 10 

Of fine silicons sand « ^ . 2100 



Of minutely divided matter separated by 
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filtration, and consisciug of 




Carbonate of lime - * 2& 




Carbonate of Magnesia • - 4 




-Matter destructible by heat, princi- 




pally vegetable 10 




Silex . . • * 40 




Alumipe . * - 32 




Oxyde of iron - - . .4 




Soluble matter, principally sulphate oT 




potash and vegetable extract - * 




Gypsum . . - 3 




phosphate of lime * - * S--** 


^lft» 



Amount of all the products 3^5 

XlOSf * ? • 1i ft 18 



/jb this instance the lo^s is supposed' snoaV ; bt\t in ge- 
neral, in actual experiments, it will be found.much great- 
er, in consequence of the diificaity of colleeting the 
whole quantities of the diiFerent prciiifiitates ; and when 
it is within thirty for fotir hundred grains, (here is nb 
jreason tp sqspect any yvsLUi of duie precision in th^B 
processes. ' 

XV. This amE&AL M ethob of ANAiiY3is may 
IN MANY Cases i^e jolVch simplified. . - 

When the experimenter is become acquainted witli 
^heuse of the diiterent instrun^ent^, the prop/erties qf 
the re agents, and the relations between the external 
iand chyhiical qualities of spib, he will seldom find jt 
necessary tq peirfom, in 'any one case, all tjje processes 
that have been described. When hi§ soil, for instance, 
contains no notable proportipn of c^jcarieaus matter, 
the action of |;he muriatic acid IX. may b^ omitted, ^i 
(examining pqat soils, he will principally have to attenii 
to the operation by fire and air X- ; and, in the analysis 
pf chalks and loams, he will of^cn be able to omit the 
fBxperiment by sulphuric acid XL 

In the first trials that are made by person^ .unae* 
quaifited witii chymistry, tliey must not expect mudi 
precision of rcj^ult. Many difficulties wil} be met with; 
but in overcoming them, the most useftH kind of prac- 
tical knovyledgc will be obtfiined j and nothing is ifo 
instructive in experimental science, as the detection of 
mistakes. The correct analyst ought to be well grmihded 
in'chymjc^l general information ; but jterbaps ibhercU 
no better mode of gaining it than that of attempting oric 
ginal investigation^. In pursuing his experiments, be 
will be continually obliged to learn ft'om books,, the 
history of the substances he is employing or acting 
upon; and bis theoretical ide^s tvill be more vabiitble in 
being connected with pr;i,ctical pper^tion^ . a^d j^cj^airt^ 
for the purpose of discov^r^.. 



X yi On *rHfi iMPHoyaMEKt or Soxr.s, as gonkeck 

TED WITH THE P-RINClPLE OF THEWl' CoMP»39ITIOK. 

la cases wh^p .?i barren so 1 is examined with a. view 
to its improvement, it ought in all cases if' possible, io 
be compared with an extremely fertile soil io the same 
neighborhood, and iq a siniilar situation ; the difference 
given by therr anah ses would indicate the methods df 
cultivation ; and thus the plan of improvement would be, 
:fouaded up^on, accuraie scientific principles. 

If the fertile, soil contained a large quantity of sandj^ 
In proportion to the barren soil, the process of amelio- 
ration would depend simply upon a supply of this sub- 
stance ; and the method would be equally simple with, 
rrgaird ta soils deficient in clay or calca^reous mutter. 

In the application of clay, sand, loam, marie, or. chalk 
io lands, there are no particular c!iymical principles to 
be observed; but when quicklime is used, great care 
must he taken that it is not obtained from the magoesian 
limestone ; for in this cuse, as has been shewn by Mr. 
Tonnant, it is exceedingly injurious to land§. The 
magnesian limestone may be distingfuished from the 
common limestone by its greater hardne$s, and by tKe 
length of time that it requires for its solution in acids, 
.and it .may be stualysed by the process for carbonate^ 
of lime aud magnes a IX ' J 

WJiw the aJialytical comparison indicates an excess 
pf vegetable matter, as the cause of sterility, it may be 
^e^troyed by muqh pulverization and exposure to air, 
by pacing and burning, or the agency of lately made 
quick-lime. And the defeqt of animal and vegetable 
n^atter must b^ supplied by, animal or Vegetable ma-. 

HUlfl. 

XYII SxERir-E Sou:.s jN piFFsyRENT Climates anp 
• Situations must nirFEK m CoMPOsiiioK. 
The general indications d( fertility and barrenness, as 
'fouridfey 'ch>'^teaT experiments, miieJt ttecesstirity differ 

(PMloaophieal Traniactlont for 1199. [p. 3«J. TWs ;iA»»tofle la^feWnl akwiwtljr •!«. 



ki^ iKffcrent cRmates/aiDd* under differcnl circumstances. 
The power of soils to absorl? cioistarcj a principalesp 
seiitiul to their prodnctivencss, owg-ht to be mach greater 
in warm and dry countries than in cold and moist ones ;. 
^nd the quaTitity of fine alumiiioas earih they contaia 
larger. Soils likewise that are s tu iled on dKcKviliei 
Oii^httobe more absorbent tiian those in the same cli- 
inate oo ptains or in vallies*. The productiveness of 
soiU mtist likewisf be influenced by tbo nature o£ tbe 
f ubsoil, or the earthy or stony straia on which they rest; 
and this circumstance ought to be particularly attended 
to, m co.nsid^ering. their chymica! nature, and the system 
of improvement Thus a sandy soil may sometinies owe 
its fertility to the power of the subsoil to retain water; 
^nd an absorbent clayey soil may occasionally b^ pre- 
vented from being barren, in a moist climate^ by the inrr 
fluoAceof ji s festrattum of sand or gravel. 

XVIIl. Of TKR C^YMICAL CoMI*0SlTI0N OF' FERTILE. 

Corn Soils i?f juis CLmATK. 
Those soils that are most productive of corn con# 
,tain always certain proportions of aluminous and calcai- 
reous earth in a finely divided state, and a certain quan- 
tity of vegetable or animal matter. 

The quantity of calcareous earth is however verjr 
various, and in some cases exceedingly small. A ve- 
ry fertile corn soil from Oraiiston in East Lothian af- 
forded mc, in an hundred parts, only eleven parts of 
mild calcareous earth i it contained twenty five parts of 
*6iiidoas sand; the finely-divided clay amounted to 
forty-five parts. It lost nine in decomposed animal and 
vegetable milter, and four in water, and afforded indica^ 
tious of a small quantity of phosphate of lime. 

This soil was of a very fine texture, and contained 
v<ery few stones or vegetable. fibres. It is not unlikely 
that its fertility was in some measure connected with the 
phosphate; for this substance is found in whent^ qs^ 
Had b;%rky,'and may be a part of their foo4 



A soil from the low lands of Somersetsliire, celebi%. 
led for producing excellent crops of wheat and beana 
without manure, I found to consist of one ninth of sand 
4»hiefly silicious, and 8-9ths of calcareous marie tinged 
with iron ; and containing about five parts in the huiid/ed 
of vegetable matter. I could not detect iq it any phosr 
pbate or sulphate of lime, so that Us fertilttj must havc( 
clepended priiicipally upon its pow^r of attracting pria- 
^ples of vegetable nourishment from water and the aV 
9[iospbere§. 

Mr. Tillet, in some experiments m^d« on the compo- 
sition of Svoils at Paris, found that a soil composed of^ 
three eighths of clay, two-eighths of river sand, an4 
tjhree eighths of the parings of limestone^ vyas very pr^-.^ 
oer for wheat 

2^IX. Of the Composition of SoeLtS propbik 
roK BULBOUS Roots and for Trees^ 

Jn general, bulbous roots require a soil much mor^ 
«andy and less absorbent than the grasses. A very 
good potatoe soil, from Varfel, in CornwaU, afforded 
me seven eighths of silicious sand ; atdv its absorbent 
power was so smalt, that one-hundred parts lost only: 
two by drying at 400 Fahrenheit 

Plants and trees, the roots of which are fibrous and 
hard, and capable of pei^etrati,r\g deep into th^ earth, will 
vegetate to advantage in almost all common soils^ 
which are moderately dry, and which do nat contain a^ 
very gre^t excess of yegetaljie piatter. 

I found the soil taken from a field at SheflSeld-place, 
in Sussex, remarkable for producing ilQurishing oaks, to 
consist of six parts of sand, and one part of clay, and 
finely divided matter And one hundred parts of tli^ 
entire soil, submitted to analysis, produced 
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W*tcr t ^ . - - 3 Parity 

Silex ---••- itt 

AluTXiine - • • ^^ - 28 

Carbofiiateof lime • - - 3 

Oxyd of imn - - - » fi^ 

I)ecomp0si«^ vegetable matter - 4 

Loss - . « - . ^ 3 

^^. Advantages of improvements made by CHA^ili!^' 
ING THE Composition of the earthy Parts ot 

SOIUB. 

From thegt'eat ditference of the causes that influenc6> 
IHie productivenciss ef lands, it is obvious that in the pre"- 
sent state of scientid, no present system can be devised 
for dieir improvement, independent of experiment ; buti 
there are few case« in whieh the labour of analytical trials 
will not be amply repaid by the certainty wifh which 
they denote the best methods of amelioration ; and this 
will particulaHy happen when the defect of composition 
is/found in the proportions of the primitive earths. 

In supplying animal or vegetable manure, a temporaryi? 
jf^od only is provided'for plants, which is in all cases ex>- 
liausted by means of a certain number of crops ; bufc 
when a soil is rendered of 4fce best possible constitution 
and texture, with regard to its earthy parts, its fertility 
luay be considered as pcrmJinently established. It be- 
comes capable of attracting a very large portion of vege- 
table nourishment from the atmosphere, andof producing 
its crops with comparatively little labour and expense. 

We imdcrstand, that a vein of Coal, fine and fertile^ 
lias been discovered in Chestejffield, about 3 miles fr6iK| 
the banks of the Appamattox, and about twenty above 
Petersbui^. Report &ay« that it was principally traced 

' thy die means of the compass from the eonrse of the ricfi 
veins on the James River. It wtil undoubtedly prove^ 
in various fights, a considct^able acquisition to the town 

'' t>i Petersburg. May not the same veins extend north, 
wardly to the other watejing courses. 



The editor is happy in the opportanit}' of.prescnting tA 
the public " The Lucubrations' of *S7/Zi;a;2a.^ on soils.^ 
Thev^ are written by a farmer of fcousiderabie ac- 
quirements and observation^ who resides in one Of the 
lower Counties Qjf Maryland— It is hoped that hil 
laudable example will have many folio wcfs, 

LucraiiAi^roN 6^ soit^s. No. 1 :: \* 

The extent of the- ^nrface of a continent is so vasJ; 
the regions it embraces are so numerous, and the kindsl 
of soil m each region are so many, and the resources of 
individuals are generally so few, that most niert are de- 
terred by the magnitude of the task fro;n ever giving a 
latitude to their reflections on Soils. When they observe 
the great apparent variety of Soil immediately in their 
Vicinity, or on a single farni, it appear^ a vain arid fruit- 
less task, to attempt to examine the various ^qualitiei 
that are to be found in a great division of the gJobe« 
Yet with the very limited knowledge of the subject al- 
ready acquired, A classification itito a few grand divisi- 
^ oris, has already been attempted; nor is the task so^if- 
ficult as at first it would seem. The outlines of the gr^at 
divisions of soil, are drawn ^y.tbe hand of hatiire^ in 
a strong, bold, and coiispicdous manner^ and may, at 
any time, be observed by the_natarali§t, and fArnierj 
BufBciently skilled, and ardent in the piicsuit of know- 
ledge, to undertake the necessary fatigue. The attempt* 
(for such they must properly be called,) that Ijave beert 
already made, howver imperfect, have greatly contri^ 
buted to tbrdw light upon the subject, and to. dondtict 
the enterprizing mind to further knowledge. With the 
same good intent^ I mean to methodize and state what 
little I have read upon soils in general, in niy hours of 
.study when my plantation work was donc^ ot have 
.learnt by observaiioh in riding through the country^-* 
i feel no fear of being deemed presumptuous^ in express- 
ing my thoughts upon this subject, whatever may i)o its 
magnitiide, and however few and inconsiderable my ob- 
. servations may be, provided I can throw the smallest 
ray of light upon a subject, so very useful to all men. 
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*fbe varieties of soil* in every great division, that 
eould be niad^, of a portion of the globe^ is no doubt 
considerable; yet every investigating and reflecting mind 
will perceive^ that there must be considerable degrees 
of affinity in soils, whose foundation is granite, calcare- 
ous stone^ sand-stone^ 6t that are bedded in schistou!^ 
rock; so likewise in regions that are alluvial, and ia 
those that are exposed to a marine atmosphere, and 
those that are exposed to exhalations of a different 
kind. 

Tlie kind of surface which any kind of soil possesses 
must also give it a peculiar character, visible, and easily 
understood without the assistance of analysis, err a mi- 
nute examination. With che assistance of tlie«e and 
such like striking traits, and distinctive characteristic 
marks apparent, at first view, to the eye of the most un#- 
lettered farmer, an arrangement and classification might 
be made, that would not be without its uses. The sur- 
face of the soil has more to do with the labobrs of the 
farmer, and the productions of the earth, than the inte- 
rior structure* The fertility of soils depends also more 
upon their surface^ than is at first imagined^ as I wilt 
shew in the sequelt 

A classification bottomed ilpdn the subterfariean geo^ 
graphy of a country, would no doubt be desirable, not 
bnly to the artist, mineralogist, and chymist, but would 
greatly assist the agricuUuratfst— in as much as it would 
set bounds, more precise and accurate, to the different 
regions, and more clearly develope the occult affinities 
land differences of soil. But this requires resources and 

* " Soils as Klrwin observes, consist of different com- 
binations of two or more of the four primitive earths, 
namely the calcareous (which I sometimes call mild calx) 
magnesia, argil and the silicioas. For a more acetirate 
description of these, I must refer to books of mineralo 
jgy, and shall only remark, that by calcareous earths are 
meant chalk and all stones that burn to lime. They ar« 
easily distingi«shed by their property of eflFervescing 
Vyithacids,^ ^ 
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labours, too great for private individual enterprize. 
Therefore^ without embarrassing this sketch with vain 
legrets,, at not being able to do more, I will proceed to 
$tate what I do know. 

As we approach the land from the great watery regi- 
on, the* first kind of land we meet with, are beaches of 
sand forming islands, and peninsulas, stretching along 
the main land according to the course of currents, or the 
beating of the surf, or the form of the majn lands: and 
differs from the most kind of land, in as much 2i$ it is 
formed out of pure sand, pebbles, and undecaved sea- 
shell. The next kind is the river formed land, or alluvi- 
al region, formed by the sediment of rivers, and comp'»- 
»ed of clay and sand, intermixed in nearly equal propor- 
tions, at least when it is first deposited. Some writers 
have extended this region to the foot of the mountains ; 
and Evans, the geographer, and Volney, have extend- 
ed thr littorral or beachy region to the cascades or tide- 
water. There may be some good reasons for thus 
bounding these reg ons ; but as tiie rivers I conceive 
have had the latest agency in the formation of the soil, 
from the falls or cascades to the mouth of the rivers, it 
appears to me, that that tract of country contained 
within a line drawn from the head of tide water to 
the mouths of the rivers, may more appropriately be 
called the alluvial region ; and the beaches and islands 
of sahd, which stud, point, and fringe the coast, alone 
I call the littoral or beachy region. From tide water 
to the foot of the mountains, may safely be classed b^ 
itself, and termed the hilly or iideless region. The 
mountains and their vallics are properly denominated 
the mount anoua region, or parent soil, from which, in 
all times, new soils are forming. Insufficient and in- 
definite as these divisions are, they may sjerve as the 
beginning of a system of classification^ and to establish 
a few conspicuous land marks, to guide the inquisitive 
farmer in his researches. After having briefly described 
B few distinctive features of each of these grand divi- 
|^oa», and given some of the most prom'iieiit qualitief 
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cf the soil, interspersed with a few explanatory and ge- 
neralizinnf ideas, I will proceed to a more minute and 
specific description of the soils, most commonly tound, 
giving this analysis as taken chiefly from Kirwan and 
the most approved cfeymical writers, shewing what 
constitutes a fertile soil, and in what they differ in each 
of the above grand divisions, and in what consists the 
chief food of plants. 

First then, let us recapitulate the grand divisions:— 
They are fou*' i«-numl>:r, viz. 

The Beachy or Littoral Region. 
The Alluvial Region. 
The Hilly or Tideless RegloiL 
The Mountainous llegion. 

It will »t once be seen, that each of these regions is. 
susceptible of almost innumerable divisions and sut)-di- 
visions, or genera and species. To attain to a full and 
perfect knowledge of these, is the grand desideratum of 
farmers, and I tvusi that the united labors of a great Agri- 
cultural nation, enjojnng the blessings of freedom, and 
abundance, will, by continuing to accumulate atoms, in 
no distant time*, arrive at this Herculanean goal of their 
enquiries. 

Of the properties and distinct qualities of soil to be 
found in the beachy region. In general it is a very light 
soi^, consisting of sand and a portion efcalcareous matter, 
bedded on rock, generally the primoeval rock or granite. 
Sometimes islands^or mounds of sand and pebbles, are 
thrown up by the force and long continuance of currents 
alone In general the soil of Lhis region is little fitted to 
the purposes of Agriculture. Some of the islands al<»ng 
our coast, are, however, from particular local causes, ex- , 
ceptions to this rule. 

The alluvial region, according to the definition already 
given, is the river formed land, and extends to the falls 
of the rivers. This region, therefore, from its extent, 
contains many kinds of soil, susceptible of divisions by 
well marked and distinct boundaries, which may be tra- 
ced on the surface with sufficient clearness^ to give » 
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JosF perception of them. Before, however, we proceed 
to attempt to set bounds to the principal divisions of this 
region, it will be satisfactory to give some idea of it« 
formation, and this I cannot do better than by commen* 
cing with the description given by Mr. Volney, in speak- 
ing of what he calls the alluvial or river formed soil of the 
XJnited States, in the following words :— 
. " The remaining region is the country which undulates 
beyond the ndge of Talc, to the foot of the Sand Stone, 
or granitic mountains. This limit is traced with most 
difficulty in Weslern Georgia, Where the vein of Talc 
doRs not shew itself Thss surface is distinguished by 
its riiiiings, sometimes in long waves, and sometimes into 
round and in«^ulated eminences ; by the variety of it* 
earths and stones, sometimes confused, and some- 
tinirS arranged with regularity, and which appear and 
disappear many times successively, from the mountains 
to the aiadtime plain ; always bearing the appearance of 
buying been brought gradually down by the rains and 
rivrrs, irora the heights, and such in truth, is the origin of 
t^W this couuiry. When we calculate the volnme, the ra- 
pidity, and the number of these streams ; of the Dela. 
ware, Schuylkrll, Susquehannah, Potomak, Rappa- 
hannock, York and James Rivers, &c — whep we ob- 
serve that long before their mixture with the ocean* they 
spread tb<^mselves to a breadth of from half a mile to 
three miles, over a bottom from twenty to sixty feet 
deep ; thatm their annual floods, they rise sometimes to 
9 height of twenty feet above their ordinary level, we 
shall easily perceive what inmiense portions of earthy 
matter must be carded about; especially as informer 
ages the mountains must have had a greater elevation 
and of course given greater swiftness and force to the 
torrents ; that the forest trees torn up and carried off by 
thousands, added to their destructive course ; that the 
ice accumulated by six months of winter, forms vast 
mounds, such as took place in 1784, iji the Susquchan- 
nah, at McCall's ferry, near Columbia, where a barrier 
•f this kind more than thirty feet high, was formed by 
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^&rec'A;m^t^, and laid the whole vatlcys under war 
ter. At these periods when the ocean bathed the foot- 
ofthe mountains^ of wliich there are every where ma< 
nifest traces, the higher mountains^ as yet undiminished 
by the loss of tliose partii4es of which time and the tor- 
rents have since despoiled them^ augmented the motion 
and force of the descending water?, by the height and ab- 
ruptness of their points. Their summits being colder^ 
were covered with deeper snows for a longer time, and 
when tiie heats of summer, shorter fio doubt but not lest 
intense than at present, (dissolved these snows, the tor- 
rents, thus formed involved a greater quantity of earthy 
hollowed out deeper chaiinels, and bore away trees with 
their roots, and large masses of soil connected with their 
fibres, all which (hey deposited in (he lowest shelves of the 
mountains. In following years new wrecks accumulate 
and cloy the ancient channels : tlie torrents impeded thu9 
by mounds of their own creating, have their volume and 
impetuosity au»:mented, till they find their way through 
the weakest part, and carry the softer matters onward 
by new channels, whi*e the more ponderous fragment* 
remain behind By a process of this kind continuing in-' 
cessantly for ages,, the beds of ancient torrents enlai'ge 
gradually intoyallies, and what were once sharp edges 
or hard bottoms of the streams, become slopes and 
plains. The waters descending from level to level, and 
leaving at each resting place their grosser matters, gia^ 
dually deposit the lighter and mote soluble ; thus cir- 
cumscribing the ocean by continual accessions of sand, 
mud and pebbles, all of which are arrested and bound 
together by the trunks and branches of trees. The 
Mississippi offers a luminous example of all these ope- 
rations. It has been computed by Liancourt that be- 
tween 1720 and 1800 a period of eighty years, this river 
has advanced its banks fifteen miles into the sea. Thus 
under the eyes of three generations, it has raised a new 
country from the sea which daily eocreases, and where 
jbeds of coal are slowly forming, and accumulating far 
th^ use of future ages. So rapidly does this depositio/i 
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take place, that at New-Orleans, three hundred mJ!e§^ 
above the actual mouth of the river a canal lately dug by 
Ihc Baron de Carondelet, between Lake Pont Char- 
train and the Mississippi, has brought to light a substra. 
ium of black earth, mixed with remains of trees, which 
liave neither had time to be decomposed nor converted 
into coal The two banks of the river are entirely com- 
posed of trunks of trees cemented together by mud, for 
ti length of upwards of three hundred leagues to the 
height of twelve or sixteen feet Hence it is, that the 
vernal inundation which swells the river thirty feet 
« above its ordinary level, and overflows the adjacent coun- 
♦ry, wliich is lower than the bank, is hindered from en* 
tirely returning, and stagnates into immense marshes. 
These swamps are at present a bar t» culture and popu* 
lation, though hereafter they may supply the means of 
inexhaustible fertility.^ 

To these observations of Mr. Volney, the correctness 
of which no one who will take the necessary pains to 
investigate, can doubt, we shall add a fev^ more to shew 
the other processes of nature, that contribute to the for- 
mation of this region. The clay, stone, »and, ligneous 
and vegetable substances; that are thus brought down 
from the heights by the waters, dejjosit themselvts along 
the bottoms and margins of the rivers, forming shelves, 
plains and hanks. On these banks there is az) annual 
growth of aquatic vegetables which periodically decay, 
and thereby add to the surface; in fcdditioti to which, 
there is an annual depasit of shells, and other marine 
'Cobstanoes, the increase of which is very greiit and be- 
yond computation. SheU fish, at least the most common 
kinds, require little more than a yetr to ^ct "their full 
growth, and very soon decay.. These form strata, 
which are again covered by the sedinient of the river, 
andre-placed 1^ a new growth of shells ;. thus. is. the 
land continually increased by a slow and gradual process. 
"When in the lapse of time these banks immerge from be- 
neath the water j^nd become exposed to the genial ray& 
tiftfaejSun^ they are in a short time covef^cd with her- 



bagc and trees, whose decay serve again to fix th« fluid^ 
and to give to this new made land a yearly coat of Ioskti, 
which increases its fertility and consequent deposits^ 

Thus the grow^th and decay of aquatic^ vegetable and 
animal substances, and the fall of leaves and trees, the 
annual decay of herbage, and we may add the mortality 
of aniiDals, «ssist in the formation of the alluvial region^ 

The extent of this region is great, and the surface va- 
rious and capable of many and great divisionf. Thi^ 
first division that presents itself, and tkat m^^' be ^ 
traced by a strong line, is that tract of land which cam- 
mences at the mouths of all great riv^ers, and is bounded 
by a regular mound or ridge, shaping its course in con* 
formity to the course of the rivers, and of the inlits and 
creeks that make into the rivers. The surface of this 
land is almost a perfect le^el, and not raised many fee$ 
above the water ; on the surface very httlc stone is to be 
found. The soil of this division which for sake of diSf 
tinction, may appropriately be called " The flat stone- 
less" division, is almost in all its parts an even mixture 
of'sand and clay, interspersed with calcareous substan- 
ces in a great state of division, together with a considerar 
h\e proportion of decayed vegetable matter, just as it was 
deposited by the water, and in the ways already meir- 
tioned, without having existed centuries sufficient to be- 
come completely amalgamated. This flat stoneless re- 
gion on tlie eastern and western shores of Virginia and 
JVIaryland, occupies a considerable space at the mouth$ 
and along the banks of the principal rivers and creeks^ 
^nd is nearly all one and the same soil ; occasionally in- 
terspersed with ridges of sand : a great portion of it is a 
stitf soil, and from its stiffness it is supposed by superfi- 
cial obslfervers to be a clay soil, or to have what is called 
a clay foundation ; this is on examination found to be 
erroneous, though it has a sufficiency qf clay for every 
agricultural purpose, ^nd for making of bricks. It may 
properly be termed a loam — by loam I mean a soil o€ 
clay, sand and decayed vegetable substances, mixed It 
was no doubt a very fertile soil until it was impoverished 
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by bad cuUivatiort The stiffness of this kind of land i* 
not so much owing to its component parts a^ to its sur- 
face. If It was situated on declivities it would be of a loosed 
and open texture ; but situated as it is with a very level 
surface, it holds water a long time, which causes it to sob, 
and after to bake and become very adhesive, and thia( 
eircumstance givcg to this whole region the appearance 
of a stiff clay s#il. Wherever this kind of land is well 
drained by ditches^ it grows perceptibly more loose and 
light, and where there are natural drains formed by ihc 
undulation of the land, or w he re there are knowls or 
detached risings it is uniformly a light and open soil, be*- 
cause it never bake 9, and because its particles of clay, 
mixing with the water, are lessened and carried off by 
every rain. The proportion of sand is greater, and alwjiys 
still more increased by bad cultivation. Under good cul- 
livation its increasing lightness or loostness will be pro- 
perly checked by deep ploughing and by vegetation, and 
will become advantageous Under bad cultivation its 
increasing lightness will yearly add to its poverty. This 
kind of soil, in the states mentioned, is well adapted 
to wheat, the lighter paris to i^ye and Indian corn. Tlir, 
marginal part of this first step in Virginia and Maryland 
is covered altogether with resinous trees, chiefly the long 
leafed yellow pine, cedar and gum ; a lltHe distance from 
the margin you find the woods intermixed with oak, 
chiefly white oak. The proportion of oaks increases un- 
til they occupy nearly the whole ground at the foot of 
the first rising or gravelly ridge, which bounds the flat 
stoneless region ; at least we find it so where the primi- 
tive growth has never been cut down. In this region 
the calcareous substances that are found in any quantity^ 
are generally only in a small state of decay. 

Syi^vanus 
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LJJCUBRATION ON SOILS No. 2 

The second shelf in the alluvial region, which maybe 
designated by> the name of the undxdating or siliceous tu- 
g/on,§ begins atthe ridgq which forms the upper bouti- 
dary of the flat stoneless region, and extends to the line 
of tide water. At this boundary ridge, which divides 
the first and second shelf, the soil begins to be intermixed 
' with a portion of fine gravel, increasing in size and quan- 
tity as you ascend with the rivers. The surface of tWs 
second shelf, though in a great measure level, is yet ifi- 
tersected with small streams and drains, which have 
washed gentle declivities and risings. These declivities 
as you approach the head of tide water, assume mo^e 
and more the appearance of hills. It is evident on re* 
flection and examination of this second shelf in the 
land, that it once was as level as the flat stoneless land, 
until the springs, streams, drains or- gullies, have, in the 
course of time, washed deeper and deeper, and their 
tanks, which at first were steep, by a like gradual pro* 
cess, have assumed the appearance of gentle Acclivities. 
These declivities and their risings give to this region an 
undulating surface. The kind of soil that here prevails, 
abounds in gravel from fine to very coarse or stony, 
more or less apparent on the surface, according to the 
complexion and quality, or situation of the land. There 
are portions of this tract sometimes to a considerable ei- 
tent, where fine siliceous sand prevails. 

In this i-egion the calcareous substances that are found 
in masses, are generally mixed with clay or sand. The 
«hell of which they are composed being nearfy decayed, 
^nd many times altogether so, forming yellow, blue or 

|- tllM or tnie«««s earth ii •ftm found in m »u»j form, tnch aa tint or Quarts ; and ttlU motm 
fn%fi»Btiy ia tut of a t«t flnft Maui, weh m tto| wlMft^f flaw li md». It <••> not effonraMi^ 
1^ if U i9luMa ia 9f»j 9t tfpa aojuioB aai^i, 

• 3r • ' 
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grey marl, according to the colour of the* clay or sairdf 
ivbich predominates, and aecordiiig to the quantity of 
the shell, or richness of the marL — Marl is to be found in 
almost every part of this region,, from 20 to 40 feet be- 
low the surface. The kinds of wood %^hicb predomi- 
xiate in this, region^ in Maryland and Virginia, are oak 
of all kinds, eedar, and the infer]K)F kin^s of pine ; chcs- 
nut, hickory and other trees, are also frequently famuli 
fcut rarely if ever predominate. Wherever iia this gua- 
Telly region the eak has been cut down, and the land has 
been cleared and cultivated^ and then turned out as it is 
called, it will generally put up in ccdat and the meaner 
kind of pine, which growth, according to the observation 
of old men, does not continue longer than haif acentury^ 
when the oak resumes its place. This growth of resin- 
ous trees seems to be iiitended by nature^ to render 
light lands, and new-formed lands, more adhesive and 
compact, at least we havt reason to suppose so from their 
glutinous quality ; and from their generally growing m 
fight lands, their tap voots sink deeper into this uiicon- 
cocted earthy than the roots of any other kind of 'tree^, 
and enable it to draw up more nourishment, and of 
course to throw off more foliage^ which communicate 
their glutinous qualities to the soil. It seems probable^ 
also that their tap roots, which penetrate to &ucti,an ama- 
zing depth, particularly of the pine^ far beyond the reach 
of frost) may be one cause of their pecpetual verdure. 
When these large and deep descending roots decay,, 
they may also serve as conductors oC water and air, to< 
assist nature in the great work of composition and de- 
composition, among the strata of the yet crude materials- 
thatforni the basis of this new nvade land i in. the course- 
of revolving ages, when their task is finished, tlieir 
'place is supplied by trees of a different kind, that are in 
tended to answer other great and mysterious purposeg^ 
The soil of this division is drier and warmer than thalT 
of the flat stoneless division, and of course vegetation 
is somewhat quicker,, and grain arrives sooner to maturi-' 
iy. it does not^ however, abouud so much in naturiA- 



riches, 'b6cau€e from its undulating surface it is not so 
•vwB calculated to retain them. Frotn this circumstance, 
0lsQ the sibceous particles abound more on ihe surface. 
The stones or gravel which form a large portion of this 
«oil, increases in size the higher you ascend the rivers. 
The gravel of the lower dividing rid^e of this second 
«helf, is very tine; ten miles higher up, it is perceptibly 
•coarser. As you approach the head of tide water, stones 
of a considerable size are found. — These stones and gra- 
vel arc formed, as I apprehend, partly from the frag- 
nients of rocks that are torn away by the torrents, and 
are broken, divided and subdivided, and rounded off as 
they are rolled along, crowded together in the bottoms 
of streams and riversj until they arrive at the places in 
which they become fixed : the further they are carried, 
the more are they broken, and the more is their size di*, 
minished. The finer particles or dust, which is detached 
by this continual rubbing and wasWng, is carried to the 
ocean, where it serves to form the pebbles that are cast 
back ,by the waves upon the shores. Another part is 
formed by the affinities of the siliceous particles that 
compose so large a portion of this region. The more 
ancient the soil, the more time has there been for the 
operation of the great laws of composition, and the lar- 
ger are the products. This increase in the size of the 
stones the higher you asecnd the land, seems wisely in* 
tended by providence, to preserve the moisture of higU 
lands which would be too n^uch exhausted for the purpo- 
si^s of vegetation, by reason of its general unevenness and 
elevation, were it not for the retentive properties of itfn 
stones. 

It also may beVeixiarked of the marls which are found 
in this region, that the disposition to turn to lime-stone 
increases the higher you ascend, though they very rareljr 
shew themselves on the surface, but may be occasional- 
Jy observed in banks that have been worn by streams. 

JJefore we proceed to the description of the nex^ 
grand region, it may be useful to recapitulate the subdivi- 
sions of the alluvial region, to wit; The flat $tonc!c3Si^ 
cod the undulating or siliceous* 
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More might no doubt be made^ but with these I shall 
leave the subject to those who may have more opportu? 
nities, and more leisure. Sylvanus. 

For the Agrictdturnl Museunk 
The Sea weed. 

The 6ea-weed (aiga marina) so frequeutl j met with on 
the Northern Shores of Europe^ is unknown on this sijle 
of the Atlantic. I have never heard of any altonpt ta 
transplant it, or to cultivate it, on the cosfet of the Vni* 
ted States, and am entirely at a loss to know, whether 
its absence is to be imputed to the nature of our climate, 
or merely to the want of the seed or root for propagati- 
<in. The value of the plant entitles it^o attention,, and 
it would be proper to make the experiment on our c.oast, 
ID order to ascertain whether it could be naturalized or 
not It would not require much trouble or expence 
to attempt it, as any of our vessels, public or private, 
might bring along with them some of those stones, on 
which tbecZga maiina had taken a firm root, and drop 
them on the beach, between high and low water mark, 
€m salt water, from whence they might afterwards be 
T^moved to a permanent situatioa 

The alga marina^ where nature hath given it sponta* 
neously, demands no labor of cultivation. Wherever a 
atone of sufficient size, appears on the sea beach, it is 
quickly covered over by the plant, which attaching by a 
0mall tendril to the body of the stone, shoots out suc- 
cessive branches, of a size greater than the parent stem 
Those stems are at short intervals set with hollow^ 
tumuli, distended with air, which serves to float the 
whole fleece on the immerging tide, and grow in two 
years to the length of three feet, in favorable situations, 
when it is ready for the sickle. Stones brought from 
the lands adjacent, placed on proper situations, havo 
been known to produce a crop in five or six years after 
being set down, the weed springing spontaneously, tha 
first year after plantin^^. 



Its uses ^re for manure^ for feeding cattle, or for 
burning, (when dried)^ into kelp^ a sort of bleaching 
&tuff. 

As manure, the alga is peculiarly favorable for gar- 
dens, having a tendency to destroy the grubs and insectg> 
common to such grounds. An acre of shor^ pFopertj 
levered with stones, inbcaringy will maaure annually, aa , 
i^cre of arable land, a^id, will give a heavy crop^ and jpaor^ 
permanent fertility than the bast stable manure. J^oj^ 
feeding cattle, the p.Iant is not so uell approved^ as ij(i& 
Dot known to be used in this way, unless in seaspnsof 
. scarcity ; when it is givep to aea& cattle after slight bpiU 
ing, being of an uo^ct4|ou$ appeaVaiH^e, it might be supp^^ 
sed to be nourishing, bMt whether it be from the disiroli4^ 
of the cattle^ or the nature of the plant itself, it wilUnot 
fatten them as well s^ the ordinary vegetable fodder^ 
For kelp, its value is pre-eminent, being out, and spread 
aut in the Sup, it dries }m^lediateIy, and is burned in 
pits, into a liquid lava5 And wlien cpol, is t^ken o^t ia 
lumps, and in that state sold at f^c^ories, where b|e;ich» 
ing is required. 

The great extent of the flats and beaches aloBg tbo / 
coasts, an^d in the bays of the United States, ijfbrds 
abundant scope fur the production of this useful plant, 
and in all such places wbere stQues are already placed 
or could be easily obtained, it would form a rich addition 
to our indigenous stock, if it oould be naturalized 0£) 
this Side the Atlantic. 

The probability is, that the current of the Guiph, beaiv 
ing off this c^ast, prevents the germinating principles of 
the alga from reaching oup shores by any other mods 
than that which has been mentioned, the introductiott 
of some of the stones with the roots adhering, to be plai- 
ced in some suitable situation, under the care of some 
practical gentleman, from whom the public niight e^ippect 
to derive information of the result, 

;j.K T.- 
Washington City, March 4tb, 1811. 
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For the Agricvkural Mustun^ 
Ok Agricultural Schools. 

Of ipfinite importance are. early impressions and 
early habits. Education^ in a Republic, ought to be 
eoDsidered not only as highly conducive to the interest 
and happiness of its citizens, but, as the very foundation 
of its permanency. Great attention has been paid in 
this country to what is called a common English edu- 
^tion — almost every one, .male and female, is taught to 
read and write, and there are numerous Colleges and 
Academies, where those who have leisure and inclina- 
tioii, and can afford the expence, may make still farther 
advances in science, and that to any useful, and almost 
io any desirable degree. * But many young men, or 
lb)eir parents for them, have mistaken their talent, and 
given the bent of 'their genius a wrong direction The 
professions of Law and Physic have become overstock- 
ed, and thus afforded the occasion, or the pretext, fbr 
multitudes to waste their existence in lounging and dis- 
aipation, who might have made good practical farmers, 
had they been brought up to honest industry in the cul^ 
Ovation of the soil, and with a much less expensivo^ 
adocatioD. 

By many it is supposed, that Agriculture is the only^^ 
|)rofession which requires little skill or previous know* 
ledge, but that a man becomes a farmer, as soon as ho 
enters on the possession of a farm. Hence, without 
doubt, arises the miserable state of our Agriculture iii 
general, and the many unsuccessful attempts by indivi- 
duals who have failed fromno other cause, than the want 
of sufficient knowledge and exp erience. Agricultural 
Schools are therefore proposed, as the most ready and 
•ffeptual method of introducing skill, and stimulating to 
industry in this important occupation. 

To those who have ever reflected on this subject, 
liow delightful would it be, to behold a numerous train . 
of idlers converted into so many tiseful citizens ; and 
instead of contributing to the misery and final dissokiti- 
on of society, to see them raising them pelves aud thcit 
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country to real greatness, by honorable and well direc*^ 
ied industry. 

To promote this important object, let at least, one Agri* 
cultural School be formed under the patronage of each ^ 
State government, tletafarm of one or two thousand 
acres be procured, furnished with implements of hnsban- 
dr)' and well stocked — and letth^rebe two professors;, 
one, an active and intelligent practical farmer, — the 
other well acquainted with botany, history^mathematics, 
philosophy, and whatever may be requisite to a complete 
English education. A youth, by entering sin Instilution 
of this kind, would greatly relieve his parent from the 
expence usually attending the common mode of educatU 
on, and would have the best opportunity to attain to a 
competent knowledge of a profession the most honorable 
and useful in the world. By exercising himself at the 
plough, the spade and the hook, his bddy would become 
hardy, active and vigorous, his mind would receive that 
cultivation that would qualify him for becoming a pse-^ 
ful and valuable member of society. 

It is this kind of education that is calculated to ren^- 
der usindependent, especially in the Southern States of 
the Union; where, unfortunately, too many of our . 
ypung men are devoid of a proper taste for rural em. 
ployments, and would think themselves degraded ia 
being found on a farm of ordinary size, or in paying* 
' that attention to it, which is absolutely necessary to in* 
0ure success. Tlius it frequently happens, that if their 
land is rich, it soon becomes impoverished by neglect or 
mismanagement ; if it ispoor^ they fail of a livelihood, npt 
knowing how to improve it ; and in either case they mas^ 
leave their friends and the lan^i of their nativity, and 
ceek a refuge in some distant country. Bat that I may 
not trespass too long upon your useful pages, I wilt 
close these miscellaneous remarks, with expressing the 
hope that the subject of them will attract the attentioii 
df some more ready writer tl;iaa 

Your Friend, 



UPON TlfE CULTUftE OF HEMP. 

Translated from the Treatise of Mons. da Hamel da 

^ Alonceau. 

Hot climates are not well adapted to the raising of 

hemp. Temperate regions suit it best, and even in cold 

countries it grows to advantage, such as Canada, Ri- 

'gSLjf &c. which produce it in great abundance, and of 
good quality. From this last place, Franccj England^ 
and Holland, annually derive a great supply. 

The soil should be soft^ easy to till, rather light though 
fertjlle, well manured and cultlvaled. Dry tands are not 
good. In such the hemp does not come up well. It i» 
always short, and the thread generally too ligneous, 

* which renders it hard and elastic ; great defects these 

. even for the coarsest uses, as we shall see in the sequel. 
It nevertheless in rainy seasons succeeds better in dry 
than in moist grounds ; but such seasons are rare, on 
which account it is commonly sown by the side of a ri- 
vulet, or a ditch filled with water, in order that the wa* 
ter may be at hand, but not so as to overflovv it. Such 
lands are called in some provinces courtiers, or courtitsi^ 
and are much sought after. 

Every kind of manure which makes the soil light in 
suitable. On this account horse dung, the excrement of 
sheep and pigeons, the sweepings of the poultry yard, 
the manure taken from stagnant pools, when ripened by 
age, are preferable to the dung of^ie ox or cow. Whe* 
ther marie is used or not I am not able to say. 

The right course is to manure the hemp fields annually 
before the winter tillage, that the manure during the win- 
ter may have time to rot, and that it may more easily 
mix with the soil when tilled in the spring. The pigeon 

. dung is the only one they spread at the spring or Jast 
tillage, and this Uiey do to avail themselves of its wboJe 
strength. However, when the season is dry there is 
danger of burnmg the seed, which does not happen 

t It ifi the Ukrairfe which produces the Hemp, and 
Riga is only the port from which it is exported. 
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when it is spread in winter. In this case a greater quan- 
tity is necessary to produce a good crop. 

The first and most important tillage is performed in 
December or January, which is called mid-winter til- 
lage. Some do it with the plough, makinj^ furrows, 
others with the hoe, also making furrows, that the winter 
frosts may more easily penetrate the soil ; some also 
perform this work with the shovel or spade, which is 
doubtless the best mode — but this requires more time 
and labour, whereas the use of the plough is the most ex- 
peditious and least profitable. 

In the course of April the seed is put into the ground. 
Some sow a fortnight sooner than others, and all take 
different risques. The most early are exposed to the 
frosts, which do great injury to the young shoots, while 
those who sow too late iiin the hazard of droughts, 
which sometimes prevent the hemp from coming up. 

The seed should be*sown thick, otherwise the stalks 
will be large, the bark will be too ligneous, and the threads 
too harsh, which is a great fault; yet when it is sown too 
thick, many of the roots are choaked, and this is an in- 
jury. A medium should be adopted, which habit will 
point out, and generally the stalks arc not too sparse 
but when a part has been destroyed either by frost, by 
drought, or other accidents. 

It is proper to remark, that the hemp is an oily seed, 
which grows rancid by age, and then it will not vegetate ; 
wherefore the seed of the preceding year should alone 
be put into the ground. When seed two years old is 
sown, a great part will not come up ; and if older, still 
more will perish. 

When the hemp is sown, it should be covered with 
earth. This is done either with a harrow, if the land has 
been prepared with a plough, or with a rake if prepared 
With a hoe or spade. 

Notwithstanding this precaution, the hemp must be 
carefully guarded until completely come up ; otherwise, 
a variety of the feathered tribe, pigeons especially, will 
destroy the whole; evedithe seeds ibat are best covered 

S8 
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It is true that pigeons^ and those birds that do not scrahc^f 
do no damage to grain when covered with earth; but 
the difference between the two kinds of seeds is^ that 
grain does not force itself out of the ground with the 
shoot it produces, whereas htmp seed forces itself out 
wlien it vegetates. Then H is that the pigeons make 
great havock, and upon sight of the 5ced> tear tlie plant 
and make it wither. 

The peasants endeavour to frfght away the birds by 
•care-crows ; they also set their children to protect the 
hemp. But these precautions are not fully adequate p 
for the task is difficult when the fields are extensive, and 
hmiger stimulates the pigeons. Indeed I have seen 
strong persons and even dogs, from excess of fatigue,, 
abandon their charge. Fortunately thi-s care is not re- 
<juired any length of time. There i* an end of it when 
the foliage has multiplied. 

The fields, which untilthe springing up of the hemp^ 
require much care and labor, demand but little more ^n- 
til harvest It suffices to maintain the surrounding 
ditches in order, and to keep off the cattle. Yet in great 
droughts there are some industrious people who water 
their fields, provided they are of small extent, and the wa- 
ter is at band, ^«d that they cannot be ovetflowcdy which 
IS, I believe, practiseJin some parts*. 

I have already said that accidents sometimes happen' 
to make the hemp field thin, and it has been observed that 
the hemp is thenthick, full of branches, and incapable of 
yielding a good thread. In this case, to derive some* 
thing from the field, if seed only, which form the coarse* 
iiess of the hemp will be of better quality, the field shou]d 
be weeded to prevent the weeds from choaking the 
l)emp. 

'I'owards the beginning of August, the stalks which 
do not bear seed, and which are improperly called fe- 
male hemp, but which I call male, begin to tui'n yellow 
at the top, and white at the bottom, which indicates 
-them fit to be pulled. At this time, women enter the 
field and pull up all the male staiks; of whicbtbey m»ke 
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!)tmdles and arrange them on the borders of the field, ta- 
king care not to injure the fena:ile stalk, which must 
^remain unpulled sometime longer, to bring to maturity its 
«eed. 

Before the male hemp is gathered, some persons sow 
4urnip seed, which buries itself in the holes from which 
the stalks were extracted, and in those made by the 
footsteps of persons employed therein. Turnip seed 
is tilso sown when die female stalks are gathered, in or- 
-der to have two crops; but this part of hiisbandy, not 
belonging to our subject, we dismiss it 

It has been already observed, that the male hemp was 
bundled up after being gathered. In doing this, they 
pqt^taiks of a like length together and place the roots 
leyen. Each bundle is tied with a hemp stalk. 

They are then exposed to the siin tQ dry the leaves 
and flowers, and when well dried, each bundle is beaten 
against the trunk of a tree or against a wall, and they 
then attach together several bundles, and make one suffi- 
.ciently large to carry to the Routoir. 

The place called the Routoir, in which the process of 
rotting is performed, is a ditch of from eighteen to twen- 
ty-four feet long, from twelve to eighteen feet broad^ 
and fron^ three to four feet deep, filled with water This 
is often supplied by a spring, which after filling, the ru- 
toir is let oif through a channel prepared for ifc. Some 
rutoirs are only a ditch made on the border of a river j 
some, even in contempt of the laws, use no other rutoirs 
than the bed of a river. In fact, \yhen there is no spring 
fior river at hand, they deposit the hemp in the ditcties 
that are filled with water, and in the me^dowsf. Let us 
laow take a view of the end they propose by this methoc) 
cf rotting. To do it they arrange it at the bottom of the 
ikvater, they cover it with a layer of straw, they secure it 
lunder water by pieces of wood and stone. It thus r^- 
fnains until the bark, from which the thread proceeds, is 
detached with ease Irom the stalks. This i^ ascertained 
by trying" from time to time whether the adherency qf 
4jc bark to the stalls stilj continues. When |t is sevw« 
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cd with ease, the hemp is thought to be sufficemtTy rot- 
ted, and is then taken from the riitoir. Thi^ operaiion 
effects more than the detaching of the bark from the 
pulp. It renders the filament soft and fine ; but to un- 
derstand bow this result is produced by water, a know- 
ledge of the organic disposition of the stalk is neces- 
f ary. This I will attempt to explain, with as much bre- 
vity as I am able. 

The stalks are hollow in the middle, or filled with a 
soft pulp. This is surrounded with a tender and fragile 
wooden substance, which is called the chenevotte or 
stalk stripped of its bark. Over the chenevotte is a bark, 
rather fine than otherwise, composed of filaments which 
extend tlie whole length of the^ stalk. This bark ad- 
heres closely to the chenevotte and the longitudinary 
fibres which compose it are joined to each other by a 
vesicular or crllulury texture The whole is finally co- 
vered with a very fine membrane, which may be called 
the epiderme. The object proposed in immersing the 
hemp, is to cause the bark to detach itself with more 
ease from the stalk, and to destroy the epiderme with a 
part of the cellulary texture, which binds together the 
longitudinary filaments. All this »s brought about by 
putrescence, tor which reason it is hazardous to keep 
the hemp too long immersed, for then it rots too much ; 
in other words, it acts not only upon the outer skin and 
the finer fi'ijes, but it acts with too much force on the 
longitudinary fibres ; in fact it rots the hemp too much^ 
and iu th'dt case the thread loses its strength. On the 
other hand, when the hemp has not been long enough in 
the water, the bark continuei^ to adhere to the stalk, the 
thread is luud, elastic, and cannot be made fine enoughs 
There is therefore a medium to be observed, and this de* 
pends not alone upon ihe extent of the time of the im- 
incrriion of the hemp, but also — Firstly, upon the quality 
of the water ; which when still, rots the hemp sooner than 
running water ; so does foul sooner than limpid. Se- 
condly, upon ihe temperature of the air; as it rots soon- 
er in warm than cold weather. Thirdly— upon the 
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quality of the hemp. That which has been raised in a 
fcee soil, and dulj watered, and which has been gathered 
green, is sooner rotted than that which is raised in strong . 
or dry soil, and which has been suffered thoroughly to 
ripen. In general, it is thought that when tiie herap re- 
mains but a short time in the water to rot, the thread is 
better. On this account it is said, that hemp should not . 
be rotted but in warm weather. And when the autumns 
are cold, some defer until the spring following to put the 
female hump iw water. Some even prefer to rot their 
hemp in stagnant and even in putrid, rather than in fresh 
running water. 1 have put it into different waters to 
rot, and it has appeared to me that the thread of the 
hemp rotted in putrescent water was softer than that 
rotted in running water ; but the filament contracts in 
stagnant water a disagreeable colour, which in truth 
does not damage it, for it bleaches thereby more easily ; 
yet this colour is disgusting, and on that account the fila- 
mentis not so merchantable. For this reason, when it* 
can be done, they turn a little stream into the routoirs to * 
renew the water and prevent it from becoming putre- 
scent 

I have made out to rot the hemp by spreading it over 
a meadow as they do linen to whiten it ; but this is a te- 
dious mode. The thread, however, has appeared to me 
not, very different from that rotted in the usual mode. I 
have further attempted to boil the hemp in water, hoping 
in a short time to bring it to the same state as when ta* 
ken out of the routoir ; but after having boiled it more 
than ten hours, on taking it from the water to dry, it was 
not in a condition to be thoroughly separated, or fit for 
, the brake. It is true that when it was broke warm and 
wet, the bark was detached with ease> but it remained 
like a ribband. The cellular texture not being removed^ 
the longitudinal fibres cohered They could not be se- 
parated ; and it was impossible to make the hemp suf- 
ficiently fine. From this it is evident, as we have before 
observed, that it is next to impossible precisely to define 
the length of time that hemp should remain in the rou^ 
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4»ir ; sinee the quality of the hemp, that of the water, an4 
the temperatare of t;be air impede or advance its progress 
iothis operation. 

The usual criterion that the hemp has been sufficient* 
ly rotted^ if, when the bark is easily detached from it» 
•tallc from top to bottom. It must also be allowed that 
the habitual employment of the peasants who cultivate 
it; must aid them much in deciding upon the requisite de- 
gree of rot They however are sometimes mists^^ 
ken ; and I have observed that in some pro viQc^s they 
•re in the habit of rotting it more than in others. 

I must not omit to caution against rotting the hemp in 
water in which the fresh water shrimps abound^ for 
fbese animals eat and almost destroy the thread- 

When upon the subject of gathering the male hemp^ 
we remarked that the female was left standing to gain 
time to ripen its seed. This however causes the hemp 
itself to become too ripe. Its bark becomes too ligneous^ 
and of consequence its threads thicker and coarser than 
that of the male. Notwithstanding this, when the seed ap* 
pears to be well formed, the female hemp is gathered in 
the same manner with the male, and arranged in sheave^. 

In some places^ to complete the ripening of the seed, 
they dig in the hemp field round holes of a foot depth, an4 
from three to four feet diameter. In these they put s^ 
number of sheaves well bound together, with the heads 
ofthesheavesin the holes and the roots above. They 
are fastened iii this situation with cords of straw, and 
the earth which has been taken from the holes is heapec) 
op round the bundle of sheaves so as to cover their heads. 
Aided by their own moisture, the heads become heated 
as green bay does placed upon a layer of manure. This 
fermentation completes the ripening of the seed, and dis- 
poses it to leave its shell with more ease. When the seed 
has acquired this quality, the sheaves-are taken from the 
holes, where they would be consuqaed were they longer 
to remain. In other cantons where much hemp is rais- i 
ecj, they do not bury the heads in this way, but stack tho 
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i^heaves placmg their heads together, and extmct the 
yeed in the manner I shall presently show. 

Those who raise but small qaantitiesi spread cloth 
upon the ground to catch tl>eir seed. Others clean and 
prepare a smooth piece of ground, upon which they 
place the hemp with the heads all on the same side. 
They then beat it Kghtly with a piece of wood or flail. 
' This brings out the best seed, which is put by for sowing 
the next spring. Tliere still remains much seed io the 
heads. To extract it^ they pass the heads through ja 
comb with iron teeth. This takes off at once the leaves^ 
the teguments of the seeds, and the seeds themselves, 
^rhe whole is kept in a heap several days, then spread 
for drying, then beaten or threshed, and winnowed to 
separate the seed ; with this they feed birds and make 
hemp-seed oil The sheaves are carried to the routoir, 
io pass through the same operation with the male sheaves* 
When the sheaves ajre taken from the routoir^ they are 
opened for drying, and spread towards the sun by tlie 
side of a wall, the borders of a ditch, or an open ground 
if it is not moist They take care frequently to turn the 
hemp, and when well dried it is again put into sheaves 
to be placed under cover, where it is kept dry until they 
are ready to break it with the hand or a brake. In some 
provinces it is wholly bi*oken and separated by the hand, 
and in others those only who raise small quantities, 
break it with the hand ; the rest use tlie brake. 
' The manner of doing it with tlie hand is so simple 
that children can perform it as well as grown persons* 
.Itjconsistsin taking the thieads separately, breaking thq 
stalk, and detaching the threads by pulling them through 
the fingers. This mode appears rather tedious, but as 
it IS pursued at leisure hours, and by children who take 
care of the cattle, it is but of little expense to many fami- 
lies ; but to small families it occasions great loss of time 
which the use of the brake would save. 

Before it is broken, hemp ought to be well dried, or, 
as the peasants say, well baked. For this purpose, they 
]»ave at some di^taqce from their bou^^s a haloir er dry» 
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inplciln; Some peasants dry the hemp in the chimneys 
of their dwelling hooses ; but this is a very dangerous 
practice. Some place it in their ovens to iky ; these do 
not-indeed expose their houses, but their hemp often 
takes fire; besides, in this mode a large ^quantity cannot 
be dried. The haloir is only a cavern commonly of six 
or seven feet high, five or six broad, and nine or ten 
deep. The underside of a rock frequently makes a ve- 
ry good haloir. Some are arched with dry stones; 
others are covered with large flat stones ; others merely 
with pieces of wood covered with earth Every man 
makes them according to his fancy ; but all aim to place' 
them secure frOm Uie north wind, and to give them a 
southern aspect. Because the breaking season is gene, 
rally when the great frosts prevail, and when agriculture 
is at a stand. 

• About four feet above the fire place of the haloir, and 
two feet from its mouth, three wooden bars are fixed of 
about an inch diameter; they cross the haloir from one 
wall to the other, and are thereby supported by the walls. 
Upon these wooden bars the hemp is placed of the depth 
of six inches to be dried Thus arranged, a careful wo- 
man keeps up, underneath, a fire made of the useless part 
of the stalks ; care is requisite, because the stalks, which 
are the common fuel for the purpose, consume rapidly, 
and require to be constantly supplied to support the fire 
in every part of the cavern ; and equal care is necessa- 
ry to prevent the flame from rising and communicating 
with the hemp, which is very combustible, especially af« 
terit has been sometime in the haloir. The same wo- 
man must turn the hemp over, to dry it equally on all 
sides. She must also place fresh hemp when that whidt 
is well dried is taken away to be broken. 

[To be concluded in our next.] 
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UPON THE CULTURE OF HEMP. 

Translated from the Treatise of Mons. du Ilamel da 
Monceaii. 
(Condudcd.) 
The brakti fes^mbles a joistfiv^ or six inched sqaari^ 
and seven or eight feet long, with two large slits of at 
least an inch broad sawed out from one end to the other^ 
and the three longest or separate parts, formed by the 
two shts made into the shape of a knife. Upon thi^ 
piece of wood is placed another which is connected with 
it at one end by a turning joint, and which at the other 
: end aifords a handle, and between the two ends bears 
t\vo knives or iron plates, which go into the slits or m9r- 
tises of the lower piece. 

The man who uses the brake, takes a handful of 
hemp in his left hand, and in his right the handle of ihc 
upper jaw oT vthe brake ; he then places the hemp be- 
tween the two chaps, and by repeatedly and fi^rcibly 
raising and lowering the Uppermost he breaks the stalks, 
and, drawing them through both, he forces the pulp 
from this filament ; and when one half of it is thus bro- 
ken, he takes that in his hand to pursue the same course 
with the other end. At length, when they have well 
broken about two pounds of hemp, they double it in the 
middre and twist the two ends strongly towards each 
other. This is called hemp ends, or coarse hemp, . 

The two methods, that of breaking with tlie hand, and 
that in which the brake is used, have each their advan* 
tages and defects, as we shall in course point out- 
It has been freq lently said that t*v* h *mp intended for 
Jbe fabrick of fine cloths should be mure rotted tbai^ 
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'ihat destined to a codrticr fabrick ; arxl thsit that de^igtiJ 
eel for cords^ge should be the least rotted. 

We have already remarked, that temp not sufficient- 
ly rotted was hard, thick, elaatic, ami remained clogged 
with parts of the stalk. We shall hereafter find these to 
.be great defects when applied to th^ fabrick of cordage. 
We however licknowled^e that hemp used in the finer 
fabricks may be a littl'c more rotted, biit it cannot be 
expected to render much finer a thr«ad natiirully coarse. 
It would rather be injured by putridity ; for to have a fine 
thread the concurrence of many things are necessary. — 
First — The soil; for as above observed, too strong or 
dry asoflnever yields a very pliant thread. It is toa 
ligneous, consequently harcT and brittle. On the otheV 
hand, if the soil is too humid, the bilrk which it will pro- 
duce will be too Herbaceous, tender, and liabk to break, 
and become refuse, or heads of hemp. It is only thesoft^ 
substantial, and moderately moist grounds that give te« 
the thread softness, flexibility, and strength, which ar6f 
the best qualities of good hemp. 

Secondly — The year. F'or wliten the seasons are dry 
and parching, the thread is hard. On the contrary,, 
when the seasons are cool and moist, it is supple aiki 
sometimes tender. 

Thirdly— The state of maturity. For if the hemp ha^ 
lieen left standing too long, the longitudinal fibres of the 
bark adhere too strongly to one another; the coarse 
threads arc connected like ribbands, and are with dif. 
ficulty separated, especially at their lower extremities ; 
which is understood when they say ^*a cue of hemp has 
many claws.^ This defect is found in all the female 
hemp that they have been obliged to leave too long in the 
ground in order to ripen its seed. Whereas if it is ga- 
jtbered in too green a state, the bark being yet herbace* 
ous, great waste ensues, and the tliread is without 
strength. 

Fourthly —The manner of sowing the hemp. For 
that which is j80wn too thiaba* a thick, hwd, ligneoas^ 
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Und kopttjf. bark ; wbereas thai wliicb is sown thick^hsis 
a fine and smooth bark. , , 

L^stly-T-Thp preparations it undergoes after it is ga« 
^ered j.sQ9tias bi^eaking, swingling,, combings j«rc. &p. 

The prercfding article on tjie cqlture of Hemp^ and an 
^article on the sarne sqbject^ in No. 1^^ Page 229^ have. 
}>een deemed of >o much importance, as to be sent 
to this country from Europe^ by oiie of our public , 
J^unction^iries. They are evidently, however, adafjt* 
ed to different climates, and disagree iq several paftir, 
x^ulafs. — To naention no other ipstance, the one rec^m- 
mepds the sowing of the seed, between the 20th of May^^ 
aq^ the ^nd of June, Vvhere^s the other directs that 
H be sown ip the CQurse of April. If this latter period 
^s npt amista)^e in the ^rigin^l writer, \^ is certainly 
top early in the season for by far the greater part of 
the Uni(.ed State^, There are many skillful cultiva- 
^rs of Hemp ip Pennsylvania, M^ryland^ Virginia, 
Kentucky, ^c. of ^hom some have published, for the, 
information of their FelIow-Citizens,lhe result of their 
obscrvatipns and ,e^perience^ and the Editor is happy 
to have it in his ppw^r to extract from the Federal 
(Gazette of Baltimore, a short p'fece, which may be 

read with profit in connection with those mentioned, 

t . "^ - . i» . . . . ' -»• ' - * 

HEMP. 
The iiicteasing^ cultivation of Tobacco ip Germany^ 
!pra.nce ^nd other parts of JEurope, must lessen the de- 
pi and from our country ; and consequently induce the 
CuUiv^atprs of that article to turn their attention to some 
other production. Wheat, Barley, Rye, «pc. will alway i 
be in den^and, for exportfitiou, or the distillery We 
have ais.o F'ax aqid Hem^p, necessary articles for internal^ 
nianufs^ctories. Flax is but a precarious crop, vyrhereas 
Hemp seems the most certain of luiy spring crop, as well 
^s' the inpst profitable. The soil for Hemp should bs 
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rich, light, ^eep and moist ; but not 8pouty, or wet 
Land that bears strong Xobacco, wilt produce goocf^ 
Hemp. Old ground wefl manured brings the heaviest 
crops, for according to the strength df the soij, ^ili the 
produce be, from 5 or 6 to 12 or IS <!wt 

The season for sowing Hemp in our latitude, is fronv 
the beginning of May, to the last of June. It is necessa- 
ry that the ground inteu'ied, should be in the best order, 
early in May, that the first favorable season that offers, 
for sowing the seed may be embraced. This is previ- 
ous to a warm rain, or as soon after, as the ground will 
admit. When this is in fit order, and weather warm^ 
ss few seeds vegetate quicker, it will appear in 48 or 60 
hours, which not only preserves it from the; birds, but by 
its spreading leaf shelters the soil from the scorching 
sua Should a fit season for mowing, be protracted, it 
becomes necessary, by stirring, to keep the weeds under 
' and the soil in order. The quantity of seed for an acre, 
when intended for cordage, is from on^ bushel to six 
pecks, according to the quality of the soil ; the richest 
requiring the most seed, which prevents the Hemp from 
growing too high But when Hemp is intended for do** 
mestic purposes, two bushels or even a little more is re^ 
quisite, which renders the fibre fine, and little inferior to 
<Dur country flax* 

Hemp is malo and female, in different plants. The 
Farina or dust, emitted from the flowers of the male 
plant, is necessary to impregnate the female flowers, 
to render the seed productive. The proper season for 
pulling, or what is far preferable, cutting the hemp, is 
from the beginning to the end of August.— This period id 
sofliciently ascertained, from the appearance of the 
jnale plants, as when nearly fit to cut the blossom be- 
comes of a pale yellow colour, and emits, upon' the least 
touch or motion, a dust, which in the morning, appears 
like a fog rising from the Hemp> and when this blossom 
and the upper leaves of the male begin to fall, the Hemp 
i» tit to cut^wluch should be done close to the gioond 
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by a hook formed for the purpose^ of the best steely and 
as broad as a sickle, but not so crooked, and tbe edge 
smooth, with a set of about an inch ju^t where the shank. 
is formed that runs into the handle, which sets the edge 
lower, and prevents tbe necessity of stoopipg too much 
jn cutting the Hemp. In gathering, it is supported by ^ 
the left arm and knee, and spread regularly on tbe . 
ground, as is done with fiax. In about six or eight 
days, if the weather prove dry, it. is bound up in bundles^^ 
and carefully preserved from the weather, either in, 
sheds or stacks^ until about the middle of December;, 
then carefully spread out on grass land. Tbe tin^ for 
rotting will depend on the weather. In an open and 
mild season it will be sooner affected, and should be ex«. 
amined towards the middle or end of February. When, < 
sufficiently rotted, it should be set up in stacks in the 
field ; and when perfectly dry the hemp brake should be^ 
brought, and as one ^tack is broke it should be carried, 
to another : this brake is generally about four feet and' 
an half long ; the pieces in front being about four inches, 
apart, and an inch behind : As the Hemp parses through] 
this brake it should be carried home, where it must pass, 
through a flax, brake iwlien, after the- shives are cle^* 
ed off, it is roiled or twisted up in handsfull, turning in 
the loose ends, and bound up strongly in two or three 
places into bundles of fifty or sixty pounds ; then it is fit 
for market 

A top dressing of ashes or plaister will prove of cou« 
$iderable advantage to the crop. 

The best and most convenient mode of raising seed mi 
to drop a few grains in hills^ about five tr six feet apart^ 
whtdi may be done in the hiHs along with eorn in plaht4 
idg. They should afterwards be ttiinned^ leaving tiiretf 
IMr AMirin a bill ; and wh^n tbe male plants begin to 4e^ 
eay> tbey shouldbe cut out. 

^^JPipc <Jrtck, Uth Marcfi, 1811. 
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t.UCUBRAX|pN OK sqiLi^. No. 3.* 



The third great fhelf ox region, we hay^ called tho 
hilly or tideless regioii4 which begins at a line drawn^ 
from the head of tide water^ and extends to the foot of 
tile mountainsy.presenting a very uneven surface^ bat by 
no means incapable of cultivation^ and comprehending^ 
an immense range of soil^ no less various than those in 
the alluvial region. Here the gravel of the alluvial regi- 
O09 has assumed the full size ot what may without hesi- 
tlition be called stone ; and the marl which in the allu- 
vial region, is found upwards of 2^ feet linder ground, 
naay here be seen in many places ^consolidated ^into 
lime-stone and marble^^hewing itself above the surface ; 
the washine of ag:es having worn and carried avyay the 
iroi! that once covered them^ to the depth in w^ich marl 
IS fctpnd. Here the complexion of tb^ soil is no longer 
6T that pale and faint colour, which is observable in the 
greater portion of the i^lluvial region, which is given to it 
fcy ^e coat of decayed veget^le ma^tter, washed, clay 
and sand which form its surface, and were deposited in 
the manner we have already described ; but, in the hiljly 
region, the j^reater part of this upper stratum has been 
ifvashed away, and presents a surface 4;hat has been more, 
deeply coloured with age. TTh^e, colours are various ac- 
cording to circupistanes^ and the strata which have beea 
tmcoveredL 

Tb{^ siliciouf p.^rt of the soil in this region, instead of 
being found in a great state of division, as ki fine sand 
and fine gravel, such as generally prevails in the alluvial 
Mgioii,and particularly inthe first shelves of the land as 
we ascend frOm the mouths ^f the great rivers that emp 
ty into the ooean, here presents itself in 4 more concenjr 
trated state^ in the form of large stones. The argil o^ 
thii region is also more pure, that is, less mixed with otbf^r 
substances, more firm and frequently ochreous. Thes^ 

J- Mr. Volncy and other naturalists, include it in -th^/ 
allaviaL 
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tircumstances cause the soil to be of afirfaicr and more 
^retentive quality, as is reiijuired by rtasoo of its elevated 
and uneven surface^ 

Another trait which distinguislies this from the region 
we have d^oniinated alluvial, is easily observable ; I 
hican the size of the forest trees. In the alluvial rejf- 
on, m()rc especially in the first division ofthci alluvial re* 
gion, the soil is looser to a greater depth than in the biL 
ly region^ and therefore the roots of the trees* caii pene- 
trate more easily, and to a much greater depth than in * 
the hilly region> where the first or up p^r strata, which by 
the laws of gravitation are generally the lightfest^ have in 
ihe course of ages been worn away with the rains and 
the torrents, and brought to the surface a soil more im- 
penetrable, especially at a small depth Upder ground. 
Besides, the substratum in the hilly region, and particular* 
iy in the mountainous rcjgion., of which we shall ^pcak 
in the sequel, is frequently rock of various kinds, chief- 
ly sand stone, limestone, marble, schisus« and granite. 
These rocks in the hilly region are found but a few feet 
underground, and frequently project above the surface. 
The trees, therefore, meeting with these obstacles, are 
not in general so large as in the alluvial region. In the 
vallies of this region, however, there frequently is found 
a soil of sufficient depth to admit of the growth of the 
largest trees. I do not wish to be understood, that the 
fertility of the soil in these regions, differs in proportioa 
to the size of the forest trees. — No, it is a remarkable 
fact, that many tracts of country in the hilly region, that? 
are covered with trees of slender and inferior dimensi- 
ons to the tree;s generally found in the alluvial region, 
are extremely fertile in small grain ; and in Virginia and 
Maryland, grow good Indian corn, though the stalk i» 
not generally so large as in the alluvial regidti. The rear 
sanis that the soir is firmer, more impermeable and re- 
tentive> and yet not deficient in natural riches. The 
•surface to a sufficient depth for the growth of grain, maj^ 
by being sufficiently pulverised by cultivation, be ren- 
dered completely adapted to the growth pf grain s, grass- 
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es nrid rfirabbefy, and all plants whose roots do not ex- 
tend very deep, like the roots of forest trees. The 
rocks Oft which this 8<1il is bedded, and which in this re- 
gion project above the surface, are generally foitnd in 
regular strata, and shew signs of having been deposited 
by tht water, in ages when they were bathed by the 
ocean. The calcareous rocks, viz: Limestone and 
marble^ appear to have been banks of marl, whose sheila 
have had sufficient time to pulverize couiplet^^ly, and to 
agglutinate and petrify ; they frequently show the remains 
and impression of shells, in their interior and exterior 
parts, and are stratified in the manner in which the sea 
makes her deposits. The schisti appear to be depositi- 
ons of vegetable matter, brought down either by the rains 
and torrents^ and collected in vallies, or deposited by the 
ocean in strata The form and impression, and sometimes 
the remains of vegetables are frequently observed in slate 
and pit coal ; and the other rocks mentioned, appear to 
result from the earthy deposits of the ocean. The ordcjr 
in whieh these deposits are made, is sometimes deranged 
by the convulsions of nature ; but they would in gere- 
ral form a basis for the classification and division of the 
9oils of this region. My opportunities are too few to 
enable me to trace them with any precision, or to shew 
with sufficient clearness, the places which these respect- 
ive rocks generally occupy in this region. But as nature 
acts upon invariable laws, with uniform regularity, there 
is BO doubt that it may be done, and will be done, as soon 
as agriculture becomes an object of the first importance 
with the naturalist and the lovers of Science. 

In this region there is less pine, less cedar, less resin- 
ous wood of any kind, than in the region herein calted 
alluvial; more oak, more kinds of oily nut trees, which 
generally have very hard wood ; but these last are more 
frequent as yau approach the mountainous regfon. 
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WORMS IN FRUIT TREES. 

From the Arcluvts of Useful Knowledfre. 

't'he Allowing paper appeared irt New Yo'k in the vear 
180^i and the diceclion^ given have been tried with, 
varioils success. Injurious insects are nm'ti()lyitig sd 
fast ajiiong lis, ov^ino: to tlie negligence of the farmers 
in destroying them, that any remedy, likely to sue-' 
ceed only partially, is vvorthy bf attention. 

The re-appearance df those arniies of Caterpillars 
which infest^d^ and even desirc^yed, so many of our frliit 
tVers last summer, has this year induced me to make the 
following experiments : 

1. On a young apple tree^ at tlie bifurcation -of the 
jBrst iimbj I made a moulding of clay niortar, (about 14 
days ago.) On the 3d day. I observed an unusual com- 
motion of the worms ; and that they appeared vrtzkf 
emaciated, and their bright colour much diminished, ap-^ 

Scaring of a foxy brown. Some of them attempting to 
cscend, when they came to the projection of the clay^ 
fell to the ground. Others, which I suppose had fatldb, 
had re-ascended to the clay ; but could not, or wduld not^ 
pass it, though tliey appeared perfectly restored to tlieir 
colour and size* ^ 

On the 5th day, I bbsei'Ved that theii* excrements, 
which before had seemingly filled the nest, had disap- 
peared. On the 7th day, the nest also had disappeared, 
and the worms almost gone, except some dead ones, and 
a few small, emaciated ones, which were scarcely able 
to move. On the 9th, the clay being very dry, some 
fvesh looking worms had made a lodgment on the clay, 
and formed a new web over it -These f displaced, and' 
gave the moulding a coat of fresh mud. They are now 
entirely gone. 

2. On a cherry tree in my ftieadow, where a vast 
number of those vermin had nested, and devoured all the 
leaves^ I placed a sod, so as to encompass the trunk, and 
be supported by the first limb. On the 7th day, the he^t 

40 ' 
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remained entire, but fiHed with dead worms, and but 
two or three living ones on the tree. 

3. On 4 tree^ similar to the last, J placed a sod in thd 
bifurcation of the first limb, without ma!;ing it to encom- 
pass eitlier limb or trunk : on the 7th da^, the worm^ 
on this wcJre dead Jikewise. 

4i Not satisfied with the foregoing tiriexpectedrcsult«y 
as in the last experiment, I placed a sod, with the earth 
downwards, (as was the case b€ffore)in^ the second bi^ 
furcation of another tree, tvhere I observed a consider- 
ibie Collection of worms on the trunk ; but hone th^t I 
could see had as vH ascended to the Umbs r and thi« 
morning I observed that they had eaten many of the 
leaves on the first limb, below the ^od^ and were ascend-? 
ing in considerable numbers to it None appeared oil 
the rest of thi' limbs, though there is room enough foi* 
tb'^m to ascend without touching the sod^. 

Ido not feel myself warrafited fn saying thai shcH 
gaccess will invariably follovv this method of preserving 
our fruit trees ; but the experiment is so easily made^ 
tJiat I think it tVell worth public attention. 

. jrhitehaU, May 27 y ISOfit. 

CaMl»OSITION FOR HEALING WOUNBS In tUKES^. 

5*rom tber London ^^ Refpository of Arts, Literature?^ 
Commerce, Manufactures^ Fashions and PoHtics, for' 
M^rcli, I»Oa'' 

I b^ve great sattisfacliofi ifi i^ubmitting isi inj* f e^der5» 
the following communication from Earl 3tanhope) a no** 
bleman, whose studies have been invarhfcbly directed to- 
wards the advancement of those branches of useful sci^ 
cjoce, which tend more particularly to promote the wd-^ 
£fre of mankincl in general. 

To the Editor of the Repository, &c. 

Bei ner's Street, Feb. 13, 18P9. 
Sm, 
The subject mentioned in yom* letter to me of ye$ter*- 
day's date; relative to the healing of wounded treeii^^ 
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certainly very interesting; I will therefore (agreeably to 
your wish) inform you of m^ success, japd in what maii- 
per I have obtained jt. 

The ipjnry which is done to timber trees, and other 
trees, from the loss of Jarge branches, occasioned by 
wind, or otherwise, is muph greater than people in gene- 
ral are f^ware of. Every attentive person may easily 
perceive the local injury which takeei place at and near 
the WQund, \Yhere th^* tree becomes evidently rotten j 
but there is, in addition \4ier^iM general injury to th^ 
tree, whicli is nrpdqced in thofltflowing manner. Wlien 
ivetgets in at the wounded p?irt, it find$ its way down- 
vvards, l^etv^een the solid wood and the bark, through the 
papillary intervals wh^irc the §ap rises. As the wet, so 
introduced, cannot get out, it frequently tends i6 cause 
jthe barfc to decay at the botton^ of the tree, just above, 
pr at the top of tl^e ground. The capillary attraction 
which causes the sap to rjse, p'ows gradiiaily weaker j 
jfhe tree gets sickly ; the tjps of as upper boqghs become 
rotten ; and that fresh injury lets in more wet, which 
hastens the general decay : so that timber tree^ of thfe 
first size sometitnes become hollow, or otherwise un- 
sound^ though the whole injury originated, perhajps, 
from the loss of a single large brancl^ 

To remedy these evils, I have applied to the wo'iindfe 
^ composiaon that I discovered many years ago, antl 
^hich, when properly tised, has succeeded even b^ohd 
piy expectation ; foi* not only t|ie bark gk'Qw^ over the 
woundsj, gradually pushing oft' the eomposjtion, but eveh 
the while vyood^ ^s it js cpmmonly called, grp^ys under 
tne new bark, sj as to produce a radical and a cQrtiplet'e 
local curjj. Whether the local pure thus accomplished, 
will, or wiil not, stop the general decay, which proceefi^ 
from the united causes I haye alltirled to, will depend Up* 
on the degree of general injury that the tree had received 
previous to the composition having been applied, an4 
likewise on the nunibpr of smal| branches^ or. boughs, 
jarokca 9IY3 inasmuch as a trtje c^p recpive, in tlie ^^J^t 
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©crl have described, the same degree of general injury 
from several broken boughs, as it may froni the I'ofs of 
one branch of the larj^est dimensions. VVounds of an 
uncommon size in the bark of the trunk of the tree itself, 
have been completely heated by the same meansf. I have 
tried this plan on a great number of different sorts of 
^rees, and J have always succeeded, if the composition 
^'ds properly applied, and in due time : one application 
of the composition will frequently be quite sufficient, bufc 
gome trees require it to oe applied more than once. The 
elm, when very vigoromMl^ generally speaking, of th© 
latter description, on account of the great quantity of 
§ap which weeps from its wounds, especially wh[en the 
ivounds are of 4 considerable si^e. 

Oak, beech, chesnut, walnut, ash, elm, cedar, fir, asp, 
lime, sj^camore, and birch trees, are, by an act of parlia- 
ment of the 6th year of his present Majesty, deemed >and 
taken to be timber trees i and by an act of the 13th of 
the king, poplar, alder, larch, maplcj, and horp-beam, j^re 
also deemed anc) taken to tfe tin^ber trees. The trial ha$ 
been made on the greater number of these seventeen 
sorts, as well as on j'cw, horsc-chesnut, and apple trees, 
4>n various fruit and other treef, laurels, and shrubs. 

If it be wished to saw the limb off, either close to tbp 
1)ody pf the tree, or near to it, great care should be taken 
that the separated Ijpib, in falling, does pot tear off the 
bark from the tree itself. This may be accomplished 
by first separating fpom the tree the greater part of the 
limb, and thi-n taking off the remaining stump, and also , 
by sawing the bark of the limb, completely all around 
before the wood itself is divided. If the limb be a very 
large one, a rope prpperly tied to it may be a^dvantage- 
pusly used, to preyent its injuring |;he tree at the moment 
of its being separated from it. 

After the broken limb has been sawed off, the whole 
of the saw cut must be verj^ carefully pared away, by 
lUpans of a spoke-shavpr^ chisel, or iother sharp tool ,* 
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ai-d the rough edges of the bark must, in particular, bo 
made quite .smooth : the doing of this properly is of great 
const^quencc. . 

When the saw-cut is completely pared oflF, the com- 
position hereafter mentioned n^u^t be luid onjiot, abou|; 
the thieknes«^ of half 4 crown, over the wounded place, 
and over the edges of the surioundingburk : it should be 
spread with a hot trowel. The most convenient tool for 
this purpose, is a trowel somewhat similar in form tq 
Ihose used by plasterers, but of ^ greater thickness 
(such as of a quarter of an inch) i^ or^ef tp retain the 
heat the longer. 

Tl^ heahng composition is to be made as follows ;— r 
T4ke, of dry pounded chalk, three measures 5 and of 
copainon vegetable tar, one measure ; rxiix them thorough^ 
ly, and boil them, with a low heat, ti^' the compo&itioti 
becomes of the consistency pf bees wax : U may ^e pre-i 
served for use, in this state, for any length of time. If 
chalk cannot conveniently be got, dry brick-dust, whicl; 
has passed through a fine sieve, may be substitutec|. 
I am, Sir, 

You^ obedient servant, 

STANHOPE, 

HEM \KKS BY THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHIVES. 

The composition of Earl Stanhope, is certainly pre^ 
ferat)le tp the celebrated one by Mr. Forsyth, of lime 
rubbish, cow manure, andjbone dust, which is objection- 
able from the nature of one of the ingredients, from the 
clitKoulty and trouble in making enough 4)f the last men- 
tioned article, and from the frequent renewal which it 
requires, in rainy seasons. Many suppose that there i« 
some particular healing or medicinal property in the 
composition ; but that is not the case ; its efficacy de- 
pends upon keeping out the air and wet, an(( any other 
preparation capable of doing that, will answer as well at 
tjiat^pf Fprs^ th. Mr. Bucknal^ a celebrated prchardisj. 
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who had the care of the kmg*s garden at Hamptcii 
Court, recommended tar and cdrrosiva sublimate: { 
^annot see ^le utility of the latter ingredient. 

Vrou 7HB Amekioan Daily Advebxiseii. 
PEACH TJ^EES. 

it is > matter of n]U(!b regret to aii observer to noiiciGt 
the dec^yio^ state of the Peach Tree:* in the vicinity of- 
this citj^, a^ndthe probable loss of th%t^ charming fruity 
Unlesis some Qiethod is. fallen on to prevent the ra-t 
yages. of the worm, whicli is destroying the ttees. 
This is the time to examine them, which examinatioil 
«hould be repeated again in tiie month of October^ 
There is no difficulty i^a ascertaining whether the tree$, 
^lave worms in them^ they spon shew it by the yellow;, 
cast of the. leaves and the siol^ly appearance of tJ)^ 
trees.; whenever a tree puts pn th^ appearance, by exr 
amining tl\e trunk near the grpM.nd, a glutinous matter 
mixed with the excrement of the worm will be found on 
the bark^ at the surface of tbe eartl^ or a little above. 
. A sharp pointed knife shodd be immediately used, and 
the worm cut out by tra,cing him through ^he channel? 
^e makes between the wood and bark, which ^ill gene* 
leally be fqijnd tot^^sceud towa,rds the roots. 

Vstrioi^s inethodiS. have been tried ; and amon^ the ex--^ 
perlments. made to destroy the worms^ putting uf pes and 
• iime around the rpo.ts, have had their full share cf tri*l 
without su^ess. There appears to be no other mode 
to prevent the ravages, of the worm, but to kec]* oiF th^ 
wasp and grey miller, who dt^posit the egg ; ir^ almost 
every instance it will be found that the worm begins at 
the surface of the earth, ^here tbeJ^ark is ijioist and ea- 
sily penetrated by the sting of the insect in it.s winged 
st^ite. I may say that it is a general rule, wUU only this 
exception, that if dead leaver or any similar §ub&taiiee 
%tc^pies attached to ^iiy liaib^ by retaining moisture a^' 
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fer Train, the bark becomes soft enougb Un4 proper fop 
\he use of the wasp, who will use that part as Well as near 
the root 

The followfng modes of preserVinp the peach tre^ 
have been found the most successful^ — while the tree i» 
"young, get from the potters an earthen^pojt, open at both 
ends ; by compressing the limbs of the tiee d^^aw it gent- 
ly over to the groutid-^sink it three or four inches be ' 
,low the surfaj^e, having it sufficiently long to raise eight/ 
or ten itiches above the ground, fill this up with coarse 
dry st\nd, free from mixture of loam or clay ; the pott 
Should be about ten inches in dianieten Where pots can- 
hot be obtained, dig the earth avvav from the roots for 
abbutone foot around the tree, and put in coarse sand 
being careful to raise it in the form of a moUnd for eighft 
'or ten inches. The advantages of the sand are that be- 
ing of A dry nature, the bark becomes too hard for the 
sting of the wasp, and if it succeeds to perforiate thetree^ 
lis soon as the worm begins to work, the sand rolls itt 
after him and strangles him in his ho5e, besides these ad* 
vantages it is & xvM knoAvn fact^ that peach trees alway§ 
grow best in a sandy so'^l 

Atiother method which has been four)d to succeed^ii 
to tk a coarse iinen or matting round die trunks of the 
Isees, but this will answer no purpose unless the wrap- 
jBCf extends three or four inches imder ground ias well 
&5 above x to prove this, examine your trees iartd you will 
find that the seat of the mischief iis ftt>m the surface to 
fe«r or five inches below the earth. 

Another reason why so many lose their p^^ach trees itt 
the neglect to trim them ; they grow so very luxuriant- 
ly tfiat unless they are properly trimmed, they quickly 
tiririve ^t untimely old age ; to trim the top into a round 
bushy form is best 

As this is the season for budding or inoculation, thq' 
Itriter of this would particularly advise the budding to 
be done on the quickest growth plumb stocks, which igf 
the most certain remedy iigainst the worm. Letthebud 
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be put in about five or six inches frcm Ihe ground, whicU 
will prevent in a great measure the evil which niay occur 
from the peach out growing the plumb gtbck ; almond 
stocks will also answer well to put in j)each buds 

The writer of this Would propose the following questi- 
on, which he hopes to see answered : What is the best 
method of preventing the ravages of ihe Cureulio or 
small insect^ which stings and destioys the fruit of 
bur peach and plumb trees just before it ripens ? 

A tOVEB OF GOOD TRVl^ 

taizenolx% for SAisiiia fi/AX bft dtb geouniI. 
From the American Museum^ 
Let your land run over with grass, until the tridhlh of 
^une ; then plough it in, and dung the ground, with 
sheep's dung, or yard your sheep upon it ^plough it eighk 
or nine times nwre before winter. Early in the suc^ 
ceeding springy plough it three times more, and at the 
last time, plough in your seed with some a$hes> if yoil 
have any > roll a^roller over the ground, to beat it down 
bard, and make it smooth. 

. To impregnate|the ground With nitrous salts, and ge« 
iierate proper nourishment for the growth of the flax,* 
let the ploughing be done early in the mornings before 
the dew is off by the exhalation of the sun. Wet land^ 
where the water stands in the spriAg, or after a heavy 
rain, ought not Uk^e ploughed until it i& dry. 

. The ploughing of the land often prevents the genera^ 
tion of devouring insects. Part of the ground may be 
sown as early as the season will admit, and the rest at or 
near the full moon in May; you may expect a good 
crop from both parts ; but if one should fail, you will, 
in all probability, have a good one from the other. 

AGSicoLAsn?a. 
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LUCUBRATIONS ON SOILS No. 4. 

• The mountainous region coinprehendiiig the mountains 
•and the ihterTO^diate vaUie^i is v^ry extensive, and 
might undergo; a variety of divisions arid subdivisions, 
respect Beihg hid either "to the s^urface, or to the diflFcr- 
ent strata of roejcs, o6hre^ Md metals whieh here abound, 
and form ttie bed on whi6h thisi whole region rests. 
The surface mi^hi> be divided into 'glades, sloped anil 
vallies, and be- styled sand-stone gtades, schiiktoas 
sloped, pyritods or caicireous vallies, &c. ds those rbcks, 
as ferruginous loairi or till, or as iron or other metal 
prevailed This region might also, b^ called PdrenL. 
emth ^.because it is the oldest arid highest earth of whicsK 
ail nqw soils are formed. The soil in this rejrioA; i$ 
closer, more impermeable said more retentive, than in 
the regions we. ha^e already deserabed; bocause tlie 
laws of affinity and gravitation,' arid . the ottie^-.gr^iat 
laws of nature aeiing upoq its eomponent articles, havf 
had time m the immense lapse ef ages, to lerii^e them 
harder, purer, . and more ^olid forms. Its sands hava 
agglutinated and form rpeks^ its days! have been changr 

. ed to ochres, to alumn, aBd{.tra:DsrDrined .in )Hral*iQct$ 
way« to other hard substances^ !Wbat Qnce!wcrQ«holU 
are hetre solid rock ; its calic arid Isuif^biir. ar^ ^t^\v&f^4 
into metals, and; its ligneou& and vegeiabii^ sUhs^aoec^ 
into^ pit coal andslate. Kit was not fori tht. retentive ai9l<l 
in^ermeabie properties, of. these solid substances, and 
•the adbestvc texture of its soil, i;^)e'aU»|Ciit;^taad;ekY4^ 

^ tion of Ihe^ sur£iee> would not permitjt t0 retain a suflt 
ciency of moisture for the purposes of vegctation^^ f^ 

41 
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the wbdo would become a barren waste. Tlie sldbe- 
•iveness of the soil counteracts the* une%u;nei(d of the 
surface^ and is justly proportioned by the hand ofitg=^^ 
bountiful creator, to the purposes of vegetation. Thia 
region partakes somewhat of the qualities and appear* 
ance of the hilly country, knd bas lost all Superficial trar 
ces of the alluvial l^e rocks^ which in- the hilly r6|fi«n 
4>nly shew iheir projectrve points,. andean only ^e par- 
iiatly observed ^od femately trace^d^ time having woru 
^nd carried away. all the looser an4 lighter substance»> 
which compose a large- portion of the «ui:face of theal^^ 
luvial r^giod^ and the covering of the rocks in the billy 
region, has here laid bare, and masses of rock ^tud the 
^hole face of this country. ; The earth is uiso intmany 
|>laces almost covered with it^fragmeiUs/wIuch commU' 
Hicate ta the soil various qu^Iitieay ai>d tasany Klines 
great fertility. Hie fertility of ihe «oil in thifs iPegion 
'depends also greatly upon tHe form of the surfjace, lis is 
2easUy.cdneeived in so elevated and brokl^n a cduniry. 
Valltes sofficienlly levfei fot aS the purposes of eultiva- 
tioB, *; asnd of coiisiderable . extent, . -are Intec^per^ed' 
among the ridges, of tattuntains* These nionpp«>li|^e 
nearly ail ^ riches of this coiinlry, the monntaies hb^ 
ing toe steep to retain tbcm jn any qaantiiy. There arb 
portions of this region virhicb, notwiihstandii^g their 
great elevation, enjoy a^sburce 4>f moisiare.and fertility 
fMrGoliar to didir sitmif ioii, — I mean the ghidea wbi^h by 
reasdn of l^ir tievmUkm, being cooler tbto the coun* 
try below, ^gather the mi^. rare&d by tbe beat in the 
vallies and on tbe -slopas of tUe mountain^, and are in 
ieolMw^tiience, wa^iei^d 'duricfg the subimer ilaontbs^with 
^MBitiiMia} Hgbt rains alndJogs, while . the .coulitry below 
Miem is^; parched with droagfat and beiat. Such is the . 
llmct of eomtry beyond Fo^t Cnmherlaild in Mar/^ 
land, daited the Green Glades, winch abounds kk excels 
Jesnt pasinrage. All glades do notbowe^er po&&69s thir 
«dvaiitage« 
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llic pbsQ^vatipn made, with respqc^j to ij^ size of tb? 
trc^s in the Ully regioo, U f^pre app^c^bl^ tq tt^^ nioun- 
t^inous region ; Vepause tl)e spil ij^ stiU dp$er, and tlif 
rocks He $)^1 s^aDowcr: In so;mf: of the valijc^s however^ 
wfae^e |he QiQuld ^c^d v^g^^^t^l.^ smt^s^fu^es from the 
noootaio isite^ps^ have J^e.^n obstcactad and gatberp^ 
many feet in dep.th> tree^ of ir^prmqus suie are founds 
The trees which prevail 19 this regiQn,9Lre tbos^ wliicl| 
delight in a high, ixfj firm ^Qii. TiWs? vary iq theif 
kind and apeci^9 accorcling to th^: ferti]i^j p.f (^hf soi|i^ 
this regioit : The growth of the i»oqntai9i steeps is V^ 
ry difcrent? fcoui that of th^ fJry v^liea. ^ On the fteep 
«rde8 of the mouiitains aod par^he4 ««uKnmit?j $tPQte4 
oaks and meagre starvplifi^ piae is the prevailing . 
growth. In the valltes youfiod alt kiad9 of oil(y imt tree$^ 
of bard virood, viz- hiekory, shtiJ hark bipkory, white 
/fvaUnaty l^asale nuts, also a3b, heacht wild cherry, ma^t 
pie, poplar and locust^ which last prevail most ia calca^? 
reou^ v^Uies. 

My opporttjaitiics wjH not ^l\<^yf. n?e tjoj a^si^n to each 
kind of tree mentioned^ the part of this region in which 
it' most defights. "This much is ascertained, that they 
prevail more in the monhtainoos region than in the . 
other regions afateady li^escribed 

With these few generaliaing observations «pon the 
classification of soils; and With this imperfect deseriptioii> 
of the regions we have enumerated - and attempted ta 
i>ound^ I sbati leave that part of the subject, and go 
on, in my subsequent numbers^ to eomplete the promise 
M^hicb I made in the preliminary remarks to this essay. 
If I do not so regularly hereafter furnish my numbers, 
I hope the busy season of the spring will paUiab my 
Ombsion. ' Svlvanus. 

NOTE. 

I fir^t hazarded stating the idea of trees succeeding 
each other in consequence of the change of the soil^ in 
my second number and afterwards as the subject of treeg 
ocurred; upon my own observation and the observatioii 
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of some oldmch of my acquaintance.' A few 4ays ago^ 
I for the iirsl time, met with tft*e memoirs 6fi\ie Phila- 
delphia Agricaltoral Society, which Tiom various soilr* 
ces anrf high A'gricuUural authority, established the fact 
in ia manner,' not to Be'd^ubted. 'The honorable Rteiiard 
Peters labors the' subject handsomely,, and has collec- 
ted a greit varicljf of letter^ and- extract Ji to prove? the 
dHcurostahce. My ided of tfie regukir, gradtial arid uni- 
forni course of nature 'in Ae change of soUs; beiiig the 
Ifreat and leading cause (though certainly nqt ibe only 
cadso) of the su.dcession of tree's^ seems hot to occur to 
Mr. Peters oir alkyof hi3 highly intetlig^ntoorr^&pond- 
ents. He labors to prote by ihfe' atialogy of; trees, the ne- 
ite'ssity of a sWc^ssidii of crops. This do doubt is sound 
argnnfient, tod ambngtKe best modes of est^blishiog: the 
Necessity of a bhang^ ; but let the cbatige be niade-with 
s^onddiscretion according to thenatore of the plant sind 
of thesoiL : " ' 

Here follow some Extracts on the suhject; very much 
in point, to prove the Succession of Trees. 

Extract of a letter from John Adlum, Escjf. of H^yre 
de Gwcc, IVtarylwd, dated Sept. 16, 1807^ 
'^ As to your query respecting a rotation or succes- 
sion of forest' tree Sj X am as well sati^Qed Qf it in my 
own mind, as if I bad lived, to sec the whole change, 
for centuries back , iand althoogb ii ni'ay be difficult to 
give the information that may be satisfactory, I have no 
doubt that I, cOiild'Convince any person as to the fact, 
were be to travel over the country with me- I. first took 
tlie idea' in the summer of 1788, when I was isurveying 
lands south of the great bend. of Susquehanna, between' 
that river and the Delaware, in what is called the beech, 
and sugar maple country! In *the course of my survey, 
ing, I traversed. s6me places consiisting of a few acres 
each, growing red and white oak trees of an enormous ' 
size, none being less tban 16 feet in circumference, five 
feet above the ground^ and generally from 40 to 50 feet 
to the branches; some few red oaks were 22 feet in^ 



flnmrnCerence, and the white oaks 20 feet round. I wa» 
struck with astonishment to nieigt a few trees of the oak- 
kind, considering that I had not seen any for some weekt * 
After discovering the first few, I kept a look out fot^ 
jnore such places', and as well as 1 can remember, F 
found two nk)re o»f the same kind, containing trees of 
the same enormous si«e. ^JThe places mentioned wercr 
neaK the heads of'thf^Sasqnehanna and Delaware; and 
whetf the streams were small, I invariably found smaU 
bodies of very large hiemlock (pihus Abies Americana) 
trees (the prevailing timber) 'nea:r those places ; the re- 
mainder of the triees consisted of beech, sugar maple, 
witii a few white walnut^ white ash,' birch^ &c. but no 
oaks*? ' ' -'.••■- 

In those parts^of the country wliere ,the p^revailing 
timber consisted of sugar maple, beech, and birch, I ob- 
served large trees growing as it were on stilts, their roots 
bein^ ttlr(^e fee.t aboyei ttie ground, wbi^h treesf undpubt* 
ediy grew on old logs that bad either fallen with age, or 
^ad ji)eel> th^o^yn dayvvk by burr^ea^es^ and had rotted 
away frfra, the rpot?^ of ^bcs. tr^es. 

■ " The dunrips of oak aiid hemlock are generally in 
the mid$t of, or surroimded by, large bodies of beeob 
andftugar maple, and mixed with some^ash and a few 
virild cherry and hemlock trees. In some parts of the 
country, the prevailing timber is still hemlock on the 
sides of the hills and along streams. ^ 

^ From the circumstajnce of the great size df all the' 
oak trees growing in the spots noted above,- it appears 
tome that'most of the high country, including the head 
watersof the Delaware, Allegany, and Genessee rivers, 
was originally an oak country. The hemlock appears to 
have succeeded the oak, for there is still a considerable 
quantity of (hat timber over the face of the couutiyj 
but fromr the number of logs of it lying on the ground, 
and its visible decline, I think the beech, sugar maple, 
fcc. succeeded the hemlock, as tliey are the prevailing tim- 
ber at present. The timber that appears to me will tak« 
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l^lace of raUJothers ia the couittny befpipe i^^ctnimnc^d im 
th^ wWfe i|sb aqd wild cb^rry, Cor I ojiiierved that ajl pla* 
csp^ w^ere the h(^ooc|s have beei^ bio wp down; byluiirinM 
' canes for a umnber of jrears back, the yoapg grpwtli 
consists princip^]]^ of those twokiods oftrpei^, a^n4 tbo 
largest saplins of tjieip which I saw, were fuc ♦€» nine 
inches diarpeter. I soppose that the appeaucwee q{ ^io 
letter trees conyti^e^ced between twenty and thirty year^ 
Imek, counting from 1794 or 1795. Ther^ are several of 
those \yind falls \n the reipote parts of PeQR$yIv*ania aii4 
New York, Qcar the lioc di^ding the two States ; they! 
f rff geperally rgttb rarely 34tlis of a mile wide, and se-^ 
Veral miles in length, and m every one that I saw> ^and 
that did not appear to have happened more than fr6Bi30 
to ao years bapkj the ash and wild -cherry were tb^ jw-e- 
Vailing timber.'^ ^ 

jp^tract from apnblicatton of Rembrandt Pf ^le^ 

** Many of the cavitfes between these knolls are dry^ 
•thers are in a state of ponds, but an infinite nninber' 
containing morasses, which must originally ' have been ^ 
ponds supplied by springs whieh stilt flow at their bot^- 
toms, and filled in the coUrseof ages with a snecessioki 
of shell ish, and the decay of vegetables ; so that at pre<^ 
tent they are c'bvered ivith timber, and have been so with 
in the memory of mim. An old m%n, 'upwards of siKty^- 
informed us, that all the difference lie could remark- be* 
tween these morasses now, and what they were fifUf 
years ago, was, that then they were generally covered 
WITH FIBS, and now with beech. This was verified by 
Ibe branches and logs of fir which we found in digguigi^ 

** Judge Peters corroborates the fact in a variety. 
of ways. Among, other things he says, " My sojpi alsc^ \ 
brings to my recollection, that vyhen we surveyed thc^ * 
tract, called in old times the pine Tract, in Northampton 
county, a great number of ash tbees were ipterroixed 
with the present growth of oak and hickory.'? 
Dr. CaldweU observes, in a letter to Judge |[^eters. ^' The 
jpliowing fact I believe to be well kno^wn to many of the 



Unoit reptitaibte" ihSabitahts of ifew Jersey, fcfertark 
kracts of tjiat state are coVefcd entirely with forests 'dt 
'|>lne. if these Be fciit di/Wfi, anil the lisihd ilbt piit ini- 
'rtediateljr Undfeb cilTfiVattori, thiy are siicceede^ in a few 
years by i plentifiil growth of ybung" oaks.'* 

I feel gratified in being able to adduce such strong 
maxilliary testimony. 

' . .SYLVANU6. 

■ ON MANURES. \ 

As ttiaiiures cannot always be procured jfi sutficient 
tfiantities to d.ress all the land the farmer would wish, 
1 will put him in a way, from myown experience, by 
Wfaicb^ with a fewshiiUngs, and ajittlc; Ikboiir. he may 
<lressa& acre of land, or as many as he pleases. 

in sands and graved, buckwheat ploughed in whilp 
gr^en, is a good dressing. The land should be ploughed 
in the fall, and hid op in ridges, to bring the land into 
a .fine tilth ; harrowed ^and plougbecl in,lhe sprmg ; anil 
in the beginiiicg of May should be sown with a bushel 
and a half of buckwheat, and harrowed in. In July, 
ivheh in full bloom, it should be well rolled and plough* 
ed in, in broad jands. When this is done, fhere will 
jsome appear above ground^ between t6e furrows, ihiit 
;tbc plough did not cover. This must be stuck down 
with an iron instrument, like a padJie or paving slid- 
vcl ; and let it lie in that state for a month. 

lii this tiiiie it will sindke 60 as to be seeri' a ^i*eat Way, 
Tike i'jdan'gft(n, knd as it is a gr^'en dressing, it wii! 
iiiiicfify rot in ihe grJound, Ttie iiext thing is to 'hdj*rdiv 
it ih; thliii plough ^iid sow wheat in broad Id-nds. If 
rou. have a good crop of &uck- wheat, it ivilf Be a goofct 
ile^s'sifig f4r'th>iee*yfearitf. 

• '^tiSs'gteatiiiiprbveK of land is such ^ fri^ttd* t6 itie 
^fiiriifer, that' if its Va/ue Was moi-e gcnef illy known, 
^Ic i^ihdd i^ould be inbte practised. 

dhvfer pidujgfhed in, is a good green ^resslhg. iTob 
Wf^y iaoitf tl»« fiyit^rop ; ^Bud if y<iu have*a g^od secatJ4 
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erop, do not be afraid of piougtiing it in,, as it will fully 
repay you in your crop of wlieajt. It should b^ rolled 
and ploughed in the same Way. as the buck wheat After 
.it has lain some time to rot, you may harrow iii 
your wheat, for it should not be ploughed again as 
directed for the buckwheat. ' , 

Thbrougli ploughing, in a great measure, supplies 
the want df manure, by ke^pmg the earth irt a Kiose 
state, ready for the reception of atmospherical influence. 

It is much more profitable to increase the fruitfulness 
of land by tillage than by dung; because only a per- . 
tain quantity of dung can oftentimes fee had, the pro- . 
duce of ten acres, being scarcely sufficient to duiig one; 
whereas the particles of the ekrtb m'ay be divided and 
subdivided. The benefit that can be procured fi-om dung 
is therefore limited ; whereas, no bounds can be set to 
the advantages which arise froni tillage. 

Mr. Evely, quoting Sir Hn^h Piatt, says, that if you 
take a certain quantity of evert the liiost barren earth 
you can find, reduce it to a fine powder, knd expose it 
for a year to the vicissitudes and changes of the sea* 
sons and the influences of the heavens, it wril acquire 
such a generous und masculine pregnancy, within that 
period, as to be able to receive any foreign plants from 
the. farthest Indies, and to cause all vegetables to pros- 
per in the most exalted degree, and to bear their fruits 
as kindly with us as they do in their natural cHniates. 

We are to suppose these foreign plants to have their 
.idue degrees of heat and moisture given them! . To 
what shall we ascribe ^his great fertility ? To the 
great division of the particles of the earthy ancj the 
multiplication of their surlaces. ; . 

By thus pulverizing the earth, adds he, it is founjBl ' 

. tliat soils maybe so altered from their former nature, 

as to render the harsh and most uncivil clay, < bsequi- 

ous to the husbandman, and to brin*]; forth roots and 

plants, which otherwise require the lightest and hoU 

slowest .mould. , lJ[^ennsyL Fix^mcr;*, 
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Richmond jgricvltural Sockttf. 

At a meeting of.tlie Richmond Society for promo** 
ling Agriculture^ held on the second ixutant : 

The corresponding Committee, who were required 
by a resolution of the last meeting, to make a report 
ttpeeiiying the particular objects to which the attention 
of the Society should be directed, and the best means of 
obtaining information thereon, did, in conformity to the 
buid resolution, submit to the Society, a number of 
queries; which being read and considered, were, aftet 
^ome amendments and additions, approved, and ordered 
to be published. 

They arc now published, under a hope, that the per- 
sons qualified to give information on any of the subjects 
to ivhich they relate, wilt consider themselves as indi- 
vidually culled on to communicate to the Society, for 
^he public benefit, the results of their observation and 
experience. 

The object of the society is to collect from every 
quarter and to diffuse all the information which.has a 
tendency to promote tlie Agriculture of Virginia. 
it is weU known that there arc in various parts of this 
state, individuals distinguished for their industry, skill 
atid success, in the cultivation of the earth. Know- 
ledge however can be imparted by oral communication 
but to a. few ; and the beneficial influence of individual 
practice, however judicious and profitable, must be con* 
fined within very narrow limits— To remedy this evil, 
the society proposes to collect all the practical' Agricui^ 
tural knowledge of the country, and to convey it to the 
public in the way which may be deemed most conducive 
to the general welfare. In this undertaking they call 
for, and confidently expect, the aid of all whose studies, 
and labors enable them to add to, or improve the public 
6t<»ckof Agricuiturai information. 

GEORGE HAY, SccVy. 
April 7,1811. 
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QUERE 

1st. The best mode of restoring worn out land^fifFing 
lip guHies, and bringing it in order for (be plowgli. 

2nd. The best rotation of crops in which Incfian 
corn, wheat and clover are included. 

dd. Do. In which tobacco^ wheat aiKf clover are isela- 
ded, 

4th. Do. for a sandy soil inclu^ling Indian corn. 

5th. Do, for a clayey soil inchiding vyhcaft. 

6th. The best rotation of crofxsj^ for jkxw^ lanrfj>> with 
.a notice af the particlar soils. 

7th. The beat mode of preventing lands under the 
plough from washings. 

8th. The comparative adv?jtntages and disadvanta- 
ges of the two systems^ that of inclosing foF the purpose, 
ofexcluding stock,, or keeping: a large stock — which will 
produce the greatest anairal pro&t, and whkh will tend 
most to the improvement of the soil 

9th. The best method practicable on a Targe scale, or 
bringing exhausted lands into a condition to bring clover. 

10th, The best mode of clearing new land, and b^ii^g- 
ingit in order for eultivatioo. 

\ 11th. How are broom straw oW fklds best, brought 
into cultivatfon ; how is the broom-straw most efiectu-. 
ally eradicated, and reduced into maaure- 

12th. The best rotation of crops for river low 
grounds, in which wheat,, corn, and clover are included. 

13th. Is there any ameliorating crop tliat can be culti- 
Tated between a corn and a wheat crop with advant^ige. 

I4th. The comparative advantages and disadvanta- 
ges of wheat and tobacco as the principal crop, taking 
into account, in each case, the distance from market. 

15th. Whether Indian corn, can be cultivated year 
after year on the same land with advantage, and to what 
species of soils is this mode of cultivation best suited ? 

16th. The best method of preparing land for Indian 
corn and cultivating it 

17th. The most efiFectual mode of protecting Indiatt 
corn, after clover lay, from the worm. 
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Idtb. itiow IB wheat most effiectiially' projected, 
^gaint the Hessian fly. 

I9th. The advantages and disadvantages of deep 
ploughing, and what soil is it best suited to ? 

20th. Do- of Coultering. 

21st The comparative advantages of fall, winter/, 
and spring, plonghing for Spring crops. 

22nd. A rotation of crops in which annual legumi- 
nous plants foHowIiKlian corn and precede wheat 

23d. Which is the best preparation for wheat, a; 
fallow or clover lay. 

24th. The best method of securing wheat against 
the weev^il. 

^ 25th. Is there any annual leguminous crop that can 
be cultivated to advantage upon a large scale in a ro- 
tation of crops. 

26th. Can Barley becultivatedta advantage, on a 
large scale in a rotation of crops— To wbatsoils and si- 
tuation is it best suited. 

27th. Which is to be preferred, winter or Spring Bar- 
ley, and in what parts of the country. 

28th. On what lands and in what courses of crops^ 
can bats be cultivated to the greatest advantage. 

29th. What varieties of wheat arc preferred in any 
particular district; to what Soils are they respectively 
best suited. 

30th. Do. as to Indian Corn. 

31st A notice of the diseases of vi^heafe that are 
most injurious, the preventatives and remedies. . * ^ 

32. What species of grain is found to exhaust Lands . 
in the greatest degree, and a comparative estimate of . 
the expence bf cultivation and pi-oduct 

33 in what sods and situations can Rye be cuUi-?» 
vated to the greatijst advantage; in what modej and 
in what rotation of. crops, and what is the most profita- 
ble application of it. ; : '^ 

34th Will Rye yield a profit if sown io the Aatomni. 
and fed pfli' in the Spiing ; and to what species of stock 
is it best suited? ' ■ : 
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8Mk The soil and cukare thst nrt best suited to hemp> 
the expence and product 

96th. A detailed account of the whole management of 
hemp, from the preparation of thegrourid to the dfes^. 
ing it^ and preparing it for marketx^an estimate of the 
•xpenee and product 

Srtb. Do. as to Flar. 

dSth. Ditto as to Cottod. 

39tfa. The best mode of draining SM^attip land#/and 
converting them into meadow. * 

* 40th. How are watched meadotirs best formed, and 
"what soils and sitdations in the middle and lower coun- 
try can be improved in this way with advantage? 

41st Is there any method by which lucerne, clover, ot 
]and under tillage^ can be watered with advantage, id 
those districts of country ? 

42d. Are embankn»ents practicable en an extended 
scale on the larger rivers, above or below tide water; 
and the mode of forming them ? 

4Sd. What green fbo^ is best suited to cattle in the 
Hunter, and early in the &pring, which will best answ.er 
the eicpence of cultivation? 

44th. Have lucerne, saintfoio, vetches or cichory/ been 
cultivated by any person to a considerable extent, and 
ii^ith what success ? 

45. Ditto as to cabbages, parsnips, carrots and pump- 
kins, in a course of field cultivation for the use of cattle. 

46th. What sdils and situations are best suited for 
turnips^ ; which is the best mode of cultivatif^g them 
for the use pf stock on a large scale; how are <^y 
best preserved, and which is the best application of them. 

47th. Which is the best method of securing a large' 
Crop of clover Hay. 

4Sth To what kind of stock is it best suited.' 

49th. The fonningand management of timotbj' mea- 
dows ; will they succeed in the lower country, and uti-- 
der what circumstancca 

^ SOth. Are there an v other meadpw grasses that are* 
jfco be preferred to timothy, and iq vxh^t soils. 



Slst. WHI biirnct answer vvhen cultivated on an ex- 
tended scale ; %vhat soils is it best -suited to ; bow is it |0 
be cultivated, and what is the best application of it 

52nd. The comparative advantages anddisadvan^a^ 
ges of the use of i%orses and mules in husbandry, and th^ 
soils and situations to which they are respectively best 
suited. 

53d. Do. of horses and oxen. 

S4feh. The best preventatives and cnre of flie dis- 
eases among horned cattle called the bfoody murrain—* 
Ihe history of its origin and progress in this country, and 
whether it is more contagious in one district than anotherl 

SSth. The causes and cure of the disease among 
Horses called the j^ellow water— -Is it contagious^ and 
under what circumstances. 

56th. The diseases of she^p how are they best guard- 
ed against and what are the remedies. 

' 57th. The bqst breeds of cattle, sheep or hogs in. 
anv particular district, are there any situations to 
which they are better siiitcd than other?^— and is 
there any particular system of irianagement to which 
the different breeds are respectively best suited ? 

SStli. The best mcansof increasing the stock of shei^p. 
To what soil? and situations are they best suited? 

59th. The most advantageous mode of raising and fat. 
tcning hogs within inclosures, 

60l;h. Will the practice of shutting up cattle, and sup- 
plying thena with green fpod in the growing seasons, in- 
stead of turning theqi put to pasture, answer in thia 
country? Has the experiment ever been tried, and to 
whAit situations is it best suited? 

G3cL The mpst beneficial application of Plaster, and to 
what soils it is befst suited, 

61st. The quantity of plaster sufficient to manure 
2in acre — Hovv often should it be repeated ; with a speci- 
fication of the soils to which it has been applied. 

63d. Is there any species of fossil manure that can be 
fpupd in large quantities in the Middle Country, and 
that can be used to advantage. 



64th. I« marie (properly so called) to be found in tlie 
upper country, has it ever be^n used as a manure, ani 
xvith what success, 

6Sth. Has marie ever been used in the lower coun- 
try. Have the stratar of shells that abound there ever 
been found beneficial as manure ? . 

66tli. Will Green Crops raised and turned in bj'^ the 
plough improve the land, and. will the improvement be 
equal to the expence — What plants are best suited to 
this purpose, and the mode of cultivation ? 

67th Which is the best method of turning straw, and 
co^n stalks into manure ? 

68th. How is the greatest quantity of manure to be 
obtained from Stock in the winter, due attention being 
paid to keeping them in order? 

69th.. Is the practfce of folding cattle and sheep in 
the Summer, on the whole, advantageous or otherwise, 
and what are the particular advantages, or disadvan- 
tages of it, as well with reference to the stock as the 
land ; to what soils is it best suited ? 

70tlL The best application of manure in a rotation of 
of Crops in which wheat and indian corn are in« 
eluded. 

71st. Do. where tobacco and wheat are cuUivated^~, 
due attention being paid to the nature of the soil in each 
itistance. 

72liid. Is manure applied with most advantage in a 
fresh state, or after it has gone through a fermentation ? 

73d. The best mode of raising large quantities of ma- 
nure from fattening Hogs— Can straw be used for lit^ 
ter in large quantities without injury to the hogs ? 

74th. Are farm pens for stock in the winter on the 
<vhole beneficial, and what is the best plan for construct- 
ing them? 

75th. Does plaster when combined with other* ma- 
nures remarkably increase their effects? 

The best management of Orchards 

76th. Do. of a Dairy Farm— is the Dairy a profita- 
ble object to be attended to on a large scale, and in 
, what situations ? 
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77th, Whether Arable Lands can be converted into 
grazing farms with an increase of profit and in what si- 
tuations? 

78(;h, The kinds of ploughs that arc used in differ- 
ent districts^ are there any lately introduced that have 
peculiar advantages, and what are they ? 
. 79th. I)a as to Threshing Machines, Waggons, 
Carts and Implen>ents of Agriculture in general. 

80th. The best mode of extirpating the Wild Garlic, 
and other trotiblesome weeds. 

8lst. .What improvement can be made on our pre* 
sent inclosures^-Can live hedges be raised, from what 
plants, and will they form a sufficient fence — To what 
soils and situations are tliov best suited ? 

8;2nd, A source of any improvement in husbandry or 
the management of rwrai affairs in any district 

83d. Whether in any particular part of the country 
the system of husbandry is iiMi>roving, and in what 
the improvement consists? 
. 84th Do. whether it is dccUning, aod in what respect. 

The quantity of seed, wheat and other small grain 
proper for an acre, with a reference, to the soil and time ^ 
for sowing. Do. of Clover Seed. 

lEnquiter.Jl 
.. Numerous as are the above Queries, the greater part 
of them are nevertheless highly important It is hoped 
they will attract the attention of the practical Farmers 
and Planters of our Country. — The Editor will be happy 
to aflFord a place to their Lucubrations in the Jgr'tcidlu. 
red Museum, 

POTATOES 

Preferable to a Summer Falloio for Wheat^ 

Extract of a letter from the Revd. Samuel Austin, of 

Worcester, to the Editor of the Medical and-Agricul* 

tural Register, dated Worcester, (Mass.) February 

24, 1806. 

" There is one species of husbandry, not in general 

practice, in which I hav<? made^sonrc experiments with 
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considerable success ; that is, to substitute a crop of po- 
tatoes in thfe room of a summer fallow* as a preparation 
for Wheat. Wheat is doubtless the best and most pro- 
fitable grain that can be raised. No species of vegeta- 
ble adds so much ornament to a country, and none af. 
fords a more essential or gratefiil part of that aliment by 
which human nature is preserved. The potatoe also is a 
valuable root. For the horse it is an excellent and health- 
ful substitute, for the green grass which he crops in his 
summer pasture, and seems nearly indispensable to be 
united widi his dry winter fodder, to preserve him from 
those diseases to vyhich he is so exposed in the cold 
season. Every intcitigent farmer knows its v^Iuirfor 
feeding bis swine, his sheep and his cattle; and no 
crop is more sure or more easily raised ; none is so 
plentiful. Warm, loomy land, and s%cb is the greatest 
|)art of this Commonwealth, well manured, will yield 
three hundred busliels to the acre. They may be taken 
off, if planted in season, by the middle of September, and 
the ground will be in the best situation to put in im- 
mediately a crop of wheat. This is altogether better than 
summer fallowing, and the crop of potatoes is a clear 
saving. I have in this way, had 25 bushels of niost ex- 
cellent winter wheat on the acre. I have now a piece 
of land under wheat according to thrs mode of manage*, 
ment, which is of so promising an appearance as to be 
noticed with special attention by my neighbors.— The 
land ought to have an early fall ploughing, if tmder a 
binding sward, and tlie potatoes should be hoed twice. 
If this mode of agriculture should go into general prac- 
tice, the probability is, that it would add materially to 
the prosperity of our country. 

* Summer tilling ; or letting land rest from one crop 
without being seeded. # 

PamTED FOR AND PqBLISHKB BY DAVID WILEY. 

Ihncc f^ 2.bO for twenty four Number s. 
To be paid in advance. 
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For the AgrictiituTxil JUuscum. 

OV tHE CUtTURB OF FLAX. 

Mavi^jg observed several articles in the Museum, oii 
the Cuitivation of Hemp, and its preparation by th^ 
Agticulturalists to render it marketable, I send you irt 
itletail the Management of the Flax Crop in the North df 
Bngland. Whether the same course is pursued there, 
with that followed by the Irish, or in Germany, I cannot 
€ay — or even whether the one I have observed be 
among the best; yet, as it is followed in a district of (Coun- 
try where the manufacture of linen (particularly th« 
strong and serviceable kind) is carried on to a considl 
erable extent, it may therefore be not unacceptable to 
some of 3'oar readers. 

A deep and rich loam, or that kind of soil which often 
marginates rivers, and appears to have been formed by 
the deposition of their waters, is generally preferred to 
all others for this crop ; and indeed it is seldom found to 
answer the farmers expectation when sown upon other 
land. Land which has lain for some years in grass is ac* 
counted the best ; it is not unfrequently, however, sown 
upon arable land, when the soil is good, dry, and friable, 
and free from weeds. The kind cultivated is the linunl 
usitatissimura, and of that variety termed the blue or 
lead coloured. Whether sown upon land that has beeii 
in grass, or , upon wheat stubbtie,. it seldom receiveti 
more, than one ploughing; altho' good management! 
would direct that if sown on arable or cultivated land 
it'ou'glit to be well pulverized and freed from weedgt 
by a previous fallow. The land is seldom if ever ma- 
jiured immediately for this crop, probably from the fear 
cf introducing a fresh stock of weed3 «o detnmeutd 

4» 
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and injdriaiis to it. The time of sowing is May, the 
particular time depending much upon the season, and 
state of the. soil) whieb should neither be wet nor dry, 
but when tlie surface can be reduced as fine as that of 
H garden bed; every clod the size of an egg ought 
to be broken, for much of the value of the crop depend* 
ing on the regularity ^f the i^ccd vegetating, too mueli 
attention cannot be had (o weed on putting it ia Two 
bushels of seed are usualiy sown upon an acre-^ 
the seed covered by the harrow, and in some cascsy the 
larger lumps jor clods, are by garden or liaiid-rakes 
drawn into the furrovVs. Weeding is an operation vvhicli 
ought to be, and there, is carefully performed, and on 
^vbich much depends ; hence the care as to the state the 
land is in, which is sown with the crop. A dry seasoii 
after sowing, sometimes causes the plants to come 
up in two crops, in which case, or when by mismanage- 
ment the crop is too tUn on the ground, it is irrepara- 
bly injured; for such is the nature of this plant, thai 
wherever it stands Uncrovi^ded, at the root, wherever it 
raises its head above others \vhich siuToiind it, it shootsr 
out lateral branches, and loses its upward tendency. 
The goodness of the crop on the contrary, depends tipuni 
the plants rising evenly with only one stalk or stem, 
froift the root to the seed ; for at whatever height it 
ramifies, there the length of the Zinc or flax fibre termi- 
tiates; the branches being worked off in dressing^. 
A full and even crop upon the ground, is therefore 
desirable, to obtain which every due precaution is ta- 
ken, such as sowing a full quantity of seed, harrowing 
the land fine, and breaking those clods, which cause 
the seeds that fall upon them to rebound, and form a 
circle round it, leaving a vacancy in the centre, which: 
encourages an early ramification in the plants. Hence^ 
arises the disadvantages from a second vegetation, 
where those plants which-are most forward, overtop tho 
others, shootout their side branches, which injure the. 
under gro\vtb, as well as the plants which bear them. 
The young plants jjeuig rery teuder^ aod liable tw 



he injured by Spring frosts, will cause the Coltivator to 
be more attentive to the advance of the Season, than 
the ^wncof sowing; judging, as it is prudent in many 
other cases, by the progress of vegetation in trees, op 
shrubs which are slow in foliating. Should not the crop 
of Flax promise well at the time for weeding, the farmer 
seldom bestows that cxpence upon it ; believing it better 
to sow the ground in TiJrnips, or some othe^: crop, which 
the season admits of being substituted in lieu thereof. 

The flax crop is there usually fit for pulling towards 
the end of the month of July, or early ip August, some- 
what depending on the quality of the Flax wanted. The 
Une being best when the Flax is pulled after the s^ed i^ 
completely formed^ but before it is ripe. If the Flax id 
suffered to stand until its seed is matured, it is of an ia* 
ferior quality ; the fibre is har$b, and the linen manufac- 
tured from it neither bleaches with the same facilltj', nor 
acquire^ the. same degree oi whiteness with thai pulled 
earli^. 

They reap, or more properly ptdl the Flax, by grasp- 
ing tliQ full sised plants in. one band near tlie top, and, 
either pulling them up, or breaking them off near the 
roots; the other hand receives the handluls as pulled^ 
until ai; much is gathered as both hands can hold. Some 
of the short or underling Elax is tbeq pulled, and fp^medT 
ipto a band for binding these snlall shcavesi. After thiii 
the small sheaves are collected together and carried to 
the watering pit, in which they are completely immersed 
s^nd trodden down, after which they are covered with 
sods or turf of gjass, or any thing which will admit o? 
being loaded, for the puirpose of keeping the FIax*co.ver^ 
cd by water. This is a process which requires great 
care and management, for if it is suffered to rise above, 
the surface of the w;iter, the quality of the Flax is con* 
siderably injured. The time \yh\ch tjjey suffer Flax t(K 
lie in the pit depends on the state of the weather, the. 
l^ind of water, or other circumstances. It must lie ui^- 
til the stem is rotten, but whilst the fibre of the bar^ 
^fpams uniryure^^ which requires ii^e^ueAt t^i^s jpoij* 
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handlings, and^ as it is said^ much skill to ascertain: iiir 
deed they say that long practice alone can enable a per^ 
son to judge correctly on this point. In that climate 
howerer tt|e steeping usually continues about ten days-: 
sometinftes extending to a fortnight 

Prom the. pit in which it has been steeped, the Flax 
is removed to ^ meadow, from nhich' tlie grass ha«5 
been recently cut, where the sheaves are untied and the 
Flax evenly spread^ so as to cover about as much ground - 
as it was raised upon. Here it is suffered to lay until 
the woody substance of the 5tem, separates freely from: 
tile filament^ of the Flax, the latter remaipinguninjur^ 
ed. Hence this process termed ^^ rating^ like tb^t of 
steeping depends much upo|i the weather> r^quiiing the 
daily ol^servation of an experienced Flax grower, to • 
ensure the maximum of success. Should the weather 
be unfavorable to the drying of the Flax when sufiici^ 
ently rated^ which is frequently the case in that moist ' 
climate, it is gathered into small conical heaps^ resting 
on its butt or bottom ends to dry. After ibis is effected^ 
it is carried %o t^e barn or other place where it is secured 
from the weather. 

In preparing the Flax for the market ^tis necessary 
to separate the woody part from the filament, or exterior' 
covering of the plant, of wlrfch the flax consists. This 
is by an operation termed swingling,' well known ii|^ coun- 
tries where ^lax is raised. In the part of England refer- 
red to, it is generally performed by persons following it' 
as a business, and who travel froin place to place for that- 
purpose; and as they are generally well skilled in the 
quality of the article ; they are also employed by the 
ftirmers to superintend both the " steeping and rating** 
of the crop. To effect this process of swingling, the' 
stubborn stems are first mangled or broke in an instru- 
ment called a break ; after which ihh woody part is s^. 
parated fro^ the long fibre by beating it ove^ the edge 
of a stout board or slab, with a kind of wooden broad axe 
or sabre, formed instrument ; and from time to time' 
drawing^out the low, or broken filaments by means of a* 



coarse Iiedde. By this ^ernate use of the smagVmg 
knife, and heckle, most of tj^ woody fragjnepntg, thei^ 
caHed sbive or shivers, ar« got out/ part of the to W or 
brokien filament removed, aii4 the article got into % 
ftate, fit for the ^^lax dresser and folded^into J^uqdles 
for sale, 

Wljqat basf<3jr many years becq a v^ry considerable v- 
tide of husbandry in the United States^ Its impprt- 
ance is daily becoming more manifest-^tbe culture of 

, Tobacco is everywhere giyipg ws^y toit-<^Itijnu$t, 

-. tbereforf, be highly advantageous to the Farmer to 
obtain every information that ^ill tend to render his^ 

* Ubours most effectual. With this vjew the following 
letter ^1)4 observations on the disease^ of wheats are. 
seleqted fron the Farmers Magazine. 

pK THE DISBJASES OP WHEAT* 

siH ■" ' \ ^ 

' The pnravorqblc idea entertained by Sir Jolm Sin- 
clair, in the result of his. inquiries ' respecting the 
causes qr milde^ and other diseases in wheat^ in so 
f^ir as the same are attributed to the heavjr manuring 
^nd full seeding pf the grouncij^ occasions me tq trquhle 
j.ou with tWs Icttpr. 

It may justly be considered i^s a truism, that lie who . 
sows sp?iringly, will re^p. sparingly; and whatever, 
ideas may be entertained, i^i theory, respecting muck^ , 
i^ has, in practice, been invariably fo\ind the great 
desideratum for rendering fields permanently fertile, . 
J^irae, marl, shelly sand, and all calcarous sul^stances, 
have po^vcrful effects on tlieir first appUcittion; feut whep . 
rvepeated, unless accompanied with vegetable manure,, . 
prove but feeble enrichers of exhausted ground; and ac* 
cordingly, it is an object of the first importanoe with 
every practical farmer, to increase the quantity, and 
Improve the quality of t{iis most valuable article, as 



jnoch asposstbre. A&.every essential good may be pajv.. 
verted ta a bad purposeythece is no doubt that e?teess io 
dang or seed has at times prai^d hortful ; but where one 
a,cre si:drera frotn getting too much of either; a hundred- 
acres suffer from reoeiviogtoo liuk« It must be obvioust 
to eyery attentive observer, that,' were the manure 
labour ai4d.see.d, which, in a large proportion of the coun* 
try, are stretched over too ^reat a breadth of ground^ 
confined to two thirds and, in no^any places, to one half 
of the extentf the fields would be much more productive 
than they are ; and it is owing to the 6ver frugal nranneir- 
in which manures of all sorts are generally administeredj, 
that so many weak crops, ojr rather effigies of crop^ 
appear, and fands revert so ^pidiy tot. their former 
Hmproducttve. state. 

As the disorder whieb befel the wheatorop or last season^ 
Tps^ uncommonly striking and severe, it is no wonder 
th^t the feelings of true patriotism were roused, and 
every possible method tried to investigate the cause of' 
the evil, andt^i^fiiidoul^an antidote againsj^its malignant 
attacks in future. In such cases, however, great cautio^ 
is always reqpisite, ledt by endeja^vx>uring to avoid one 
evil we fallinto agrei^r. Thin light crops,^ are witlv 
out doubt, less lis^ble to suffer by heavy raios and moist 
filoody weather than weightier ones ; but would it, oa 
this account be advisable to regulate our cultivation by 
such a standard? Certainly not ; at any rate, so far as 
my observation went, the thin light crop of last seasoa 
did nojt escape more than the heavier ones. Thedimina- 
^ve heads on weak stalks, as well as the larger ones, 
on stronger stalks, in parts of fields where the crop was 
thinner, were no better filled then where tlie crop was . 
qlose and weighty ; a striking instance of which occurred 
in one of my fields of about fourteen acres, where, fron^^ 
variety of soils, and different preparations, both descrip* 
tions were conspicuous. EJeven acres were sown oa 
the 16th and ITth October, after potatoes and drilled,i 
beans; and three acres on the 22d and 23d February 
following, after turnips. Eight bushels of a partioiala^ 



«ma1} variety 6t liondon seed was sovpti bn tfbout twa 
and a'half aere^ i»f pot^tofe ground^ and also seven bUsheU 
of Xenilsh seed ^n potatoe grouud &cyoj.n4ng that sown 
with wheat froiii London: the remainder Of the ground 
being seeded with Kentish wheat once sown in this 
country. The plants from the London seed blEiirded 
equall}'^.and as soon as they appeared above gfround 
fully satisfied me, that, through the inattention of my 
servant too much seed had been given. The crop 
being obviously too thick> and screened on the west by 
a low hedge row of trees was lodged soon after shooting.; 
and, as the head was short, small and soft^ even wfaep 
•cut, I laid my account with a poor return, and gave up 
all thoughts of tiding tlie produce as seed for next seasqn* 
It was however, carefully kept by itself, and threshed 
out in February, when, to ^ly astonishment there wer^ 
twenty six bolls two firlots of marketable grain, and 
six firlots of an inferior quality. The produce being so 
(much above expectation, I was induced to sow a bolt 
of it after turnips, as a further trial next seasoa The 
•seven bushels that came from Kent being sown of o 
{>roper thickness, yielded stronger stems, and lodged less, 
than the former; but, tbough apparently a better crop, 
did not return so much by two bolls per acre; and as for 
ihe produce of the rest of the field, it came three and 
ai half bolls short per acre, whether after potatoes or 
beans; that ai'ter beans beirig more soft and shrivelled 
^an what was after potatoes, though it had the'advan- 
4a^e of the deepest soH, which had been equally well 
longed .a0 the oth^r parts the preceding year. Indeed- 
4he mosit gravelly and thin parts of the soil, in every, 
.field which I inspected, uniformly produced the hardest 
liead, and best filled grain ; and is a strong proof of the 
Iktle effect the dix)ught had in promoting the malady, as 
iwell as the little relief to be obtained by thin sQwing, 
or wiibboidiDg manure. In my field the produce in 
turnips was better in quality, though less in quantity than 
%fier potatoes; but fully morof than after drilled bcansv 
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The Mgriar plfenotneBon of ivholeBddg in particular 
districts bemginstaotaneoUBly deprived of vegetattoa/ 
appears from many circnmatances, to have been ^ce«« 
sioned by the eledrie fluid Which lihe clouds at that 
]:ieriod emitted in remarkable cjuantities ; particularly 
when we reflect that no other meaiiSj Iiitherlo eiEperf« 
enced was conipeteiU to titat c0eet, except frosi). and it 
is evident that frost could not bav^e accomplished i^hat 
iookplace, without manifest injury toy if not totd d«#iruei^ 
tion of various other kinds of erops^ cfSpedaUy potatoes> 
which though liable to damag^e from even slfg;bt degrees 
of frosty escaped without the smallest blemisb As ta 
the partial injury which the wheat crop in general expert 
enced, it. seems to have proceeded from an excess oX 
unfavourable filling weather, as a continuation of.easteiv 
ly hazy fogs never fail to retard the filling process, ai^ 
times partially to arrest conception and maturation, and 
ifi bring rust and a dusky hue on all plants not in vigor* 
ous growth, which aflterwai*ds become a prey to animals 
that take possession of thsm. Heavy sho\yers have the 
same effect ; and, even in moist dotidy wcatiier, gmu» 
is never fully matured.- These causes combined^ contino* 
ing to operate for several weeks as was tlie case last 
season were sorely sufficientr to accomplish (excepting 
the mortal blow alluded to as proceeding from eleci^ricity^ 
all that took place without the aid of fungi maggotSy 
&c; which seemingly were conequenoes rather than 
causes of disease. Neither does it appear that n<ueh 
could be ascribed to the effects of puti'id eifl^ia arising 
from the ground. However ingenious this theory may 
be, it is not quite consonant with the sound, oribodor 
doctrine usually noted in the Farmers Magazme. 
The probability rather is, that the: meliorated state of 
the soil from being moistened after a long period of 
warm weather, fkd yielded an excess of nutriment ia 
U degree somewhat similar to what pre vent^ the filling 
of grain growing on dunghills, as well as the rank tofts 
often seen in fields, neither of whid) ever fill perfediji^ 
In all these cases, the impediment so obviously owing 
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to execss of bburishment, as'tTicj^raih is aftiAys Better 
or %vorse filled, in proportion to the degree of liixuri- 
ijnce that appears. Besides, did the failurein these inC 
«^ances originate from pestilential vapours, how could 
the surrounding corns escape ? And if the snioke thai 
arises from the ground, when warmed and moistened; 
^Vas possessed of deleterious powers, what w6uld be 
the fate of tender barids in the months of May and June, 
when more of that vapbiir appears than at any other 
season of the year ? Even the blotches, rust and fungi, 
seen on exuberant foliage, seem as likely to be forniedf 
bv the action of the atmosphere upon the ex^udings and 
perspiiation of plauts, as is observable upon pfants du^ 
ring severe frost, as from any vegetative principle draw- 
ing cxistance from plants. In the case of la^t season,' 
much of the mischief has been ascribed to drought, from 
the crop being thereby affected before the commence- 
ment of rains. Nothing, however, fcame within hiy ob- 
serration^ nor has taken place since, which warrants snchr 
A conclusion; the grain on the driest parts of u\l ficlds^ 
in thi^- neighbourhood liaving been better filled than 
itfiose on deep earthy soils. Oats suffer sooner, and 
more, by heat,' tlwn any other grain; and yet we 
find those raised on' the driest ground meal best. 

A great degree of luxuriance is always urifavoi*aBlc 
io the iHlil^ of ^ra'.n, as supferabundant nutriment, by 
itoo Wghly fostering the stems aiid foliage, not only' 
postpones the stage of filling, bat retard^ the* process 
af the sap or mncilagc in iti* conversion into grain. 
, Few iseasons have been more favourable to vegetation 
* than the months of May and June last. Crops of all 
kinds throve in an uncommon manner; and at thc'cnd' 
of July, when the rains began to fall, the heated g^owid 
became so ameliorated by the moisture, 'as to yield mi- 
triment iii no small degree detrimental to the matura- 
tjod'of grain. This circumstance, and the long contiaa- 
iricB of most unfavorable weather afterwards, were 
abtittdantly sidScient, without the aid of putridity^ tal 
-€8001 all that eame to pass* Besides; theui'urf d state ^f 
" ^ 44 
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mast other planU ai that jiferiod, tends greatly to con- 
firm this opifUon ; fO|:> bad ihl^ supposed putrid qaali^ 
existed to any extent in the ^tmpsphere, other plants hs 
well as corns, would have felt its baneful effects. 
. It is worthy of nqjtiee, tljat excessive luxurijince seU 
clond proves advantageous to the crop ; and that jis oftei^ 
promoted by a friableness in the soil, or a volatile qual. 
ity in the naanure— -though neither of them, nor evea 
both combined, are adequate to the production of 
weighty crops, while other preparations operate re- 
versely. Theory has too much influence in formiiig^ 
systems, without attending to their bearings and con-, 
sequences. The long partiality shewn in favor of clo^ 
ver len, as a preparatory step for a wheat crop, aricf 
the antipathy entertained against potatoes as a 
cleaning crop, are proofs that farmers arc too often 
misled by improper systems and incorrect opinions. \ 
wheat crop after clover, especially if the clover was 
sown with a crop^ for which the land had not beea 
summer fallowed, rarely succeeds ; and if it does sue-. 
eeed,.the benefit gained may justly be reckoned inferior. 
to what might, have been obtained from taking a crop 
of oats ; whilst the soil will^ in the latter case, be in a^ 
much more superior condition. With regard to pota- 
toes, I am glad to remark^ from the communications to^ 
Sir John Sinclair, that, it appears juster notions are 
now prevalent as to the utility of this crop than form- 
erly.. Wheat after potatoes is found less liable to dis- 
ease than * after fallow or beans, and equally produfctive. ' 
The experience of half a century, every year of which 
I have sown wheat after potatoes, enables me to speak 
with. precision in favor of that mode of culture, having 
rarely, if ever, observed, that in following it, imperfect 
grain was obtained, whilst in four instances out of iiy^ 
the. produce was .greater than procured in any o\het 
w^y. The straw of ail grain which succeed pot^toes^. 
especially that, of wheat is peculiaaiy clean, stiff and. 
tougb, standing the luill much better than what is raised, 
in aby othci: method ; hence it is plain; that wheat after 
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potatoes^ continues ia a:;h>ahhy sUiie^, iirh^Q. o^)rer 
vvibeat is diseased aad, debilitated ; a^d pf cour$e th«i 
culture of potatoes must be viewed as one of 'the. bes$ 
preparations /or \yhe^t,witlx. \vbjch we ar^ 9Qquainted«. 
I have long regretted, that frgm potatoes npt keeping 
pyer one sejjtspn, the culture of tbat yaluj^ble root 
^iipulct have been less fallowed than o.ther crops; but, I 
flatter myself, that no vv wben:U[nfav,orable preiufjice^ 
against then) are wearing avy«y, their <?uUivarUQn will 
be cojpsiderably e^^tended, ^oV. only. ,43 a preparatory 

. seed for wheat, biat also as food for horses and cattle. 
Ajong^witb rutabaga, I l|Qpe that jxqytatoesj will ^ooa 
be used for ^qpjjorting farip stock, during th^ wii^teif:: 
ai)d spring months, to the great benefit Qf : tl^e^OiifpalsA 
autl the advantage of tbeif oji^ners. , ^ :-,',, h 

Before I.finishi allow me to state that the Jbad jcropi^pit 
wheat, in 1799 caused the. woolly cared ,va.r4qty«^)m(0.$^ 
entirely to be given up ; singe wWcbJhe sn^oori^rQhaflfejdfc 
sprts fa^ve been generally 4sed. 1 tia^ve.do^ubts onftb^ 
proprii^ ty pf tlio change, becarUse ihe woolly-^^wtf fl kipdn 
bad long.been in vogue,, and was v considered i^yicl4\timi 
greatest produce*, -The follpwing fipct p^r^^p(%.i»ierit^ 
some attention. A s^ed meJfchant in lSQ7,f^ent 1^:^^,^;^^^ 
bushe^^j pf English wheat^ which was sown cw.iDATtj?.^ 
a nipe acre field th^t lay at a distance' fro«|^j|^,rcifj«^ 
dence. , Tlii$i field had not been ih^ge.ct^(^^^iflg//th% 
foggy apd rainy^ weather at the close of l^st.^jjn^meri 
but when viewed afterwards, thci part so.wu wUh.Eng^ 
glish vybeat, wWch turned put. to be pf tlie woolly eared» 
variety^ distinguished itself at half a inil&'s djie^tajdcej^ 
by presenting, a dark dusl^y appearances the eiaaffi be-i 
ing n^uch bla^lvened; :notwitbs»tauding these;, Qivc|i?fla> 
staricea^^the c^op when thrc^shed, yielded pluq[)fleVgrai% 

, witb l.e§s ,f^fuse^ than what, was ob^ai^ed frow the res^ 
of the fiield ; which,^ft;er ajly might in some xespe^in^Q* 
owing to Uie change, o^s.^ed. ... *, . '\ 

. ; . : ,- lm\, your^ &a . -; 

MidLothianp ISOa 
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Hcmarks hy (he Conductor of the Farmci^s ]ifdgazi7le\ 

Withmrrch respect for our trorf by friend, Mr. T. S» 
ft- whose sentiments on Agriiciilture rarely differ from 
fiio^e imiformly maintainr d in this work/wc ire in dti. 
ty bbiTrtd to notice one or.tvvo passages fn the above 
interesting^ and valuable comniunication ; thinking, that 
when making them, his wonted' cfonsidera'tioh was 
asleep, and of course that our good friend had negreci- 
ed to estimate th^ bearings and consequences 'Of 'wba^ 
he stated. In the first place^ we must allude to his cum- 
iDcntsr on what wc latdy urged, respecting the cdti&es 
of the ca?amfty wlHch affected the wheat crops of last 
^eacsoit. That unfortunate calamity we ahvays vkWl^d 
49 produced by atmospherical influence ; and in partita- 
lar, wc considered putrid effluvia, brpestlletittai vapourj^ 
as the chief, though not the only agent of the nilschief sa 
wlifely and extensively sustained. It must bfc confessed 
that we do not dbserve any thing advanced by Mr. T.. 
& S. much calculated to produce a change of our senti- 
itfenti/ 'He, indeed, mentions another agent of mis- 
chief, namely, elactrieaT fluid ; and on this point we are 
Utone witl^bim, because the airwhed filled with electrics 
ftiufflsf never in a hcaTthy state, but when an excess o? 
Mitrfment is assigned as a cause of failure, we'fe'el an 
sbidihalifM^ to shake our head and crave leave td remind 
dtp glK*d*friend; that the period was arrived when the* 
g»rdw3|h'*of the parent plant bad ceased; and that the 
yoiing' And tender grain needed only mild and kindly 
weatliier, tfr maturate and bring it to perfection. With- 
out reflet^ting upon these things, onr good friend ar« 
gues the point as ' if wheat plants were capable of 
growing' fbrcver; cfse, why does he assign excess of 
food to the roots and fibres, as the Cause cff mortality to 
ibe grain deposited in the cups of the ear; which is 
neither more nor less than saying that the crop was 
kifled by a surfeit. Again he supposes if excessive 
heat, surrounded by exctfssive moisture, produced 
.pestilential vap6ur, that '•ether gr^ns could not have e^- 
cape<t That other grains suffered as well a9 wheat, is 



^yrcll known. Our good friend al^ supposes^ if vapoor 
or effluvia posseses ddeterious powerg, that the yimtig 
braid of igrain "would be cat off in M^y or Johe, whe» 
more of tliat vapoor app(ears than at any otter pei^i* 
od of the i»eason. To tins we answer^ JT^iat vapoar 
produced in May or June, cannot have the ^anie etiect 
with that produced in July or August/ because the beat 
is not then so great ; consequently, when succeeded by 
teavy rains^ the atmosphere cannot posi»ibl^:be s^ 
much contaminated. But .without laying any ^tJ^e^^a .Oi| 
this point, it is jniaintained, . that though the crop 'when 
young^ may not receive injury from ;i^uirid efBuyia,'(pert 
bapsyon the contrary, it is thereby. 011:10(1, bewfited)i4 
will always in a greater or lesser ^eg|\ee'tSiistaiA:ii|}uryj 
if the atmosphere is fille4 with such vapcmr? wbe.n' tb0 
grain is in an embryo "stat^ ; and jthat tiie ^extent af : the 

injury. will be regulated, by tlie age. or ;Stir^3gtbvf ^ 
jToung grain, and the length of iime Ui which Abeat« 
fnosphere continues sickly and unhealthy. The tnHb 
of ..what is - maiotatned,. is fully copfianed ky iVltat 
happened last season to the wheat crop; ^i^ryrS^d in 
the.eastern counties of Scotla^nd, tliosepn the.si^sbdre 
4nd upland district^ exccp^ted, having suited in ode 
respect or otbx^r, .vvliiUt% Ids OBitb^ ^slipre,- where the 
heat was moderated b^ scfi .bitfffQS, ^viere^ fvery Uttle 
affcirted- Even vvh^^ts in; the iipl^dft were folly a$ 
gQod as usual. Npvir if el^riculritviid ,aiid leaeess oC 
nutriment occasioned the failure^ uf^ortiHU^Iy^OOW too 
well ascertained^^ how copn^ it ab^^t that the ioftuetice 
of these causes was not felt as.^de^ip^vvly M^M'ltfaeaes 
shore as in the internal districts? TJbai thia^ . w«pe ' a6t 
80 decisively feltisvyell known ^to^Vferj! man .lybojlag 
attended public markets ; and can only be {u^^Ojaot^^ 
for, by a reference totbe ca^sie* Q^deaeeo^edb iipoD 
ih this aisid former papers. -After all, k^ilw^tni^ 
Whioh ii£focted wjbeatiaatyeariwasof an* ab^uisie Ho* 
iure, it is highly probable that more agents than one„ 
werpcoBcerned ; and ibhis may be admitted witbiut im- 
pugiiixig,.io1rhe sligbties^i buino^^'tl(e- «>pimonogt|eeb bjp; 
$9 pnibcf subject* :' '•■■ ' •• :•■•-; ' ' -'-'^ 
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l*be method of cleansing Sillc^ woolen and Cotton (l^d# 

without damage to the texture or colour. . * 

P*rom the Transactions of the Society of Arts, SccJ 

TAJLE( raw potaioes, in the sti^e they are taken out 
«f the earth ; wash them well ; then rub them on a gratei> 
oyer a vessel of clean water to a fine pulp^ pass theliquidt 
matter through a coarse sieve into another tub of clear 
water ; let the n(uxture stand till the fine white particles 
of the pi^tatoes are precipitated ; then pour the Hiucilagl-' 
Doos liquor for use. The articles to be cleaned should 
tiienbe laid npon alinen eloih on a table> and having; 
provided a.ciean 8ponge>. dip the sponge in the potatoe 
fiquor add apply tlie sponge thus wet upon the article to 
be cleaned^ and rub it well upon it with repeated portions 
of the potatoe liquor, till the dirt is perfectly separated ;; 
then wash the artfclein clean water several times to re-^ 
move the loose dirt ; it ma^ afterwards be smoothed or 
dried. 

- Two middTcHiiibed potatoes will be sufficient fbr 9, 
pint of water. 

The wl»te fccfda which separates in making the mu-^ 
oilagiooiis liquor^ will answer the purpotse of tapioca^ 
will make an wefol nourisMngfood with soup prmilk^ 
or aerve to make starch or hair powder. 

The coarse pulp, Tvbicb does not pass the sieve> is of 
great scrviee in deaning worsted curtai^s^ tapestry^^- 
carpets, or other coarse goods. 

The miioihigiBOus liquor of the potatoe will clean all 
oorts of silk) eotton or woollen goods^ without hurting 
4be texture of the articles, or spoiling the cofopr. 
« It is also asefid in deansiog oil paintings, or furniture 
fliat is soiled. 

' Dlrfy painted WMUscot may be cleaned by wetting af 
f poog)S in tho liquor, then .dipping it in a little fine deai^ 
^s^apd^.and afterwards rubbing tlie wainscot therewitl^ 
•. VarioQs experiments-were made by Mrs. Morris, ii> 
'the presence of a committee, at the society^ hou^e; the 
wboie pi^ocess was performed before them upon fine fi^ ' 
coaf se goods of diflfcrent fabrics, and tothclr satifrfaotioiu 
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Cdumhian lAgriculturcd Society. 

'^ a meeting of the Standing ComiilUtee of the Co- 
lutnbian Agriciiltaral Society, it was ordered, 

1st. That the general meeting of the Society to 
be held in Georgetown on the 3d Wednesday of May ' 
Inst, be held at the Union Tavern at ten o'Clock A. M. . 

2nd nphat all articled of Manufacture, to be exhibited 
for premiums, on that day, be delivered to the Se- 
cretary at his House, or such place as^ he shall direct| 
on the evening preceding the day of jexhibition, before 
8 o^clock \ each article being marked or nunibered, as. 
the owner or cxhibiter may think proper, and accom-' 
panled with a sealed letter, similarly marked or num- 
bered, and containitig the name of the owne^r or ^xhi- 
biter. ^ 

3d* That all the cattle to be exhibited for Premiums 
be delivered to the Secretary .or- Ks. ageat% before^ 
o'clock on the morning . of the exhibition, and at such 
()lace as shall- be prescribed. 

. 4th. That John Mason and John Thrdkcld toge- 
ther with the Secretary, be appointed a Committee of 
Arrangement to procure a suitable place for the £xhi- 
bitiori of Manufactures, and proper Lots and Enclo- 
sures iov the Cattle ; to provide and distribute Tickets 
for the admission of Members of the Society and their; 
families, and suph other Ladies and Gentlemen as they 
tnay deem pi'oper, and to do and direct such other things 
ag may be judged adviseable, previously to the exhibition. 

5th. That George Calverty John Cox, Nathan Luf-. 
Iborough, John W. Bronaugh,'and Tench Ringgold be 
appointed Managers for the day— And it was 

Resolved, That no premium shall be adjudged to 
any person, if the judges! shall not consider the Animal 
or Article exhibited, of such quality as to merit pre- 
.mium. 

And to afford still further encouragement to Farmers^ 
%nd Manufacturers, it was Resolved, That alt those who 
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• may have for sale, Cattle, Sheep tfr any articles of 
Domestic Manufacture, be invited to bring them ,t(^be 
ExbibitioQ— that convenient opportuniey be afforded 
to exhibit them to public notice--;that stahdci, proper jn'^ 
closures^ and other accommodations, be provided for 
them,, and that thos^ who choose it, have the benefit of a 
yubhc Auction, on the evening of the exhibition, and 
on the succeeding day and at ^n early hour; it be- 
ing understood that the Auctioneer be paid by th^ sel- 
ler, a moderate percentage on the amount of all articled 
actually sold, and that the owners be at the expence of 
l^rovender and attendance for ttieir Cattle and Shee) « 
The Standing Committee then, adjourned to meet 
again al the Union Tavern in Georgetown, on the 
morning of the General Meeting and Exhibition^ at 9 
•'clock. 

David Wilet/y Sec'rif. 
€icorgetown, May Bth, 1811: 

Arlington Sheep Shearing. 

The anniversary of the Arlington Sheep Shearingr 
on Tuesday the 50th of April Was attended by a numeV 
rous and respectable company of Gentlemen, of whom 
several were from a distance. 

The exhibition was held in a large circular arbory 
including a smaller inclosure^ appropriated to the judges 
and strangers. 

The Premium for Cloth of Domestic Manufacture, 
was adjudged to Mrs. Ann Sowdenof Prince William 
County — 

The Premium Cup for the best Tup-Lamb, was adjudged' 
to JohnC. Scott, of Strawberry Vale, Fairfax County .^ 
and the Prize for Ewes, to Daniel M'Carty Ch1chcs% 
ter, of Fairfax County, all of Virginia. 

The patriotic efforts and hospitality of Mr. Custis, on' 
this occasion, are entitled to the greatest credit ^ 
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LuCUBRA^TIONS ON SolLS No. 5. 

In the foregoing cursory observations upon the snfi. 
ject of soils in general, we have without mueli loss ojt 
time, travelled from the Sea-board to the Glades oh the 
top of the mountains, and with a blrdeye view, we hav^ 
traced the ridges and mounds, and a iew of the mosi 
conspicuous, and strongest lines, or natural boundaries^ 
which limit t;he pnncipal regions of 9oil. I pretend 
not to a thorough or scientific knowledge of the subt 
ject; my object is to invite and ppiat out the way to 
proper and useful reflections on a subject the most im# 
portant to mankind. The descriptions given, are such 
ds will apply to the formation of Lands in all parts of the 
globe. Yet, the foi'egoing observations refer principal- 
ly to all that portion of land which lies between th^ 
mouths of the rivers emptying into the CheVapeake bay, 
and their sources dt the foot off the Allegaliany. We 
have shewed in what manner, the rivers and Waters by 
itheir perpetual acliOii, and the great laws bf c^mposi* 
tion, vegetation and decomposition, affinity and gravitdtt* 
on Imve formed^ and are unceasingly cliangiag and nia* 
kin^ latid, and that time is the great executor of ail 
those laws. Although these great principles are so 
very gradual and slow in their Operation, that the spfiiti 
of a man's life, are to the great virorkis ol nature, ovif 
as an hour-^yet, I thought it necessary^ before I intro^] 
4uced the dissertdtioa iaxii m^tysirjbf the chymi^^ 
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Upon soib and plants, to premise a short tract explana- 
tory Jo( the fundamental laws of nature, which are tlie 
primai-y cause of the changes and variety of soils, with, 
out a knowledge of which, as full and clear a compre- 
hension as the subject will admit, at this time, could not 
be bad. We have also set bounds to some of the prin- 
cipal regions of soil, and tihewn that the surface, ele- 
vation, and position generally, to say nothing of other 
causes, form material' differences in -fioil and produce^ 
sufficiently distinct characteristip traits on which to 
bottom a system of classification* 

I will now, according to the promise made in my first 
number, proceed to a more minute and specific des- 
cription of the soils most commonly found, shewing the 
analysis and composition of fertiI€^ soil, and the food of 
plants, taken almost wholly from Kirwan and the most 
approved chymical writers. At the same time I will 
shew the general position of the kinds of soils descri- 
bed in the regions heretofore spoken of Preparatory 
to this investigation, it is necessary to settle accurately 
the meaning of the names and distinctions of soils, ele* 
mentary earths and mannres, intended to be useci ; as the 
terms used by Agricultural writers are frequently very 
Tague, and have different meanings in different places 
and countries. 

I shall adopt the distinctions and denominations givea 
in the first chapter of Mr. Kirwan's treatise on manures 
«nd soils, as follows : 

Land considered as Uie basis of vegetation is called 
S6tL 

Si ils consist of different combinations of two or more 
of the four primitive earths, namely, the calcareous, 
(which sometimes he calls mild calx) magnesia, argill^ 
and the silicious. For a more accurate description of 
these I must refer to books of mineralogy, and 
shall only remark that by calcareous earths, arc meant 
>fihalk^ and jiU st{»ies that burn to lime« They are easiljr 



ctistki^uisbed by their property of effervescing witl| 
acids. * 

^Magnesia is never foond alone ; its drstinguisbing 
isharacter consists in affording a bitter salt, generally 
ealied Epsom salt, when combined with the vitrioli^ 
acid. 

ArgUl is that part of clay to which this owes its pro* 
perty of feeling soft and unctuous^ and of hardening in 
fire ; it is difficultly soluble in acids, and scarce ever 
effervesces withthem^ When combined. with the vitri* 
oUc acjd, it forms allqm, 

Silicious Earth is, often found in a stony form, such 
as flint or quartz, and still more frequently in that of a 
very fine sand, such as th^t whereof glas^ is made. It 
does not effervesce ndr la il sokible in any of the com- 
mon acids. 

. To these we may add iron, in that imperfect state 
in whi(ih it exists when reduced torust^ and commonly 
called calx of iron. 

Clay is of various colours ; for, we meet with white * 
grey, brownish red. brownish black, yellb\^, or bluish' 
<;}ays, it feek smooth and somewhat unctuous : if moist, 
ii adheres to the fingers, and if sufficiently so, it be* 
comes tough and ductile; if 4ry, it adheres mor^ or 
ksstotbe tongue; if thrown into water, it gradually 
diffuses itself through it, and slowly separates from it 
It does not usually effervesce .with acids unless a stroi;ig 
heat be applied, or that it contains a few calcareous 
particles, or aiag'ue.sia. Xf headed, it hardens and burn^ 
to brick. 

It consists of argill and fine sand, usually of the 91- 
Yicious kind in various proportions, and more or less fep- 
ruginotts. The argill forms generally from 20 to73i 
per cent of the whole mass. Ttie sand and calx of iroa 
the remainder. These are peilcctly separable by hoiU 
iiig in stroftg vitriolic a,cidi. 



Chalky if not rery. impure, is of a; white; colpur^ino* 
derate qonsistence, and dirty surrac^, stains tbq fin?, 
gersy.adbjeres slightly tQ the tongue^ docs not harden 
when heated^ but on the contrary, in a strong heat 
burns to lime and loses about four tenths of its. weight. 
It eficrvesces with acids and dissolves almost entii;ely 
therein. I shall also add^that this sohition is not' dis- 
turbed by caustic volatile alkali; as this circumsjtltnce 
distinguishes it from magnesia— >it promotes putre-. 
ftetioa 

Sand, By this is meant small loose grains of great 
^rdn^SSy not cohering with water, nor softened by ft. 
It is generally, of the silicioui» kind and therefore inso- 
luble, in acids. 

Gravel differa from sandehicily iasizc; however^ 
atones of a calcareous nature when small and rounded^ 
are often comprehended under tliat denomination. 

Loam denotes any. soil moderately cohesive: thails^ 
less so than clay, and more so than loose chalk. By; 
the author of the Body qf Ajpcqlture itis.sa^d to be 
l^.day mixed with sand. 

. I do not conceive that elay and sand alone, ^san proper^ 

ly becalled loam, withouta portion of decayed vegeta^i 

- hie matter which fits it for vegetation^ and makes it leaat 

heavy than pure clay and sand. In diis Ifist senscl havfr 

used it, md cannot but think it correct 

CUnifry Loam denote^ a compound soil moderately; 
cohesive, ip which the ar^illaceoqs ingredient pre- 
d6n\inates. Its coherence is then greater than that of 
any other lofim, but less than that of pore clay. The 
other iqgredlent is a course s an d^ with orwithputa. 
sxnali mixture of the calcareous ipgredient. |t is this 
vyhich Farmers generally call strong, stiffs cold,, and 
tj^avyloam, in proportion , as the clay abounds. in it^ 

•ChffU^y Loam. This loaai indicates n. loam formed 
t^clay, coarse sand and chaUci ia wbicb^boveveritbe 



, calcareous ingredient or chalk ranch predominates. It 
is less cohesive than clayey loams. 

Sandy Loam denotes a loam in whicli sand predorm* 
, nates — it is less coherent than either of the above men- 
tioned. Sand partly coarse and partly fine, forms from 
80. to .90 per cent. of this compound. 

Gravelly. Loam differs from the last only in contain- 
'tng a^ larger mixture of coarse sand or pebbles. This 
an^ the two last, are generally called by farmers, ligbt 
€Mr hungry soils, particularly when they have but little 
depthr— T^hey are properly ejo called when the challc> 
s^and or gravel preponderates too much, so that it will 
j|ot retain, a. fi.ufficiency. of mpistuf'e, not otherwise ; for 
gravelly loams and sandy loams are often found very 
lertite apd duf^]e ; for instance, the best tobacco land^ 
in Maryland. 

Ferrugiqonfi loam,, or till. Th is.is gf^nerally ofadark 
brown, or reddis^i colour, and much harder than any of 
tji^ precedjngr It consi^t^.of clay and calces of iron nlorc 
or less intimately miaced. It may/be di^tin^isbed not 
only, by, its colour, but also by its s.uperior weight; it. 
sometimes, effervesces with acids, and sonKtimes not ; 
when it does, much of the irony part in ay be separated 
by pouring it, whenwellc^ned, into spirit of salt> from 
\)rhich the iron jnay afterwards be separated by. alkal^ 
or chalk — akin to this.art cerlain vitriolic soils, which. 
\^hen steeped in, water,, impart to it , the power of red- 
deniiig syrups of violets.. Tb^se arc generally of'a bluo 
ociIqur,JtHit redden when. healed. 

Boggy, Soil ov Boggs^ consist chiefly of ligneous 
ii^oots and, decayed vegetables mi^ed with earth, most* 
]y< arjg^iUaceous, and sa:Q,d and a coaly substance, deri- 
ved from decayed vegetables.. 

Of fipf gs there. are two sorts, the black, which eon* 
tjiips a large proportion of c|ay, and of roots more p.cr- 
fcttly^ decayed, with mineral oil. In the red, the roots, 
seen\ less pprfectly decayed, and to fo! m a principal 

V . . ^ Yo b«t continued.] 
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OBSERVATIONS ON STEAM ENGINES. 

, From the Aurora of 12th Sept 18lb. 

It was in the year 1773or 17TI, thirty five or six 
years since, I first discovered the principal of my im« 
provementon steam engines^ and about twenty ^ve a 
years since I discovered the means of applying it^ to 
the propelling boats up the Mississippi and other rivers^ 
and carriages on turnpike roads ; ever since that disco- 
very Ihaveb^en endeavoring to persuade those inter-' 
ested to apply those [Principles to the said purposes, I ' 
have travelled hundreds of miles to see different ingenious * 
men, to engage them, but none could be found wilting tor 
risque the expence. In the year 178& I petitioned the 
legislature of Pennsylvania; they supposed me deranged,' 
and I met from them no encouragement On the -subject.' 

In 1787, Ipetitionectthe legislature of Maryland, and' 
they granted me an exclusive right in that state for 14 ' 
years; this patent expired before I couTd do more than 
try several experimeots. In the year 1801, 1 began to 
make a steam engine' on the principle, for a plaister mill^ 
it, with the experiments I had to- make, eovt me ^3,700, 
a ^um har<hy earned; and itiy spared at that time, al-^ 
though I succeeded perfectly. 

In the year 1802 or 1803, captain James ISf^Keever 
and Louis Valcourt having been in Kentucky, a letter 
which I had written, to a gentleman there, explaining 
how my improvement would apply to steam boats, ia 
the western waters, agreed to construct a steam boat,' 
to ply between New Orleans and Natchez; The cap-' 
tain superintended the building* of the boat, and Mr. 
Valcourt came to I^ildelphia, and in the fall 1803, had 
the engine constructed at my shop, while I was at the 
City of Washington, and they met at Orleans, fitted the 
engine to the boat, ready for experiment— but the water 
had left them high and dry, not likely to raise to float the' 
boat in less than 6 months, they having expended about 
^ 15,000, their money was exiTiausted, and they left in a 
9ad dilemma. Mr. Wm. Donaldson of Orleans^ furnii^hett' 



them with toone>% on condition they would take the 
engine out of the boat, and apply it to drive a sawmill 
thete, to ^aiv timber; this they did, and began to saw 
2000 feet of boards in 12 hours, when incendiaries set< 
iire to their mill and reduced it to ashes — Tbos failed 
the most noble enterprise ever undertaken by individuals 
under similar circumstances. They have both written 
to me frequently, that ifiey were confident that the pow- 
er of the engine svas quite sufficient to have ensured 
success in propelling the boat, and they entertained san- 
guine hopes of being y^t able to put the principle in 
operation, but the noble enterprising spirit^ of captain 
M^ Keever has left us, to rest from trouble ; be died while 
engaged in getting his engine up again to saw timber. 

In the year 18D4, Dr George Hunter of Philadelphia, 
having seen my little engine, 6 inches diameter,. and 18 
* inches stroke, driving 12 saws, sawing stone, had repre- 
sented the same.to Mr. W. Donaldson, of New Orleans, 
which bad induced him to order one for to drive 4 saws 
<o saw timber. This engine arrived at New Orleans a 
few days after M'Kcever and Valcourt's mill was burnt, 
also another from England, of the same power, arrived 
the saqae day. 

The two companies of workmen set , out, each to get, 
their engine to saw. Mr. Donaldson's has been going 
about three years and six months, driving at first three 
«aw6 ^and a pair mill stones, now four saws and the mill 
stones, sawing daily their task of 3,000 feet of board$ 
in 12 hours, and at the same time grinding 5 bushel^ 
corn per hour. The boards sell now at 45 to 50 dollars 
per thousand. feet, and the mill clears in profit 20,000 
dollars per year^ say 60,000 dollars ; while the English 
«ngine is said to have cost 60,000 dollars, and yielded 
no profit, owing principally, to its using so much water, 
that the well will not supply it, and the difficulty of at* 
tending and keeping it in order, so that the difference 
between the two e&tabli^hments at this day, appears to!^ 
^ very great indeed in point of profits. 
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Can EngHsb engineers believe this, when they are 
(informed that the cyliJider of this engine, is only nine 
yiches in diameter, the stroke of the piston three feet. 
If they could believe U, tliey Would acknowledge that 
jny principle is the only one now in use, saituble for 
propelling boats up the Mississppi, as well as prcfera- 
blc M every other purpose. 

TVuly there has not been this engine's equal ; for it is 
ten times as powerful as the best English engine, of 
'equal dimensions, and so simple in its structure, thai 
an Irish weaver, employed to assist in coustructinjg if, 
became master of every part of the work, and tnn build 
one as good, and attend it as well as any man. It 
bas no equal excepting one whose cylinder is 9 2-10 in 
diameter, and 3ft. 2 in. stroke, which I have since ap- 
plied to grind grain in Pitsburg, in cd. With Mr. Owen 
* Evans, who is among the first willing to risk his mo- 
ney on a riew ibing ; with this engine I would engage 
to grind ^80 bushels wheat in twenty- four hours. 

When I reflect on the expence of time, labor and 
«ioney that It has cost me, the many difficulties I have 
met with, in getting this improvement into use, one cal- 
culated to fender this country more benefits than any 
ether yet made — When steam boats on the Mississipi 
tbsll become as numerous as other craft on the Dela^ 
ware, performing a .voyage in 5 days, which now re. 
requires thirty, moving with power fi^om 100 to 500 or , 
more men-*- When I view the progress I have been 
jtble to make in 27 years, and find^tbe minds of many 
as firmly shut against the light as ever, I am astonisbetf> 
and believe, I am justly entitled tQ both the honors^ 
and profits, of my improvement^ If any is ever to be 
deceived. 

I have been agitated between hope and defspair, res- 
pecting the application of my imprdvements to boats 
^nthe Mississippi, during my life, which was originally 
and always my pi*incipal object, and next to it a steam 
Qxill in Pittsburg; the one is accamplidted^ and so yM 
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the other be, as soon as the principle shall be applied I 
have waited as an humble snp|)liant petitioner, on Con- 
gress, for two' whole sessions, efuleavoring to ipduce 
them to extend the time to patentees, which would en- 
able them to draw to tlieir aid monied men, this is not yet 
done, but the prospects have brightened. 

On Sunday, 26th Augdst last, I passed in the Phoenix 
steam boat, from Philadelphia to Bristol, about twenty 
miles distant, and was highly delighted to find my hopes 
so far realized. She moved majestically through the wa- 
ter passing row boats, with such rapidity that it was 
vain for th^m to attempt to board^ if they fell astern; 
otlcringasafe, commodious and certain passage to trav- 
filers, against wind or tide. 

I was, however, sorry to find, in conversation with 
Mr. Stevens, son of John Stevens, esc> the qw(UT, 
that he did not appear to be fully convinced, that there 
was one thing still wanting, to enable him to^ steni 
the rapid current in the Mississippi — viz. tb^ appli- 
cation of the irresistible power of elastic steam, when ifr 
is sufiicieutly contined, from which we may obtain any 
power we may want, and keep it up, to work the engine 
with very little more expense of fueU 

The application of this priociple to my engine is What 
I have patented, the use of which having been exploded 
as uncpnfinable, ungovernai)lc, disadvantageous, and dan. 
gerous, for one hundred years pas*. It was not known 
and used before I discovered an error in the rule forcal- 
culating, and a true rule for ascertaining its power t3 
burst the boiler, & the thickness of the iron necessary to 
hold it, arranged an engine, and applied it successfully. 

The principle of confining and retaining the steam, io 
gain power, save fuel, to lessen the size and weight of 
iha engine, to simplify it by rendering a condepser unne- 
cessary in most cases, and to lessen the qui ntity of water 
jiecessary to work an engine thereby to fit it. for bo: Is, or 
carriages, also niUls io be set any where on wells^ was 

4S. 
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become free to be patented by any one who could make 
the discovery, so useful, and so much wanted. 

They have, however, abandoned their tube boilers, 
which they patented one year after my principle had 
been steadily in useful operation, and have followed me 
and copied my engine, so exactly, that they have the 
identical same form of boiler, consisting of cylinders >of 
strong sheet iron, 3 feet 6 inehes diameter, 18 feet long, 
to contain the'water and steam, with flues to pass the 
fire through them, that i( may generate the more steam,., 
and save fuel This being the form recommended by. 
me in my book, explaining the principles, and the ap-, 
plication of my improvements. They also apply a 
forcing pump, which becomes necessary in using the, 
principle, to supply their boilers with water, so that 
they have my form of engine in use, and are prepared ' 
to use my patented principle also when they need it, and 
can by these means treble their present power with 
safety, when they please, which will enable them to as- 
cend tba Mississippi 60 or 60 miles a day, by day li^ht, 
and to excel all other steam boats with engines of equal 
dimensions. 

I do not know whether they mean to infringe my pa- 
tent right in full, or to obtain my licence to use my prin** 
ciple, which ( to encourage the enterprize ) I would 
grant at a low price. 

I have, at great labour and expense, prepared my 
works to construct ray engines, for those who may ^ant 
them for any and every purpose, and if there was no- 
thing else to recommend them, their simplicity is well 
worthy of notice, they do not use more than l-^4pth or 
1 50th part the water, and consume much less fuel thaa 
others, are less liable to be impaired, are easier under 
stpod and attended, occupy less room, and will apply t« 
.every purpose for which steam engines are useful, and 
'When applied to boats, will pass all other steam boat$) 
ss they now pass row-boats. 

OLIVER BVANI5> 



TO DESTROY CATERPILLAR^. 

As the season is arrived for the insects, which produce 
the canlcer worm^ to quit their wintry abode, and ascen^ 
to the apple trees, it may not be anitss to publish a few 
observations and experiments on the subject 

A neighbor of mine observed an article in the papera 
Bf the last year, advising to inclose the trunk of the trees 
widi a narrow bag made with linen cloth filled with fine 
salt; but he not having any cloth suitable for the purpose, 
used a substitute, what the farmers call swingling tow^ 
which he twisted into a large string and long enough to 
go round the body of the tree, putting in salt as he twisted 
it up, so as to enclose the tree with, salt, about two feet 
from tile ground-^this tree was loaded with fruit in the 
fall of the year, while the other trees in the orchard ap- 
peared as if a fire had passed through them; whichexperi-' 
ment, I think, goes far to establish the fact, that the salt 
used in either way will preserve the trees from the rava- 
ges of the canker worm. 

The caterpillar or bag worm I am confident may be 
prevented from injuring the fruit of the apple tree, by 
placing a turf in a crotch of the tree. 1 tried it in a num- 
ber of trees in my orchard the last season, and there was 
none of the worms to be seen on them through the sum» 
mer; but o^e tr^e which I neglected, I found when the 
worms were about half grown, was like to be injured by 
that pernicious insect I tlien destroyed as matny of 
them as I conveniently could and applied the turf, apclin 
a few days there was not one to be seen on the tree. 

Another neighbor^of mine informed me that lie had 9k, 
couple of plumb trees in his garden, standing somiillis. 
tance from each other ; in the summer he foupd that one 
of them was covered with bag worms,, and recojtecting 
the advertisement whicih recommended the use of the^ 
turf^ he applied one to the infeete<l tree, and the conse- 
qne.nce was ^at they left that tree and, took to the 
other. 
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Columbian Jgricvltvral Spcieiy. 

At a generftl Meeting of the Co|iin)b]p.n Agricultural 
Society at Georgcto>vn) on Wec?nes,day tljc 15tb inst 
their Exhibition was held in a pleasant grovje, ihe prO; 
pcrtjr of Thomas Beall of George, Esq. adjoinipgMr, 
Parrot's Rope \yaik, when the following Premiums, to. 
be paid in plate; with suitable devices, or the amount in 
cash, were awarded, visf. 

Premium 1— To the value pf Sixty Dollars : Fpr the 
best two toothed Ram Lanfib, of the fine wooled breed; 
J^djiidged to General John Mason, of Analostan 
Island, District of Columbia^ for liis seven-eighths 
blooded Merino Ram, Potomac Chi^^f, of the 
Ibfreed of Col Humphreys' lloqk. 
Bremium 2 — To tlje value pf Sixty Dollars ; For the 
second best two toothed Hani Lamb, of the long wooled 
breed; 
. Adjudged to Jacob Gibson, Esq. of Talbot county. 
Eastern Shore, Maryland, for his long woaled 
Bam, Fizarro, of the Calvert Covmty breed. 
Bremium 3 — To the value of Forty Dollars : For the 
second best two toothed Ram Lamb, of the fine wooled 
breed; 

Adjudged to Mr. Roger Brook, of Montgomery 
county, Maryland, for his half blooded Merino 
Ram, Hopevvell, of Dupont's breed. 

Premium 4 — To the value of Forty Dollars : For the 
second best two toothed lldm Lamb, of the long wooled 
breed; 

Adjudged to Wy. Bowie, Esq. of Pjrince George's ' 
, county,' Maryland, for his long wooled Ra'm, of 
the common country breed. 
Premiam 5— To the value of Forty Dollars : For the 
greatest number of Lambs, in proportion to the number 
of Ewes, dropped and raised in one flock of not less 
than 40 Ewes ; prpyided, that the number of Lambs be 
»at lea^t equal to the number of Ewcsj 



. Adjudged to Jacob Gibson, E^q* of Talbot cpimty 

Maryland, 
Premium G-r^To the yajue of Thirty Ppl^rs: For the 
fcest psecq pf cotton cloth, proper for 'women's fir^sses, 
not less then 10 yards ; 

Adjudged to Mrs: Elizabeth Bailey, pf Ana 
A ruridie county, Maryland. 
Pren^ium 7.— To the value of 30 Dollars: For the best 
piece pf fancy patterns for vests, not less then ten yards^ 
Adjudged to Mrs. Eliz. Bailey, of Ann Arundie 
ooonty, Maryland. 
Prumium 8.?-^To the value of 30 dollars: For the best 
piece of cotton cloth, suitable for pantaloons pi small 
clothes, not less then 10 yards ; 

Adjudged to Mrs. Martha P. Graham, of Bunr- 
fries. Prince William count; , Virginia. 

Premium Q^t^To the value of 10 Dollars : For the best 

pair of woven Stockjngs, pf cotton or thread, full size ; 

Adjudged to Mr 3. Anna M. Masoi*, of Analostaa 

Island, District of Columbia. 

Premium IQ— To the value of 30 Dollars : For the 

best piece of hempeafi^en sheeting, not less than itn 

yards; . 

Adjudged to Mrs. Bruce, of Alleghany county, 
JVIaryiand. 
Premium 11 — To. the^ value of 30 dollars: For the 
best piece of hempen or flaxen shirting, pot loss thao 
ten y^rds ; . . 

Adjudged to Mrs. Elizabeth] Bailey, of Ann. 
Arundel county, * Maryland. 
Premium 12-.-T0 tlie value of SO Dollars : For the 
best piece of hempen or flaxen table linen, not less 
than ten yards ; " 

Adjudged to Mrs. Kimball, of Frederick town, Md^ 
Premium 13— To the value of 20 Dollars : For the bei 
piece of twilled bagging of hemp, flax, or cottpn, not 
less than ten yards; 

Adjudged to Mrs. M ah Y Cans Y, of Montgomery 
county, Maryland. 



Premiam 14— To the value of 80 Dinars : For the' bcs't 
piece of bed ticking of hemp flax or cottop^ or in part 
of all or either, not less than ten yards; 

. Adjudged to Mrs. Sa&ah M^Cartv Masoxt, of 

Hollin Hall, Fairfax county, Virginia 
Premium IS^To the value of 10 Dollars : For ehear- 
log a Sheep in the neatesij safest and most expeditfous 
jxianner ; 

Adjudged to Edward Eho, of Washington city- 

Premtnqn 16 — To the value of five Dollars : For shear- 
ing a Sheep seeoDd best as above ; 

Adjo^ied to Thomas M^Gbaih, of Washmgtoa 
city. 

Candidates for the fine Wool Prtmhms were: 

Gross lb. Fleece Ik 
STo. 1. Gen. Mason's Potomac Chief 103 34 6 3 4 
No. 2, Thomas Peter's Montgomery 
HSo 3, Bazil Darby's Jack, 
JHom^ 4, R. Brook's Hopevirell 
Jtifo. 6, Mr. Chichester's 

The above fleeces were unwashed. 

The first premii9n awarded to No. 1, and the 3d prisr 
mium to Na 4. 

Candidates for the Long Wool JPrenmms, were. 

Gross lb. -^fleece, Jb. 



84 3 4 


5 1-4 


132 14 


9 14 oz. 


9314 


411 


941.« 


59 



Ijro. 6. Mr, Marbury 


160 i7 6o£ 


7. Mr. Gibson - .,.. 


aa ne 


& Wm. Bowie 


- . 131 fll 12 


9. Ba»il Darby 


113 t9 S 


10. Mr. Gibson's PixarrO; 


12014 *7 


IL 1. Duckctt, 


. , 111 -f* 12 


12. Ditto 


121 14 8 9 


t Washed. ' 


♦Unwashetl. 



jPromlum 2d awarded to No 10, and premium 4 to No 8. 
Candidatts for tlie Fifth Pre^)iam u?crc 

Kwes Lambs 
Jacob Gibson, ... 64, 95 

l>r. William Dangcrfidd, • ,^ 69 SQL, 
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William Marbury, - - - 48 6S 

R- Slaughter, jr, . . , . 4t 58 

J Kent, . . . - - 40 51 

Tbe Sth Premiam awarded to Jacob Gibson, Esf . 
(Signed) W. FOOTE. 

J THRELKELD. . . 
GERARD BROOKES. 
THOS. HARWOOD, of Beoj, 
RICHARD K. MEADE. 

Tbe subscribers appointed to determine the PremiBm»: 
(br Domestic Manufactures, adjudge the 6th, 7tb and 1 lib' 
premiunis to.Mr^. Elizabeth Bailey ; the 8th premium to 
Mrs. Martha P. Graham ; the 9th premium to Mrs. Anna 
M. Mason; the 10th premium to Mrs. Bruce; tbe l^th' 
premium to Mrs. Kimball ; the 13th premium to Mrs. 
Mary Canby ; and the 14th premium to Mrs. Sarah M^ 
Carty Mason. 

(Signed) BAZIL BROOKE. 

R. M. ROYER. 

JOHN DAVIDSON. . 

JOHN HOYE 

HENRY CHILDa 
IVie Society are under great obligations to Mrs. Beall 
ibr the politeness and liberality with which she, in the 
absence of Mr. Beall, afforded them a place so beautiftil' 
and commodious for holding their exhibition; and to Mr. 
Parrot for the kind attention whicli he paid to the mem- 
bers and the company, and for the use of a variety of 
articles necessary to the convenience or beauty of the 
sceae. / . 

David Wiley, Sec^ry. 
fikorgctown. Col. May 17Lh, 1811. 

The AaTicLEs of Domestic Manufacture 
Qidiibilnted Were, perhaps,not so numerous, as on 
former occasions but their quality was excellent. 
Many of them might well vie with those which bad 
orossed the Atlantic — and, what is still more important, 
Itl/ej were sold at as low a rate. As usual the cottons of 
^s. Crrabam of P«m&ies^ ini Mrs. Mason of HoU 
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'in Hsdl were worthy 6fhigti commendation, bof those 
of Mvs. Bailey a neW coAipetilor, were judged to be 
fitill more perfect;" and Mrs. Canby's Bagging which 
obtained the premium^ had but one fault — ^^it was too 
wide. , 

The Sheep 1;vhich were shewn, far exceeded expccta"* 
tion, both as to number and quality. Mr Gibson bt ougi)t 
a flock of thirty four yearling Idmbs of the long wool- 
ed breed from liis farm in Talbdt dounty, on the Eastern 
SHiore of Maryland, that were highly estectnc<i^ for thfir 
size and quantity of wool,'- for one of which he obtained 
tic premitim of Sixty l)ollarl9. Mn Marbury shewed, 
a ewe and her two Iambs, one of a year old, and the 
etlier of this spring, that were of very extraordinary 
&i«e and beauty --Mr William Bowie's two toothed 
Ram of the long wooled breed produced the greatest 
quantity of wool, and had it been washed, and of a 
finer fibre, it must certainly have taken the first pre- 
mium, instead of the second for quantity of wool Mr. 
{bucket also shewed two very fine sheep. 

Qf the fine wooled tups, none could com,pete with 
General Mason's Potomac Chief, though those of Messrs 
Brook, Darby, Chicliester and Peter, were certainly fine 
specimens. But the handsomest sheep shewn on the oc- 
casion wa» General John Mason's quarter blooded Me- 
rino ewe. — Her form, her countenance, the quantity and 
fineness of her wool, were well calculated to render her 
an object of universal admiration, and to convince every • 
one who saw her, of the vast advantages to be derived 
from crossing the common sheep of the country with the 
Merinos. 

General Mason, Judge Cranch, and T. Peter Esq, 
shewed imported Merino Rams of a superior quality— 
In short, of nearly a hundred shewn, ther^ was not one 
for which the Exhibitor was not entitled to the thanks 
of the Society. 
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LuCUBRAtiONS ON SoiLS Ko. 5. 

Continued from page 359. ., 

it IS ho less important io Oar piirposelb ^dirpt Mr^ 
JCirwAn's definition of Manures, which is (hVmo^t ac-' 
curate I have ^et with, and donveys precise, distinct^ 
^M clear ideas, which renders it extremely valuable.*— 
I copy the chapter with but little variation, and yearly 
it leAgth> as 1 did the preceding one. 

bip Manures. ^ 

Manure dehotes any substance or operation by whtch 
a soil IS improved. To improve a soil is to render it 
capable of producing corn> legumens, and the most use- 
ftal grasses. 

The sabstancies principally Used As manures arc chalk,' 
lime, clay, sapd, marl, gypsum, ashes, stable dunjr 
rtiucks, farm yard dung, pounded bones, seaweeds,' 
dweepings of ditches, old ditches. Other manures or 
top dressings, as they are employed chiefly to promote 
the growth of vegetables, and not merely with a vicvT 
of improving the soil, I omit. 

The operation used to improve soils are faUi>\ys, drain- 
ing, paring and burning. As to paring and burning 
iby experience in burning leads me to believe it cannoj» 
fee done without injury rather than benefit 

Gf ciial^k^ clays^ and saiMi we bare alr^a^iy tref LedL 



Litnt in a silbitanSc tvhosc external ch^actrrt Jthd 
mode of production are well known. It dUlers from 
Adik and powdered liniestone, Chiefly by the absence 
of &xti air, which h expelled from these during their 
Calcination. TThis air it {freedilj re absorbs ftora the at- 
mofiphere, and ail other bodies with whidi it comes' in 
cqiitadj and which can furnish it; but it cannot ujiite 
M^ith the air unless it is previously moi«tehcd. One bun^ 
dtTd parts quick lime absorb about 28 of water. Ifc is 
sfoluble in about 7C0 parts of this fluid. I'o regain its full 
portion of air from the atmosphere, it Requires a yedr or 
laore, if not purposely spread out: it i-esists putrcfac^ 
tiM » but with the assistance of moisture it resolves or< 
^jaQic substances into a mUcous. 

Mart is of three sorts J calcareous, argiilaceoUs and si* 
liqious or sandy. All are mixtures of mild calx (i. c. 
chalk) with clays in such a manner as to fall to pieces b^ 
exposure to the atmosphere, more or less readily. 

Ca^carrotis JIfarZ is that which is most commonly un« 
derstood by the term 3Iarl without addition^ It is gene^ 
telly of a yellowish wWte or yellowish grey colour ; rare-. 
ly brown or lead coloured ; it is seldom found on the 
surface of land, but commonly a few feet under i% and 
0fx the sides of hills, or rivers that flow through calcare- 
ous countries, or under turf in bogs— frequently of a 
loose,tcx^re, sometimes moderately coherent; rarely of a 
stony Iiardness, and licnce called 5^onewarZ— sometimes 
oficonipact, sometimes of a lamellar texture, often so 
tliin as to be called paper warZ. It often abounds witli; 
fihells, and then is called slieUnidrl ; which is looked up- 
on as thie best sort. When in powder It feels dry be, 
tween the fingers ; put in water it quickly falls to.peices 
or powder, and does not form a viscid mass. It chips 
and moulders by exposure to tlie air and moisture, soon, 
er Or later, according to its hardness and the propo/iioKi 
of its ingredients ; if heated it will not form a brick bq^^ 
rirther lime. It eftervesces with all acids. It consists of 
ffom33 to 80 p6r cent of mild coJx, and from 66 to X9 
per. qciit of clay. ^ , 



To find its composition, pour a few ounces of wea^: 
but pure spirit of nitre or convnon s^\t into a Florence' 
flask ; place them in a scale and let thejn be bafanrced,' 
then reduce a few ounces of dcy marl' into powder, art<f 
let this powder be carefully and gradually thrown iota' 
. the flask, until after repeated agitation no effervescence^ 
is any longer perceived; let the remain Air o.f the powder; 
<kJ marl be then weighed, by whidi the quantity project- 
eVl will be known ; let the balance be then restored ;^ the. 
difterence of weight betweep the quantity projected and/ 
that requisite to restore the balance^. will disedver th0- 
weight of air lost daring effervescence ; if tlie io^^ 
amounts to 13: per cent. oX the quantity oif marl projeft-^ 
^d, or from 13 to 32 per ^wt. th^ m^rl essayed is cal-j 
careous njarU Tiiis ex;perimei^t is decisive when we are^ 
assured^ by the cisternal charaictcrs above in^ationed^ 
tliat the substance employed is marl of any kind ; other<r 
vise sonie sorts^ of sparry iron ore may be mistaken 
for marl. The ciperindents to discover the argillaceous* 
ingredient (bcijig too difficult for farm^i:s) I omit. Tho? 
residue left after sdlvtion, b^ip^ wefl washed, will^* 
when duly heajted> generally luird.ei^ inU>. ^. brick. 

Argillaceous Marl eontain^ from 68 ta 80 per cent of 
cTay9& consequently from 32* to 30 per cent, aer^led calx. 
Its colour is grey oi? brown, or reddish brown^ or l^tltew- ' 
ish or bluish gc«y. It feels m,ore unctuous than tllifcli|f- 
mer and tcdheree toithc tof^igae : its. h^^rdnessgcnerafly: 
muchi greater. In vvater it fa|^ls;to.p2;c^s more $loii$rIy,;^ 
Qften into square pieces ; i(. also n^Qre. slowly m0jLilders 
by exposjjre to the air and^pxoisture if of a loo^e con^i^-^ 
tence : It hardens when, heated, axjLd fornfifi^aa imperfect, 
brick. It effervesces with spirit of qitre, or common, 
talt, but frequently refujses todo so with Vinegar. When, 
dried An^d projected into spirit of nitre, in, a Flcj^rence/ 
flaskt -with tlie. attentions above mentioned;, it is founc^ 
to, lo^e froin eight to, ten per cent.' -of its weight ; the on- ' 
dissolved par^ weli washed, will, when duly heajted^ har^ ' 
deii into a bricks i 
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SiRctou^or Sandy Maris are those whose dayey part 
contains an excess of satiil: for if treated with aciiis^ \r%; 
the matDncr abov^ meif^bned^ tlijc residaum or clayey: 
yart will be found to contain above ^5 per q^wt of sand :x 
consequently, cballc and s:\nd are the predominant iii;.' 
gredient^ The cajour of this marl is^ brownish grey pr. 
lead coloured i generally fris^ble and flukey, bujt sQnxe« 
times forms very hard lumps. 1^ 4ocs npt readily fall to, 
pieces ir water. It chips aqd n^ulders by exposure tq, 
the air a^nd i»oisturc> but slpwly. It effervesces will^ 
acid&A but the residjaujo^ after soLutioo^ will, not Conn a 
brick. / 

Limestone Griyel This is a marl mixed with large, 
lumps of limestone. The lime may be cither calcareous 
or argillaceous ; but most commonly the former. The 
•andy part is also commonly calcareous. 

Gjtpsuni is a copjpoiind of cajcar^oi^ efkvih and riiri^ 
olic acid. It forms a distinct upecies of ttie calcareous 
gen^ips of fossils : of which species there ar^^ix faii^lips., . 
Tlie,^ei;Keral cjiarac^rf of tliis species are^ 

1. SolubUittf in about 500 iif^es its weight of water in./ 
Hhe temperature of 60 degrees. . 

2 Pxciifpit^iliUf. therefrom by mild alkalies, A<^d:also;;. 
by cutl^fic fixed, but n^Qt by caustic volMilc alkali. 

-S^Jri^ert^escence with acids, if the gypsum be pure ; 
but vome families of this species, being contaminated^ 
witbmild calx, slightly effervesce, 

4. Aiso&AiZity, or nearly 50, in the nitrous acid, in the^ 
usuaHemperatiire of the atmosphere. 

5. A Specific Gravity reaching from 2,16 tp 2,j31. 

6 A degree of Aardhes^, such as to ^dmlt of being ^ 
scraped by the nail. 

7. When heated ncar|y.to. redness, it cjileines ; and if. 
then it be slightly sprinkled with water, it aga^.eoncrctes^^ 
and hardens. ... , , 

8. It profqatQs putrefaction in a hi^ degtceu. • i / 



' Ofrthe sU fai^aies of^li^ spf ci^s, I,%h<R cfescriWonljK' 
one; namely, t{;mt vybichbas &een^(||||^ -advantageously: 
employed as amiuoijrc.; De scrip jjj||8»<)f tbe otUer five, 
shouki be found in treatises. of mii»«i?aIogy It is called 
Jiifrous gypsum. Its colour^ ^ve grev, yellovvishj oi*, red- 
dish or silvery vyhitCj^ or.light red, or brownish yellow, or 
stHped with one o^ more of flfiese di/rk colourjs. -tt i^ 
eomposeid of fibres or strioa,* cithcy. straigfit op curved, 
parallel or converi^ihg, to_'a comnjan centre^ sometimes 
^hick, sopietimeg 6ae and stibtil^, adhering to>aqh other, 
a^d very bri^ttle { its hardness such-jasi io admit being 
Mraped vyith the n^il: commonly serai-trausparcat; in 
$c3ttne'Qften in ahigh'degrea • J 

Ashts Siftedcqaia^hes, those ^ p^at and whit^ tUrf 
as(he^,'have been foundLuscful ; red turX ashes useless 
and generally hur^fu^, , Wood ashes have also been eia|r 
ployed advantageously^ in m.^ny casis ; they contain 
eiiher the foui^ prtmttivc^ earths, a^ Mr. Bergman asserts^ 
pt^ calcarequi^^ e:arth chiefly, according to Achard; or 
calcareous and magnesia, according to D' Arret. Thejf 
also contain sonpe pVdpojrtign of phosphjOrate^ sele^ite^ 
i e. calcareous eartinjnited to the^ phosphoric acid^ Al- 
xnbst all eontaiq also a small andya^riable proportion ^' 
cormmon salt, gjauber salt, jand terrene salts, wliich* 
wjien in a small dos<^ aqcelerates p^itrcfaction ; ajs.9 
graall-tits gf charcoal. 

C1w.tcq2lI is a subslailiee weH knovirn. It has frequent- 
ly and successfully been used as a manure. Istyoaog^* 
Apuals, 152i .&c. : . , ^ 

^Soapbo^lers^mstt forjms in excellent manure, fir soilie 
soils ; it contains ' bV Mr. Ruckert's AnaWsia, 67 per 
cvj^t. of <aild cajlx^ 1\ of majgnesia, 6of argil, and Si 
of silex . ■ * 

Stable Bung. ; Thi«^ is i^e^ either ftesh or pUtrefipd ; 
thi first is called long, the other short dung. iVefity 
waggon Joads of long dung will after being thrown into 
.> heap and sulKred to putrefy for qne year^i, mike le5$ 
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m <iat by goffering it to rdt ia iW yiH< 
irtli^|vland and Virgin Ja> two thii-ds of 
an^lJIpfTOre of the virlue is lost. 
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^Pomitd b(Aiie8 form also manure^ tnucb used In ther 
neigbbourhaod of gr^^tt towns. The>i>^f;i(luaUy . ^eposU 
their oHy part, which coritaiTis a lar''^g^]grppQrtion of ant^ 
nial coal, whidh is extricated by p|fngHictiaa aiid pho9«^ 
fhorated calx. Hence bone ash is also usefal. Seatctcd 
iparUcularly if mixed with earth soon putrefies aod m^tn 
)a good, manure. Sweepings (^fditdie^ abound with pa* 
trid matter from decayed. vegetables, and henice fown $ 
manure. <Md dilcfics, exposing a large surface to vege* 
tation^ contain, vvjiea destroyed, a quantity of decayed 
vegetables, wbich putrefy and make a good manure; but 
iji this and the former case it may be proper to distinguisli 
Df what sflil they are composed, for rea^otts that will 
liereafter appear, fidlowitig is the principal operaiioii, 
'by which exhausted lands are restor^ to fertiliity ; it^ 
«se seems 1» me to consist in exposing the roots of vege- 
tables i^ decay, wherfet^y food for a fresh growth is pre- 
pared; the atmo*jphere also deposits fixed air and car- 
bonaeeods substance on earth long exposed to it. Drains 
i»g is an •peration equally necessary and well known^ 
on which tio more need be said here. Paring and Jura* 
mg reduces the roots of vegetables to coal and ashes; 
and tht^s prepares both a stimulant and nutriment for 
plants., as will be peea hereafter. Query — Whether \^ 
does not carry off more of the oils, ^ed air> and otbcfr 
cacbonaceoLis matter, than it restores. Q.^ 

R My experiments convince me that fire does. 

*It is difficult to have the fire so smothered as to prevent 
llie escape of these principles. 

SYLVANtrSi 

[To be continued ] 



On the culture of Potatoes— In a letter from thcHoQ^ 
Wm. Pindley, of Pennsylvania, to the Editor, 

SIH, areensburg, May 25, 1811. 

1 receive your magazines duly. I received No. 23 
yesterday. I obsel-ve by it that the potatoe-is now*great.^ 
iy encottj^aged in BrUai% where it had but a small 
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Spread \)vhcr> Arthur Yoiirip wrote. About 50 3'ear^ 
«incc or less, few potatoes were raided iii Ihis cotiDtryj 
and bad. They werti small, of a k-ed cbloiir, full of 
^yes, and of a sharp disagreeable; ttistis: They fthovft 
that time appeared in Iiisland^ bnt were Soon dismissed ; 
they werft there called the New fihgland potatoe.-^ 
Oth^r potatoes were introduced from Irelahd to th1» 
country. About 40 years sinte Ittrg^ White potatoes 
fwelthif^ into large knobs, and extremely prodae-- 
tive, were introduced I do not know from where, th 
1770 1 procured half a bushel of them as a ^reat favour, 
and the produce was astonishing. Many planted large 
quantities to feed cattle and hogs. I was iiifdrmed that 
iome farmers give them to horses, but I do not know in 
what manner. In a few years, this kind dwiiulledi 
they gradually ceased to have knobs, became smalt and 
unproductive, and were neglected Other varieties have 
succeeded with different success: endless varieties may 
be produced from the potatoe apple : but [have not wit* 
oessed much improvement by that method in this coun^ 
tiry. 

Tliat the most successful method of improving that 
finable root, is accomplished by transplanting it fre- 
quently from one climate to another, is, I think, reduced 
to a certainty. Changing soils in the same cJimate has 
but little effect. I have tried them on all Varieties of 
soils. I have on several trials, found that a high dry sto- 
ny soil, produces the most agreeable potatoe for the ta^ 
bie, but in small quantify. I have had them good in rich 
bottom land. Their goodness depends much on the s^u* 
sons. 

Several proofs might be given of the improvement by 
change of climates. In every new settlement to the 
westward they excel. Their goodness and produce ha9 
been the boast of the settlers ; but they gradually depre*- 
eiaite. The settlement of Westmoreland, where I novy 
live, commenced in 1768, when that' root succeeded as- 
tonishirigly. I removed to it from Franklin county, ncv 



the Mary land Hne, in 1781 > I found th* patatoe much 
depreciated in that timet j and raiding it becanic graduaf- 
\y unprofitable, until we got new seed from below the 
mountains ; these in some years depreciate and are sup- 
plied by new seed, a,lways with evident adyantagCi ^ 

I hp.ve found the potatoe the best in Philadetphrxt of 
any city where I have had occasion tqi spend the vvJntcr; 
but they very frequently import a change of seed froRi 
Ireland. In Lancaster, where I spent several suctes- 
rive winters, I found that ro^ot much inferior, tho**the 
$oil is superior, and the cHmate nearly the same; They 
did not change their seed.! In the District of Cohin^bra', 
where I have passed eight vvriiters, I found that root of 
such an inferior kind that i seldom eat of it, though 
there were some exceptiojns. On remarking this cir- 
cumstance to. some well infbrmed Agriculturists of Vir- 
ginia, thej informed me, that that root did not succeed 
in the Columbia District, nor in Virgmia, nor §6^ 
liberally ia a Southern latitude. That this, bjbservation is 
at least in a good degree correct, is, pjobable, f^r I afm 
assured that it succeeds better in the Eastern than iQ the 
iniddle States, and beiter in Hie- province of Maine, 
our most nojrthern boundary, than, even in Massaqhu- 
i^ctts. There are, Iipweyer, exceptions to this rute.— ^ 
Mentioning the circumstance to the HonouraWe Ejjwin 
Gray, of Virginia, he informed me that he raised as 
good potato^es on his own farm a^s ever he hj^d met with 
in Philadelphia ; but tl^at he frequently changed the 
sieed, and paid due attention to ils culture. Further 
instanc^s are not necessary, and a change of seed may" 
be now easily procured from different soils and climates^ 

We have been lately informed, in your Magazine, No. 
2.1, by a revcFend gentleman of Wor^ster county, Masi 
paqhosetts, that the potatoe i-s excellent feed not only, for. 
cows, sheep, and hogs, but for horses. I wish he had in- 
formed us how they are to b^ given to horses. Cows, 
sheep, and hogs, will eat tliem. raw, mifl even fktten op 
them, when at large, but hogs wHl not fatten on them 
nor cat them freely in the pen ; we however then give 
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them generally boiled and mixed with meal ; to such pf^ 
pie as have but one or two cows^ for which they can at- 
tend to boiling and maslang the potatoe, it is excellent 
feed; and produces very rich milk ; but it is known that 
to mankind who have been under the necessity of (isin| 
them raw, they have been very prejudicial^ and yielded 
no nourishment I agree with Ibe reverend gentleman, 
that the culture of the potatoe is an excellent pref)aratioi$ 
of t(ie ground for a wheat crpp: it is indeed so for ^nyt' 
crop, particularly for fiax. Some further iBienBaiion 
from that gentleman oa the best mt^tho'd of sowing an<| 
applying them would be very gratefully received. 

1 have often thought it strange that the introduction of 
^ plant so extensively useful ta man and beast> and 
which in some countries UKikes the principal part of 
the food of men» and even in great part of this countrji 
fvbere bread com is so plenty -as to be an article of ex- 
port, the potatoe finds a place at dinner with the most 
wealthy as well as the poor, is so little known. I hav^ 
carefully enquired after it many years since, and the best 
ascertained tradition I could obtain was„ that in one of 
the famous Sir Walter Raleigb^s voyages from ^meri* 
ca, be stopped ^ Tory Island, on the north coast of 
Ireland^ where be left some of the potatoes, which be- 
ing planted, grew and produced apples on tl^e top^ which 
could not be rendered agreeable by any mode of cook- 
ery. No'more attention was paid to the plant, till on 
ploughing the land in the Spring, they, to their astonisb- 
inent, found apples at the root also, which with boiling 
or roasting made good food. They then took care to 
propagate them. Those that he took to England, were 
lost Hence it was, that being propagated through Eu- 
rppc, *&c. from Ireland, where they still succeed weW> 
they weie caKed the Irish potatoe. No^ such plant was 
in Europe till early in the 17th century, very little more* 
than 200 years ago. They have long been the principal 
food of the numerous class of poor natives in the South 
of Ireland, and have supported'there ati astonishingly^ 
l^pid increase of populatioa And the cansumptioft 



#f tfcrm in the north, I am well informefd, has increased 
, Very much during half a century pasfc They progre«9ed 
slowly in other countries of Europe, where the cfttablish- 
«il Clergy had grud* hifluence on the consciences c^men, 
and depended on ty thcs of grain for their living, they 
iised their iniuen(ie against the propagation oftfiepo- 
tatoe. The famine and starvation blockade, which ac- 
companied and promoted the French Revolntion^ gava 
a spring to the cultivation of the potatoe in that country, 
and Count Rumford had before • successfully irttroduced 
them into Bavaria. It is expected that thdir general cul* 
tivatixm will tend greatly to increase the {lopolation dC 
at least the north of Europe, " 

If the Tobacco introduced by the same great man^ 
had piet with so litUe opposition at first, and not becbttie 
such a source of revenue afterWards, its first ii1tr6d6'c<* 
(ion would have been as little known its that of the khore 
4isefnl potatDe. ' . . 

I may, perhaps, hereafter send some observations on 
the changes of the growth of Titobers, cotifirming 
what I see in your Museum, 

Your obedient Servant. 

Wm FIJ^DLEY^^ 

Merinos still ipiproving in the United States — as con'*' 
tained in, a letter from the Hon. R. R. Livingston,, of 
Clermont, New-York/ to Mr. Custis of Arlingtoo; 

Dear Sir, Clermont, 22nd Marchj 1811. 

, I received, a few d^ys since your fj^vor of the Sth. { 
am happy to learn by it that your expeditions hava 
t^ecQ answered in. Hamilton. I doubt not that you will 
find a mixture of tiie Merino- blood an improvement 
fpven to your long wooled sheep,, and that^ou will im- 
prove the quality without idiminishing the quantity oi 
your vvool, .And to the Smiths* islanders, it will .cer-» 
tainly do no harm^ it will render their ^eeee^ d^ier^ ^^ik 
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iberthy lida[f>t'tl)em better to the exposure they must 
bear iaibeir demi navaf^e state. I have the pleasure of 
ftbiilkifTg that my Hock improves annually, both in 
)>eauty o^ form and quality of flteece> and that it has a 
decided •Hpei'iority over the imported Merinos. The 
l^reat number thai have been brought into New York, 
ba« enabled me to become acquainted with all the diiTer« 
cnt breeds of 8paia> ^xtepi those e( the Escuri«i)y none 
pf which have as I believe, as yet been imported, 
^.riiough I have a letter fit>m a gentleman in Lisbon^ wlio 
writes me thi^t he> in ioonjunction with Lord Cochrane^ 
(bis nephew) are in treaty for all that remains of that 
flock, the greater part of tfaeoi having been des- 
troyed. They are to be sent to New- York, and may 
be hourly expected, six of wbich he very politely pre** 
fcots to me, as he bad before dene »ix of the Guada* 
loupe flock; my six having been selected out of 500, aU 
that arrived out of 2100 tliat were shipped on his and 
liOrd Cochrane's account As I was resolved that 
feitbet pr6judie6 nor jkxpence should deter me from 
giving a fair trial to those sheep, I have laid out near 
^ 6000 in the purchase of the first imported stock, and 
have accordingly addeji to my flock thirty imported 
^wes, from chichi have thirteen lambs. These are the 
finest woQied of the imported stock, they are longer leg* 
god, and smaller horned than the Paulers> of which I 
bave fourteen; these ar^ close wooled sheep, very com- 
pact in their make, aiid t6o short for beauty. The 
Negritti of which 1 have two, are larger but not so fine 
iyooled. The Guadalupe are longer legged and longer 
bodied than the Paulers ( of these I have six eVves ) arc 
heavier than the Infantadoes and equal to them in the 
fineness of their fteeces. They are upon the whole, 
in point of form, beauty, size and fleece, the finest of the 
hnported sheep, though still far inferior to Hie Rambouil- 
lets. My present project is to study the advantages 
and defects of each species, and by proper admixture 
Vviih my rams, to improve them all. This I can do to 
more advantage, for, as the demand for rams will not, 
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]»robab!7 ^^ '^ great ibis year as it has been, I shall tei 
tain a number on hand^ so as to select with care such as 
will best answer my purpose, I sent samples olmy: 
wool to England^ as well as that from the imported 
sJieep— my own fall bred was pronounced superior 
to that of the parent stock — the half and three quarter 
are pronounced txcdltrvt — my imported ewes' wool, infe- 
irior to that of -her descendants, and to one of the t-Sj 
so that we have the b^est grounded reason to hope, thai 
tte Mci'inos will not at least degenerate here, which they 
iirre now very generally admitted to do in Eng* 
land, owing as is said to the moisture of the climate. I 
say this upon the authority of Mr. Shepherd, who is at 
once a manufacturer and a farmer^ and who says that the 
fleece of a rapi, purchased by him from the king, had great- 
y degenerated in 3 years, and that his half bloods were 
fast returning to the maternal stock. This has been con- 
firmed to me by a very intelligent gentleman, who being 
fcitely in England, heard the question debated at a cele- 
brated Agricultural Society, in London, at which the 
Duke of Norfolk presided, where the pro and the con 
were maintained with much pertinacity ; but, he says, 
that afterwards, travelling in the manufacturing coun- 
ties he was assured by the manufacturers, that there 
was no doubt, that it had greatly degeOerated, and that 
.they never would be able to dispense with Spanish wool, 
notwithstanding the opinions of Lord Somerville and 
Doctor Parr}' — yet, it is certain that England has been 
very celebrated for its fine wool many centuries back. 
Polydore Virgil wrote in 1630, ( my edition of his book, 
was printed in 1546 ) and has the following passage 
in his description of. England ^^Colies passim muUi, 
flullis lurbopibus consiti, nuliisque aquarum fontibus ir« 
f igoi^ qui herbam tenuissimam atque brevissimam pro- 
ducunt, quie tamen abund^ ovibus paululam suppeditat, 
per eos ovium greges candidissimi vagant, qnas sive 
eoeli; sine bonitate terrse, mollia et longe omnium alio- 
rum tenuissima ferunt vellera. Bed terras sterilitati 
id cum primis^ teste Yirgilio^ assignandum eist^ As 
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ao Atep were found here, by tV^oniAfts? tqfc' werfe 
probably introduced by Ihem, and fad only uport 
the . hilJy country, they may have better rcskted the 
ioflticnoe of thecliaiaic than at present,, when much of th<!f 
Ww and marshy laad is brought into cultivation. If 
ftey should not retain their fine coats in England, the 
introduction of the Merino here, will be the more ini- 
portant as they mast either obtain their supplier from us, 
<h: send their manufacturers to work the wool up here-^ 
I am sorry the winter has been so unfavorable to your 
flocks, mine have passed through it very well. I wintered 
about 700, and except a few that died from, having 
been castrated too late in" the season, I have lost 
but four by disease and acci^^lent Some others ho.w^ 
ever have not been so fortunate. Into some fine ilockif' 
in this state, the clavean or small po^ has been introdu- 
lied from the foreign sheep, and gr^at numbers have died 
with it Too much caution cannot be used to guard 
against the introduction of new complaints, Uie imported 
4ocks having .many with which we have hitherto had 
90 acquaintance. 

1 thank you for the ewes you are so obrging as to 
oflfer me. I shall not fail te receive them with pleasure^ 
and to cultivate them with care, as well for their intrin? 
sic merit, as for the sake of the donor. 

t have a very remarkableinstanceofferiilityinmy flock 
iif common ewes, of which I have about forty,. severaS 
of which have not yet lambed-— From twenty three I 
hav^ forty eight lambs alive and well, 21 cast two, and 
two brought three lambs each; they were tupped by a 
full blood Merino of 18 months, old, who had before: 
run to about 100 ewes, that I sold^ in lamb. It does nipt 
appear to have ii\jured him. He is. now the.Iai^est sh^fip 
I hav,e seen in this state, and will, I thinkj^eigb ?ibo«i 
200 w.t. and give at least i2 pounds of w^ol. His. first 
coat was 11 pounds 11 ounces. Accfit Sir, ^my.b^§ti 
tvishes for success in ypur useful projects, and 
Relieve mc^.with esteem, dear Sir, 

your ob»(t' humble senrt. 

RKUVINGSTOWt 



. NATIONAL INSTITUTE; 

Qne of our late French papers cbntains tlte ReporP oj 
the National Institute at Paris, for the year 1810. Th^ 
following is an abstract of the mast interesting part 

Messrs. Guy,Lussae, and Thenard, have directed thei^ 
attention to compare the relative powers and energies oT 
diftercnt galvanic pries. They have discovered, that thd 
force- of the pile is not increased m proportion to the 
iaumbcr of plates. To produce a double eftect, the nara» 
ber of plates must be increased eigJit time^. Iii general^ 
it was found that the cfuaritity of gas the piles will prOi 
duce, is nearly in pro^oHJon to the cube root of (he nura^ 
ber of plates employed. Amongst the discoveries t^ 
which the galvanic pile has given rise, there are k\^ 
more interesting to gien^ral cheriiistry than the trarnsfofi 
mation of the alkaUe$ into combastiblc gtibstanccs of 
BietaHie splendor; 

The transformation, fir^t discovered by Mr. I^avy, wa$ 
afterwards doubted by Messrs. Lussac and Thenard^. 
In their former report they were disposed to consider 
potassium and sodiuni as combinations of the alkalies 
with hydrogen, and to cla^s thcni amangst the compound 
substances called hydrurets; subsequent experiments 
have led them to incline to ttie opinion of Mr. Davy, and 
|o regard potassium aad sodiudpt as &ii»p)e metallic subfe> 
'stanees. 

M. Berthollet has corotounicated a process for mating 
fee muriate' of mercUry, called mercurirfs dulcis or calo- 
mel, by passing oxygenated niuriatic gas through mercu- 
ij ; it combines rapidly with the nietal, and forms with 
it the muriate of mercury ; and as this metallic salt has a 
perfect analogy with other jnercurial saltii^ produced by 
other acids and mercury, at the rainimium of oxydation^ 
he eonclddes that the mercury in forming this combina^ 
tion lias been reduced to an okyd by the oxyg^ne of the 
acid, and not by that iof the Water. 
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M. Gu} ion has directed hi^ attention to the m«de of 
ifving a permanent red colour to glass, by means of cop- 
per, whioh hy accident be first discovered knight be done« 
M. Sage has siso taken a part in these experiments^ with 
file intent to colour glass red by m^ans of copper anc| 
the phosphate of lime, or with bones ^ and he has shewn 
crystals of gia^s, fro,m the bottom of the pots u$ed to 
melt glass, in the bottte manufactuire at Seve.s, which had 
«ome resemblance to he^oedial prisms, {t is well known 
^lat simple means have been discoviered to extract soda 
iirom common salt France formerly imported this arti;> 
de, so necessary to the arts '^^ an inconvenience attendied 
the mode of preparing U, fromi the quantity of acid gat 
which escaped, and wOi^ highly injurious. Amongst the 
different toeans of preventing this incpiiveniepceji which 
have been attempted^ that of M. Jpeljetan the younger,, i» 
deserving of notice It consists in makipg the ^uriati« 
ficid ga$ pass through long horizontal tubes, partly filled 
"With calcareous earth, whicbi absorbs the g^s, forming 
with it the muriate of lime: The ejcp.eriments of M^ 
fiage on plumbago, (black, lead J show tha,t this substancf 
4oes not contain any iron ii but cpnsists^ of coaly matter 
mixed with one-tenth part of clay. Xbe fossil carbon of 
St. Symphorien,, near L^ons, approaches i^ea^r^r to thi|, 
Substance, than any other k^ovvn ip^i^nQrajU 

. M. Deveaux has presented to tfii& chss of agrieulture^ 
a loaf of sugar, n>ade from the red^bee^ (betterave)j^ 
which had all the whiteness and^ flavour of sugar fron» 
the cane. He has annoupcod, tha^t t;his substance may be 
made in great quantiti^ by the proprietors, who have 
devoted to this attempt 400 acres of ground. Should ii^ 
succeed on the j^eat scale, ij; \yill change the relation* 
of the two worlds. 
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Errata. 

Jhge 228, line 11, for woolen read woven. 

Page 368, line 6 from the bottom, the * ojtrght t» 
JkYe been prefixed to the word washed^ and the f t«; 
i9ie word unwashtd. 
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